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A Plain and Simple Statement of Facts 


for those Buyers of Hosiery who are not familiar with the ‘fONYX’’ Brand Thousands know all 
about the goodness of the ‘“SONYX’’ Hose. We want to talk to the new wearers. We want their 
Hosiery experience to begin with the good sort. The ‘SONYX’’ Brand will so delight them with 
its Character and Quality they will be ‘tONYX’’ champions always. Impress upon your mind 
these two facts 


Firstly—The ‘“ONYX’’ Trade-Mark as illustrated above is plainly stamped on every pair 
of “ONYX’’ Hose—Get the Hose with this Trade-Mark and you will get the best. 
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Children can be supplied in this undeniably superior ‘fONYX’’ Brand. 
New “‘ONYX”"’ Lace-Insteps and All-Overs. The New “ONYX’’ Doublex Quality. 
The New ‘‘ONYX’”’ Wyde Tops. The New ‘‘ONYX’’ Dub-l Tops. 


Make it Your Business to Get a Pair of “ONYX’’ Hose and Know What GOOD Hosiery is Really Like 
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Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee, all or t shoe or gown. Every pair 
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Another dancing pose of MISS RUTH ST. DENIS 
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MISS AILEEN FLAVEN 
Playing in The Lily 
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MISS CHARLOTTE WALKER 
Starring in ““Just a Wife,"” new play by her husband, Eugene Walter 
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MISS LOUISE GALE 
* The Girl and The Wizard 
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MISS ELLA SNYDER 
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MISS ELEANOR PENDLETON 


The Arcadians 
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Leading woman in Israel 
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MISS HATTIE LORRAINE 
The Girl and The Wizard 
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MISS MARIE MAYO 
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MISS MAY BOLEY 
The Candy SI ap 
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MISS MABEL FRANKLIN 
in Vaudeville 
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MISS BILLIE BURKE 
Starring ip o Mrs Dot 
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MISS BERTHA GALL 
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MISS ELEANOR ROBSON 


Starring in “* The Dawa ota To-morrow " 











MISS IDA CONQUEST 
The Little Brother of the Rick 
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MISS HARRIET BURT 
With DeWolf Hopper in “' A Matinee Idol 
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MISS LOUISE ALEXANDER 


Whose Vampire Dance in me Miss Innocence is a teature number 











MISS EVA FRANCIS 
With Miss Blanche Ring in ** The Yankee Girl” 
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There was a flash of circling steel, a report, and the little Sheriff 
crumpled up like a jackrabbit 


Toa ympany '* The Sheriff of Granite ’’—pa 6 
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The Thoroughbred 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON 


Author of “ The Second Class Passenger,” etc. 


LLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


HE little camp was pitched in the shelter 


of a corner of a hill—just a single tent, 





a few heaps of baggage, and a couple of 





cooking fires. Morgan, moving leisurely 
at the head of the five skinny black men 
who carried his bundles, came upon it suddenly at a 
turn in the way. He was in strange country here, for 
his journeys seldom carried him north of Lake Tan- 
canyika, and he was prepared to see unfamiliar things. 
But at first view of the little camp, with its kafirs 
lounging in the shade, and the one figure lying in a 
deck chair under the tent flap, he checked in his stride 
and gaped. 

The white woman in the chair lifted her head and 

oked toward him, and Morgan realized that he was 
not seeing visions. He raised his battered hat in formal 
salutation and went forward. As he approached, the 
woman stood up and heid out her hand with a smile. 
She was slender and young, well under thirty years 
with a thin, intent face from which Africa and its 
fevers had wiped every trace of color. For Morgan, 
who had not seen a white woman for over a year, she 
radiated a bewildering delicacy of charm; there was, 


in that rude environment of parched wilderness and 
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naked sky, something almost piteous in her aspect of 
fragility and grace. 


ce ” 


Good-morning,” she was saying. “‘I am glad to see 
you. Who are you?” 

Her voice had a little tone of refinement which 
Morgan was quick to recognize. It enhanced the mar- 
vel of the encounter that she should be what Morgan 
called a lady. Under the tan on his face, a mounting 
flush signaled something like shyness. 

“My name’s Morgan, miss,” he answered. “I’m just 
takin’ a look round these parts. But I belong down 
south.” 

She nodded, still smiling and scrutinizing him with 
a quite friendly amusement. 

“Central Africa?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss. An’ Manicaland,” said Morgan. 


’ 


“T see,” she said. “Well, I’m Sister Anna,” and she 
mentioned some remote mission station of which 
Morgan had never heard. “I’m on my way home,” she 
added, “‘and I’ve stopped to rest for a day or two.” 

“Yes, miss,” said Morgan. “It’s a longish walk 
you're on, isn’t it?” 

Sister Anna agreed. ‘Very long,” she said. ‘And 
I’ve not seen a white face since I left the mission. It’s 
rather lonely sometimes. But let’s sit down. You 
haven’t breakfasted, have you?” 

Morgan had breakfasted on whiskey and tinned 
beef three hours before, but he shook his head. 

“Not yet, miss,” he said. 

“Then we’l! breakfast together,” she announced, 
and she cailed to a kafir at one of the fires to give him 
orders. 

She spoke the native tongue glibly enough, and 
Morgan smiled in sheer content at the sound of her 
pleasant voice overcoming the rough kafir gutturals. 
He had Jet himself down on the grass at her feet; 
where he sat he could see into the tent, with its lit- 
tle traveling bed, covered with a white and red 
quilt, the mirror hanging on the tent pole, the cleverly 
contrived articles of tent furniture disposed here and 
there. In the early days of his travels around the 
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stubborn heart of Africa he had equipped himself in 

same style, to discard it later for the mere con- 

' ence of being without it. But for a woman, and a 

dy at that, it seemed so eminently right ; it gave her 

little background of luxury which aided her effect. 

> [he small interior of the tent was fragrant with a 
nuine quality. 

Sister Anna, her orders given, turned back to him. 

You can spare the time?” she asked. “You're not 


> 
hurry? 





“T’m—” Morgan hesitated, the right word eluded 
for the moment. “I’m charmed,” he said at last. 
Only too charmed, miss.” 
Sister Anna laughed. “That’s nice of you,” she 
“You know when I first saw you, I thought I was 
lreaming. It was so utterly unexpected.” 
‘IT was pretty surprised myself,” said Morgan. 
Chere’s queer things enough in this country; but it 
r happened to me before to go round a corner and 
for her breakfast. 


d a white lady sittin’, waitin’ 


I 


well, it aint much of—a country for a lady, miss.” 
‘No,”’ said Sister Anna, “‘it isn’t.” Her face dark- 


| for a moment ; some memory seemed to rise and 


rt her. “It’s a horrible country—really. I’ve been 


o years at the mission, and sometimes I doubt 





hether it’s any good, whether it wouldn’t be as well 
let it just go along in its own horrible way and save 
ne’s self the sight of it.” 

‘“That’s always been my notion,” admitted Morgan, 


iutiously. 





He had given much trouble to missionaries in his 


me and disapproved strongly of their activities. He 
vas aware that there was the greater need to speak 
irefully now. 
“Well,” said Sister Anna, “it’s over now, anyhow. 
I sha’n’t see it again.” 
Morgan looked up. “You’re not coming back, miss ?”’ 
“No,” 


‘No, I’m not coming back.”’ She considered him for a 


: She shook her head. she said, and smiled. 


moment as if in doubt whether she should say more. 


His upturned face was very frank; his gaze was at 
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once deferentia! and admiring. “I’m to be married at 
home,” she confided. 

“‘\farried ?”’ he repeated. 

“Ves,” she said. “And that will be the end of Africa 
for me.” 

“IT see,” said Morgan, slowly. “Well, miss, I wish 
you all kinds of luck, an’ all that. You'll have some 
funny things to remember, wont you?” 

“Wonderful things,” she agreed, thoughtfully. 

She was going on to say more, but at that moment 
the breakfast arrived. She rose to attend to it, and 
Morgan sprang up helpfully. There was coffee and 
toast and fruit, white china and white linen, all the 
apparatus of civilization. Morgan, recalling his own 
equipment of enameled iron mugs, iron spoons and 
forks and no linen, was fervently thankful that he was 
the guest and not she. He wanted to take the dishes 
from the kafir and arrange them for her on the 
ground ; he stood aside abashed when a little folding- 
table made its appearance, to be covered with a white 
cloth, and the meal was set out upon it in a fashion 
which he had almost forgotten the look of. 

A chair was found for him, and soon he was seated 
opposite to her at the table, very upright in his place 
and very circumspect in his demeanor. Before him 
was coffee in a cup, with a spoon and saucer to 
it, toast on a plate, and his hostess was passing him 
the butter. Over the girl’s head he could see the hard 
green and brown of the bush upon the hillside, mo 
tionless under the strong sun, stretching away into 
\ 


the untrodden middle of Africa. 


II 


“You’ve—you’ve got things very nice, miss,” he 
managed to remark, wondering at the difficulty of 
saying what he wanted to. The situation seemed to 
demand something striking and polite; the need of 
it fetched the flush out on him again. 

“I’m glad you like it,” said Sister Anna, easily. 
“One tries to be decent, you know. It’s difficult, some- 
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There was something piteous in her aspect of fragility and grace 


























times. There were two weeks when I couldn’t get any 
milk.” 

“That’s bad,” said Morgan, sympathetically. He 
had known times when he had marched two weeks on 
a half-pint of water a day, but he did not say so. “It’s 
a good thing you're gettin’ shut of it, miss. Not but 
plenty of people will miss you, I’ve no doubt. Still, 
two years is a long time. You’ve done your share.” 

She looked up quickly. A cleverer man than Morgan 
might have guessed that he had touched her on a 
matter of conscience. 

“Tl wonder,” she said, “have I done my share? | 
can’t see that I’ve done anything. A woman can do 
so little. I wonder.” 

“Don’t you bother your head, miss,”’ advised Mor 
gan. “Nobody can do much for the kafirs of thes 
parts. There aint much that wants doing, anyway 
And what there is, a woman—a lady like you, miss— 
can do as well as anyone. Except, of course, when 
the time comes to take a stick to them,” he added, 
thoughtfully. 

“You think so?” she asked. ‘‘Well, I don’t know 
What do you think I saw last evening?” 

“T hope it wasn’t nothing bad, miss.”’ 

“Bad! I saw a slave train,” she cried. “All women, 
too. I was strolling over there,” her finger pointed th 
direction with a sharp gesture, “not a quarter of a 
mile from here, and I saw the poor creatures, about a 
dozen of them, shuffling along hopelessly. There wer 
five or six men in charge of them, and I ran down 
But what could I do? The men burst out laughing at 
me; the very women laughed; and I was left stand- 
ing there crying like a fool.” 

“T know.” said Morgan “They were goin’ north, 
of course. That’s the old slave road, that is. I know it.” 

Sister Anna shuddered. “I can’t get it out of my 
mind,” she said. ““The poor things—all dusty and 
weary, dragging along, with those great, gaunt brutes 
of men striding beside them. And I’ve been nursing 
children with measles and all that—children that may 
grow up to be slaves, or make slaves.” 
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said Morgan. “It’s a rotten lookout, miss, 
Sister Anna paid no attention to him; the slave 
seemed to have stricken her to the heart. She 


staring at him with contracted brow, full of her 


. 
ily I’d been able to stop it,” she was saying, 
lrive the men off and set the poor creatures free, 
ble to go home with an easy mind. I’m sick of 
i sick and disgusted; but to leave those—to 
; them helpless and hopeless—oh, it makes me 
vretched. I loathe it.” 
\Miorgan gazed at her in amazement. She had 
ilmost passionately. Her pale, vivacious face 
rawn as if in pain. He shuffled his feet and called 
ey was going north,” he said. “What time was 
u saw ’em, miss ?” 
Just before sundown,” she answered. “Why ?” 
They'd camp at Mamba, then,’ he went on. 
t’s the only water they would get to. An’ to-day 
ll push on to the kraals by Mount Jim, and camp 
to-night. All women, you said, miss? Right! I'll 
‘em for you.” 
P| ; 
ie H se as he spoke and looked round for his kafirs. 


5 


sister Anna rose, too, and stared at him breathlessly. 
What do you mean?” she cried. 
Morgan waved to the kafir who carried his two 
Don’t you trouble about it no more, miss,” he said 
ngly. “Those slave drivers are just a lot of 
e. Gimme that rifle, you boy! I’ll be back to-mor- 
row night, miss, with those women. It’s — it’s no 
But—but—” she flustered. 
He turned to her with a manner of overbearing 
¥ blandness. He was master of the situation now, and 
irried it off well. 
\nything to oblige,” he said spaciously. “TI’ll leave 


ny niggers here till I come. They wont give no trou- 
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ble; they know better. Now you just keep out of tl 





sun, miss, and have a lie down. Au revoir.” 3 
And without giving her time to make objections, hy 4 
passed behind the little tent and pushed forthwith 3 
into the bush. 
Behind him, Sister Anna, with her eyes very wid * 


open, stared uncomprehending]l) 
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The mind of Central Africa is not easily or soon 
understood by the newcomer, and Morgan, as | : 
thrust ahead through the tangled bush, told himself 
that explanations would have done no good. He could 
never have got Sister Anna, bless her heart, to under 
stand that in Africa all women are slaves and th 
woman without an owner is a woman without th 


means of living. From their birth to their death, they 





are bought and sold; they have their fixed value in 
the currency of the country, which is cattle, and it is 
their value that stands forever between them and 
harm. But Sister Anna had seen them near the end of 
a day’s march, dusty and sun-parched ; reason and ar 
gument could never avail to clean away that picture 
from her memory. Nothing would do but to bring 
the women back. It would be a bad thing for Mor 
gan; the news of the exploit would travel far and 
wide, and he would be marked among the natives as a 
man who made light of property, one who struck at 
the roots of wealth, a bad man to have dealings with. 

“But it isn’t every day a chap gets a chance to 


’ 


oblige a lady,” he told himself philosophically, and 
put that side of the affair out of his mind. 

There is a skill of fast travel which belongs to 
those who go afoot in Africa, and Morgan was one of 
those who possessed it. Unhampered by his kafirs, wit! 
nothing but the sun and his sense of direction to guid 
him, he left the trodden paths where they curled 
about the ankles of the hills and thrust straight ahead 
to intercept the party before they should reach th 
resting place under Mount Jim. The climbing sun 
alone watched his haste; the day grew to the full of 
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He hesitated with his finger on the trigger and let them come nearer 


























its brooding heat—that sultry, sullen stillness when 
nothing moves and the very trees droop in the parch- 
ing warmth—and still he pushed on, solitary and 
dogged in the midst of that immensity of wilderness. 
Food he got soon after noonday from a group of huts 
by a pool, and the staring kafirs, watching his de- 
parture across country, wondered anxiously what war 
and devastation would follow on the heels of a white 
man traveling alone. 

His haste served him well. The sun was not yet 
under the horizon when he brought himself to a rest 
in a place of grateful shade and lay down to cool. 
Trees were about him; a family of monkeys vacated 
them under protest on his arrival; and below him, 
through their trunks, he could see the narrow thread 
of path winding like a tape through the rocky valleys 
—the old slave road to the north. His biding place 
was on a knoll and the road dipped directly under it ; 
he commanded its length for full a thousand yards. 

“Tf ever I wanted to make a real snatch, this ’ud be 
the spot,” he mused. 

He was not sorry that there was some time to wait, 
for he was in need of rest. He flung his hat off and 
laid his face in the dank grass, sprawling luxuriously 
till the aching heat of his body was somewhat abated 
and his wearied muscles slackened again. He was half 
asleep when there came, infinitely little and clear 
from the distance a sound of voices, traveling as voices 
will in that still air. Far down the road, a little blot 
of brown appeared, like a tiny beetle moving on a 
string. He stared at it over his folded arms, then 
reached a hand for his rifle, put his hat on again and 


was ready. 


The wayfarers of the old slave road go slowly; 
there is a marching pace which is peculiarly theirs. 
Morgan watched the little blot of brown unwinkingly 
as it grew towards him and took shape, a group. of 
straggling natives, shuffling along at leisure. In an- 
other couple of minutes he could pick them out—the 
gaunt captal at their head, swinging like a sailor as 


he walked, the big ‘drivers’ slouching along un- 
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couthly, and the little crowd of women between them. 
[hey were talking loudly among themselves, and 
every now and again the babble of their voices was 
punctuated with guffaws. One of the drivers, who 
walked to the right of the capftal and a little behind 
him, had an iron cooking pot on his head, a chief 
item in his belongings, and it crowned him like a very 
elaborate helmet. Morgan ran his rifle forward, blew 
the dust from the backsight and let them come on 
till he could see the whites of their eyes. It was a 
pretty shot; he hesitated, with his finger on the trig- 
ger, and let them come nearer still, to make sure. 
They were not fifty yards away when he fired. 

The iron pot rang like a bell, and its bearer hopped 
sideways with short velps. The whole party stopped 
and spread and bunched again; the cackle of their 
alarm and amazement shrilled and waned like the 
noises of a farmyard. The pot, neatly drilled with a 
clean round hole, lay on the ground, and they stood 
away from it cautiously. Sighting carefully, Morgan 
put another bullet into it at the moment that the 
captal stooped tearfully to look at it; and then, on 
the heels of his shot, he marched down upon them 
with his rifle in the crook of his arm. At his coming, 
their noise died away; their empty eyes turned to 
him; they waited his word. It would have been a 
good moment for Sister Anna to see him; some such 
thought helped to deal with the situation forcefully. 

“Here!” he said, sharply, and pointing with the 
rifle, he quickly herded the capfal and his “drivers” 





into a group. “Now—git!”’ And the gesture of the 
barrel waved them to the bush and the extreme dis- 
tance. They hesitated and the caftal, his loose, 
brutal face working and puckering like a child on the 
point of weeping, made to speak. Morgan brought 
the butt to his shoulder ; the man groaned and turned 
away. Morgan watched them slip into the bush, one 

by one; when the last was in he fired a shot in their 
general direction and heard the twigs crash as they 
ran. Then he turned to the women, who were staring 
at him critically, 
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There were eleven of. them, big, sturdy creatures, 
of whom only one was old. This was a powerful 
lady, lean and tough as a hempen rope, with that 
plastic, cynical mask of a face which tells the white 
man so little. None of them gathered that Morgan 
had placed them in possession of the inestimable gift 
of freedom; there was hostility in their gaze; in the 


} 
} 


case of the old woman it amounted to rage. There 
was contempt mingled with wrath in her counte 
nance; she began to grumble in a high voice and 
soon got the length of gross epithet. The others 
listened eagerly, and, stimulated by her audience, 
the old lady pointed a skinny black finger at Morgan 
and rhapsodized. She called him untranslatable 
things; she unleashed a vocabulary of vituperation 
unequaled even among her own people. 

Morgan scowled. 

“Be silent!’ he ordered in her own tongue. 

The old lady replied with a sequence of five 
strongly unwholesome epithets. The other women 


laughed ; discipline was nowhere. 


“All right,” said Morgan. “If you will have it.” 

He broke a branch from a handy bush and stepped 
over to the venerable dame. 

“Now!” he said. 

She bunched her old shoulders and cocked her 
face up at him with a grin that was half a snari. 
Her eves were lambent with malice. He waited. 

“Son of a cow!” ventured the old lady suddenly. 

“Ah!” said Morgan, and hit her quickly seven 
times. 

“Is there any more?” he inquired, when the chas- 
tisement was at an end. The branch was in his 
hands; he was quite ready to go on. This was his 
other manner with ladies. 

The old woman hesitated. 

“No,” she replied at last, and rubbed the places 
where the blows had landed. 

Morgan threw away the branch and turned upon 
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She unleashed a vocabulary unequaled even among her own people 
























































the lot of them. In his manner was a serene con 


sciousness of power. 


‘vnc tons 


“T have a use for you,” he said shortly. ‘We will , 


j 
go back one day’s march. There is nothing to say : 
about it. Walk on, there.” ' 

He stalked beside the path as they moved away, 2 








shepherding them in the approved manner. There : 
were no more protests, for he had shown them, in j 
a manner adapted to their comprehension, that they 
were in the hands of a man fitted to be their master. 
The dread of liberty was lifted from their minds. 
For liberty to them was the one condition least to 
be desired. They knew it and had suffered as a con- 
sequence. Their first distress at this meeting, however, : 
. 


had become dissipated and they trudged on evenly, 
agreeably through the paths Morgan picked out for 
them, short cuts that he, as a buccaneer of the veldt 
knew would lessen the distance back to the white tent 
where She awaited his return. 

He camped them that night at a seldom used spot 
on the trail, and himself sat sleepless on a boulder 
to oversee their slumbers. The precaution proved a 
wise one, for twice in the night did the old lady try 
to escape. The second time, Morgan, indignant and 
impatient, again had recourse to the stick. He had 
them up betimes in the morning, in spite of their 
sleepy protests, and resumed the march. Food he 
bought for them at kraals, outfacing shocked natives 
who understood his proprietorship of the women 
much too thoroughly; and always he kept them mov- 
ing. There was difficulty every time he quitted the 
road to make a short cut. At such moments they 


would halt and howl, expressing terror of the open 


country; the old woman had a special skill in such 
demonstrations. Fortunately, however, there were 
bushes in plenty with good pliant useful branches, ' 


and Morgan always carried his point. 
“Beating you certainly does make me tired,” he 


told them darkly. “But it’ll make you tired first.” 
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It wearied both sides a good deal. It was a weary 
party altogether that came dragging through the 
bush above the little camp and emerged at last be- 

ind the one tent. All of them, from Morgan to the 
loquacious old woman, were powdered white with 
dust and streaked with sweat; at the sight of them, 
Sister Anna, trim and cool, sprang up with a little 
cry and stood staring. Over her neat shoulder Morgan 
saw his wise kafirs, all five of them on the broad 
grin. He sighed, for the story would take a lot of 
living down, but he lifted his hat in courtly for- 
mality to Sister Anna. 

“This is what you wanted, I think, miss,” he 
said. 

Sister Anna breathed deep. “I couldn’t believe you 
would do it,”’ she said. ““The poor dears!” 

All the women were staring at her in the frankest 
imazement. 

Sister Anna passed among them, overflowing with 

ompassion. 

‘How dreadfully done up they look! They shall 
have some food this minute. And oh! Just look! How 
vile! They have actually been beaten.” 

It was the old woman, of course. She still carried 
recent marks of coercion. 

Morgan gulped. “Those slave-drivers,” he said, 
“they don’t stick at much, miss.” 

Sister Anna turned to him with a light in her 
eyes that he saw with embarrassment and some mis- 
givinys. She took his hand. 

“And you set them free!” she said. “Did you— 
did you kill anybody?” 

“Well,” said Morgan, “pretty nearly.” His eye 
rested on the old woman for a moment. 

He managed to evade details, alleging a need 
to be moving at once, though he was so weary that 
the thought of walking another mile nauseated him. 

“Feed ’em, by all means, miss,” he advised, “and 
then just let ’em go. They’ll find their own way all 
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right. An’ now you can go back Home with a clear 
mind.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” said Sister 
Anna. “Good-by, Mr. Morgan; I shall never forget 
you. And see! That poor old creature wants to speak 
to you. Do let her thank you before you go.” 

The old woman was keeping a tenacious eye on 
Morgan, in view of her own interests. She edged 
up now with a manner of determination. 

“Tt is said that you are leaving us,” she began. 
“What does that mean? Have you not taken us? Are 
we fruit-rinds to be thrown away on the road?” 

“T can’t follow her dialect,” said Sister Anna. “But 
how earnest she is!” 

“Yes,” said Morgan, “she is earnest.” He turned 
to the old woman. “Understand this,” he said, “if 


I catch you anywhere within sight of me after this 


—or any of you—I’ll put a bullet into you on the 
spot.” 
“I wish I could speak the dialect like that,” said 


a 


Sister Anna. “Good-by again. You’ve done a wonder- 


ful thing for me, I shall never forget it.” 

“Happy to have been of service,” said Morgan 
promptly. He had had the phrase ready for some 
minutes. “Good-by, miss.” 

He swung off with his kafirs. They, grinning, re- 
garded one another with amused suspicion, but they 
had no word for this man whom they knew, and in 
knowing admired. As for Morgan, it had been a casual 
meeting, but it had been sufficient to awaken mem- 
ories that had lain long asleep in him—memories of 
that Home, where She was going. He hoped he had 
done as a gentleman should have. One loses some- 
thing of a sense of form—of the nice little conventions, 
if long denied their practice. 

Ten minutes later, trudging through the bush, com- 
punction stirred in him again. 


“Wonder if I ought to ha’ said, ‘Don’t mention 


it, I beg?” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERICK RICHARDSON 


ITH the wooing of An- 
toine Toupin, all was well 
till the coming of the big 
voyageur. Midway of one 
long summer twilight he 
came, Bibault, the high, 
curved prow of his great ca- 
noe dancing to the powerful swing of his 
paddle that dipped and gleamed, dipped 
and gleamed; for light was the canoe of 
Alec Bibault and his heart was light as 
well. Had he not but now returned from 
grand success in the North? Had he not 
been much commended by the cemmis- 
sionaire himself at Le Fourche? Most 
certainly. Long time it had been that the 
home of his boyhood had counted him 
stranger; but was he not now returning 
for one grand surprise on the old mother 
who lived in the tiny cabane? Did he not 
have for her the nice silk dress from 
Montreal that had cost so many “bea- 
vers?” And the big pipe for Monsieur le 
Curé? And the girls of the village—Ma 
fois! but they would be glad to see so 
many bright ribbons and so fine a young 
man. Most certainly! 

Scarce faster raced the waters of the 
Riviere Rouge than the blood in the 
veins of Alec Bibault. His eyes were 
bright with the vim of it, and because of 
the floating dream-pictures, the same that 
had been with him on the long trails 
when his memory went a-conjuring in the 
red heart of the camp-fire. The evening 
breeze played in the dark curls of his 
hair and his teeth shone in smiles which 
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the black mustache could not hide. The 
red ceinture at his waist was gay in its 
newness and long of tassel. His striped 
blanket-coat lay flopped over a thwart 
before him and the afterglow in the west 
was ruddy on the swelling muscles of his 
wide back and long, strong arms which 
were swinging him around a bend of the 
river. 

The straggling village now stood ab- 
ruptly revealed to him—a cluster of huts 
that scattered out into tiny dots against 
the vast reaches of the prairie horizon, 
with a laggard sunbeam gilding the 


cross on the little wooden church. Bibault 
gazed with happy eyes—happiness that 
found expression in a sudden burst of 
care-free song as he dipped his paddle 


with new vigor: 


“Some girls are dark; some girls are 
not— 

Marie, Angelle, Lucille, Charlotte— 

To love just one is a very funny thing 

When the arm, it feels like the old 
hen’s wing! 

Rouli roulant, ma boule, roulant. 

En roulant, ma bo-u-le.” 


Thus he came. But to Antoine Toupin, 
the poet, it was as nothing. He strolled 
the vagrant path that loafed among the 
slim poplars of the river-bank, his soft 
white hands clasped behind his back, his 
head bent upon the ground. It was the 
way the beautiful thoughts grew most 
abundant, like flowers for the plucking. 
He had never heard of Alec Bibault, nor 
cared. For him existed only the dying 
colors in the sky, the soft descent of 
the summer night, deepening shadows, 
awakening stars, and the infinite myster- 
ies of Nature. In his nostrils was the 
perfume of grasses; in his ears the faint 
whisper of the river-water, the distant 
peent of the night-hawk. For Antoine 
Toupin was truly a poet, though he 
earned his bread in the office of Mon- 
sieur Gratton, the avocat—and the vil- 
lage revered him for the beautiful 
thoughts that dwelt with him. 

But to big Alec Bibault, the strong, 
the handsome, the restless, just back 
from the far Northern trails, it was as 
nothing. He had never heard of Antoine 
Toupin, nor cared. For him existed only 
the world of men, the rigors of the trails, 
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the elasticity of young muscles, the thrill 
of physical triumph. His nostrils wel- 
comed the savor of cooking meats with 
the hunger-relish of the Open; his ears 
were ever keen for the rollick of fiddles, 
the echo of laughter, the shuffle of feet. 
For Alec Bibault was a gay voyageur, 
and everywhere the girls loved him for 
his strength and the warmth of his heart. 

By virtue of these things, his impro- 
vised song was boisterous as he paddled 
to the rhyme with great powerful strokes. 
His rich voice, attuned to the acoustics 
of the Open Spaces, obtruded the even- 
ing quiet with loud insistence. It 
drummed in the ears of Toupin till the 
beautiful thoughts fled like Fear beyond 
his reach, and in a great impatience he 
parted the bushes, peering forth resent- 
fully. 

“Fool!” he complained. 

But the scowling face in the river- 
‘bushes was quite unseen by the gay- 
hearted singer ; the petulant exclamation 
was quite stolen by the volume of the 
song and the purl of the water against 
the canoe. He passed steadily on till he 
neared the first shanty of the outskirts, 
when the song fell abruptly away as one 
cuts with a knife. 

Briefly hung Bibault’s paddle in the 
air, dripping crimson in the dying flush 
of the summer sky. In the pause of his 
stare lived the tonk-tonk of a cow-bell, 
the protesting screech of wooden axles 
from an ox-cart on the plain, the voices 
of children playing in the village. Then, 
reaching quickly for his woolen coat, 
with one vigorous twist he drove the ca- 
noe for the land. A bush-girt path was 
there, climbing from the meadow to the 
knoll on which stood the house, and on 
the path a barefoot young woman, carry- 
ing two buckets of new milk, had paused 
to rest and watch him. 

Very striking girl, Louisette Rochon 
—so joli and charming, so healthy and 
alive. Not in all the villages of the White 
Horse Plains were any to compare. Much 
she had been sought by those who would 
woo and marry ; from far they had come. 
But of all the young men none had 
seemed so good in her sight as Antoine 
Toupin, the poet. She wore his gift on 
her finger and now the young men came 
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no longer to woo because of it. Antoine 
had now the wood all hauled from the 
hills for the little house, while she—she 
was busy with her wedding-things. As- 
suredly. 

But naught of this knew Alec Bibault. 
He saw nothing of the gift on her finger. 
Maybe-so there was not light enough to 
see it; maybe he saw only tumbled 
tresses, dark like the night, and soft 
round cheeks like roses, trim waist, neat 
ankle—M/on Dieu, how nice! 

“Don’t you go for to be scared, 
ma’m’selle. It is only I, Alec Bibault, 
who comes back once more to the village. 
The buckets, they are very heavy. Is it 
not so, ma’m’selle? And I—I am very 
strong in the arm. See, it is nothing!” 

Before the girl could recover from the 
surprise of his coming he had seized the 
two buckets and was striding up the path 
with them. She followed silently, her 
bright eyes fixed in amaze upon his 
great shoulders. 

“Voila!” he laughed, as he set the 
buckets down at the door of the house. 
“Tt gives me the grand pleasure, ma’m- 
*selle. Maybe sometime soon I come again 
to be friend with you.”’ He bowed pro- 
foundly. “Yes?” 

But no word came from the girl’s 
parted lips—lips red like the wild berry 
on the sunny slope. The big young man 
looked at them, mischief and daring 
twinkling in his eyes. Before Louisette 
Rochon had time to blink her long lashes 
as often as once, she was drawn into a 
pair of resistless arms and heartily kissed. 

“Voila, ma’m’selle!” cried Alec Bi- 
bault, laughing pleasantly. “Remember, I 
make you the adieu now—yes; but soon 
I come again to be friend with you. Au 
revoir, ma’m’selle,” and off he went down 
the meadow path, shaking his dark curls 
and looking back with bold, laughing 
face. 

The girl’s cheeks were afire with an- 
ger. “Fool !’ she gasped and hurried into 
the house, shutting the door with a bang. 
Yet through the white window-curtain 
she watched breathless until he had quite 
disappeared. 

That was the way he came and went— 
on to the village—and Antoine Tou- 
pin, alone in the dusk with beautiful 
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thoughts, knew nothing of it. Nor later 
when he called to see Louisette did she 
tell him of it ; nor her father, whose back 
was bent with age and the sewing of 
leather. To no one at all did she speak of 
it, but kept it tight hid in her heart. For 
she was much in amaze? Maybe so. 

One by one the summer days slipped 
by as the telling of the rosary. The sun 
lay bright on the land; the cloud- 
shadows flecked away like ghosts across 
the wild grass of the plaifi till at last 
Alec Bibault could walk again among his 
friends with smiles, embraced in the 
good-will of all. And in time there came 
the day of sports in St. Cecile. 

From a long way the young men ar- 
rived to pit their strength against each 
other. On the Riviere Rouge the sun 
danced like white fire, canoes raced 
swiftly, swimmers reached and splashed 
for the goal; on the land were mighty 
feats of wrestling, running, jumping, 
lifting, and throwing of weights. Bright 
ribbons fluttered gayly from the ranks of 
the onlookers and no less bright were the 
eyes that watched. Plaudits, cries of en- 
couragement, laughter—the air was loud 
with these till old man Lepine, hugging 
his fiddle against the coming of night, 
grew so excited that in tossing his cap 
aloft he accidentally jerked it into the 
river and would have lost it forever but 
for Alec Bibault. 

Holy! Nobody like him that day, Bi- 
bault! Running or leaping, paddling or 
swimming, wrestling or lifting, were 
none to match him for strength and 
agility. Many were the shy glances of 
admiration that stole to him from young 
maidens; many the blushes that were 
kindled by his laughing eyes. Rosiest of 
all were the blushes of Louisette Rochon. 

So, too, in the evening at the dancing. 
Sought by all was that pretty Louisette ; 
but most she favored this big Bibault. 
And as for him—he could not see the 
gift on her finger because it was not 
there! Truly. Poor Antoine of the white 
hands and slight frame was first to no- 
tice that. He stood by the wall with eyes 
that burned as with a fever, his thoughts 
no longer beautiful. All evening did he 
watch for chance to whisper so that none 
might overhear; but always she evaded 
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It was the voyageur who conducted her home 


him—yes, even at the end of the danc- 
ing; so that it was the big voyageur who 
conducted her home in the light of the 
moon and he, the village poet, who 
walked alone by the river with a huge 
ache in his breast—walked till the quiet 
stars had wheeled away overhead and 
there came the paleness of morning. 

Then in the meadow he met her when 
she came at sunrise to the milking. It 
was as if she had expected him; for she 
brought with her the ring of their be- 
trothal and gave it back to him, saying 
only that the banns might not be pub- 
lished by Monsieur le Curé as had been 
purposed. Nor would she vouchsafe any 
reason for it, nor heed the impassioned 
appeal of Antoine Toupin, till at last a 
great rage was born within him and 
mastered him so that his black eyes 
blazed in the white of his face and he 
caught her arm roughly with cruel fin- 
gers, so holding it. 

“Listen to me, Louisette Rochon!” 
he said fiercely. “You will never marry 
that big fellow. ‘'N on, non! Antoine Tou- 
pin, who speaks to you now, Says so. 


Mais, cui, ma’m’selle! Two, three times 
maybe, you have said you will not marry 
with me, thy lover. Very well, I will make 
no mistake "bout that! Ma’m’selle, the 
ring—Vorla/’”’ And he threw it far out 
over the river ; a moment it glittered, then 
dropped to the water. ‘You will never 
marry with Alec Bibault,” he repeated 
slowly. “Don’t you make mistake about 
that!” 

Roughly thrusting from him his hold 
from her arm, he walked quickly away 
while the girl gazed at the white marks of 
his fingers, a thing like fear in her eyes. 
But as she noted the slight figure, the 
shoulders so narrow, there came to her a 
vision of great muscular arms, so hairy, 
that carried two big buckets of milk, 
making mirth of their weight—of a bold, 
laughing face beneath a shock of dark 
curls— 

“Bah, M’sieu’ Toupin!” she called in 
jeering tones. ‘““Take care, my friend, you 
don’t get hurt yourself.” 


In the office of Monsieur Gratton, the 
avocat, on the wall near the door, for a 
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curiosity, hung two old pistols. One time 
they had belonged to a grand Setgneur in 
Quebec and of them did old Monsieur 
Gratton dearly love to talk to any who 
would listen. With much zest he would 
tell of the duelings whereby fine gentle- 
men were wont to mend offended honor 
with pistol and rapier—as one repairs a 
rent in a moccasin with sinews of deer, 
was it not? 

Often from his corner by the window 
the gentle Antoine had listened to the 
grewsome recitals of the avocat, his sen- 
sitive blood chilling with the horrors that 
swam before his imagination; so vivid 
were they that his pen made quivering 
lines in the copying at which he worked 
and in the night watches came to him 
terrible dreams. 

For very busy was the human tongue 
in St. Cecile, very round the wonder of 
the human eye because of Bibault, Tou- 
pin and Louisette Rochon. One cannot 
lose one’s promised bride to another man 
after hauling wood from the hills, with- 
out stirring of talk; else why the eye 
for seeing and the flexibility of the 
tongue? Ah, yes! And it was so strange, 
so interesting! Did not Bibault walk with 
Toupin’s girl? Did she not wear no more 
the gift of Antoine on her finger? 

(Juite a change in that restless Bibault. 
Truly! Fine friend he was of Monsieur 
le Curé. He was but seldom now to 
the tavern of Le Maistre; instead, he 
went to be friend with Mademoiselle 
Rochon or sat for long in front of his 
little cabane, making and smoking a great 
many cigarets, with gaze far off where 
the light was dying at the end of the 
day—shorter day now, for soon would 
come the season of wild-fowl flying in 
the sky. And his mother had died. 

Not much of a cabane, that of Bibault 
—just one small room with a place be- 
hind for the wood in winter and the 
keeping of meat; just bare hard earth 
for the floor with warm blankets for 
sleeping in the corner. Also there was a 
table of wood and one nice strong chair 
for sitting in front of the fireplace when 
it was cold. Farthest of all the houses on 
the south of the village was this little 
shack, close by the Riviere Rouge, very 
small and alone on the plain with long 
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grass in the sods of the roof. Not much 
of a place, certainly; but when the 
shadow of the wolf-willow lay long on 
the ground, when the wolf himself 
howled like Loneliness in the couldée and 
the fire purred at the great chimney— 
well, good enough for one. Maybe. 

He lighted a fire on the hearth and 
fell to smoking thoughtfully, gaze fixed 
upon the wavering flames. He had been 
very patient. He had waited many nights 
now, but nothing had come’of it. Bah! 
the fellow was a coward, a mooning 
weakling who knew not the strength of 
men and deserved no place among them! 
A girl might surely choose as pleased her 
fancy, even though wood had _ been 
hauled from the hills and her wedding 
things were ready! Only a coward— 

Very faint indeed, that sound at the 
door behind; but sharp as the listening 
meadow-mouse, his two ears. His eyes 
held steady their focus on the fire, twin- 
kling with a new interest. 

“Good-evening, M’sieuw’ Toupin,” he 
called without turning. “It is a long time 
now since I wait for you to visit me. To 
myself I was just saying that perhaps you 
did not want to be friend with me, when 
in you come to tell me that it is not so.” 

He laughed good-naturedly, waving 
his cigaret in welcome; but there fol- 
lowed only a silence. After a little he 
twisted about in his chair. 

Yes, it was Antoine Toupin, the poet ; 
but a poet whose black eyes gleamed cold 
like ice, who stood in the doorway as 
might a venturesome shadow discom- 
fited by the ruddy light from the hearth 
—stood with arms huddling his coat 
across his narrow chest, so that they 
heaved with his breathing, quickly, as 
heave the flanks of a panting squirrel 
which boys have scared with sticks. Not 
much air there! Oh my, no! 

“Sapric! my friend, what is the mat- 
ter? You go for to look like one sick 
pig!” cried Bibault, his bushy brows 
lifting high in the simulation of wonder. 

Not a word uttered his visitor, but 
stepped quickly in across the threshold, 
unfolded his arms, abruptly laid upon 
the rough wooden table two pistols with 
chasings of silver that gleamed and carv- 
ngs so exquisite. 
































She followed silently 


“Choose!” said Antoine Toupin, quer- 
ulously. 

“Parbleu!” laughed Bibault. “You are 
a very funny boy, my friend!” 

“Choose!” repeated Antoine Toupin. 
“See, I do everything fair and honor- 
able.” His eyes glittered. “You will not 
choose, m’sieu’? So? It is I who should 
do that, perhaps. Very well. This pistol, 
then; it makes no difference. See, I 
stand here; you stand there. I count 
three and we both shoot, or you count 








three and we both shoot; it makes no 
difference. Am I not an honorable man, 
M’siew’ Bibault ?” 

“Ho-ho! You are a very damn funny 
man!”’ cried the big voyageur, slapping 
his leg, while his white teeth showed un- 
der his black mustache. “You want to 
kill me, eh? You have the big pistol in 
your hand for bust me dead, is it not? 
Bien! That is nothing, of course. You 
pull on the trigger—bang !—Here am I, 
all bust through with the bullet! Cer- 
tainly. My good heavens! it is so very 
easy thing as that for bust me up! Is it 
not so?” 

“Listen to me, Alec Bibault!” and the 
words came hoarsely, very cracked and 
uncertain as the voice of the big boy who 
may soon sing in the choir; there was a 
noisy breathing in the pause of his 
speech. “You have stolen my girl, Louis- 
ette Rochon!” His fingers twitched jerk- 
ily. “One of us must die for that, m’steu’ ; 
it makes no difference which. We fight 
like honorable men in Old Quebec. See, 
your pistol! Quick!” 

“La-la, m’sieu, you are so very funny !” 
He talked in a laughing voice, nodded, 
winked. ‘Me, I’m much too lazy for to 
fight like Old Quebec. That is so. Is it 
that you are afraid to pull on the trig- 
ger—” 

Quick from the muzzle darted venom- 
ous red fire and thereupon the little room 
was deaf with explosion. Bibault leaped 
to his feet. On the wool of his shirt, close 
by the jump of his heart, clung a black- 
ened wad of rag with fire in its edges. 
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He brushed it away impatiently with his 
hand. 

“Sacré!’ he ejaculated. “You big 
fool! The very small man, it takes him 
for to make the biggest damn fool; al- 
ways that is so! Bah! I have been think- 
ing you were one great coward and all 
the time you are just the crazy fool!” 

But the other heard not a word. His 
eyes were wide with a staring horror. 
The pistol from Old Quebec dropped 
from his shaking fingers with a clatter 
on the floor and a shudder came suddenly 
upon the gentle Antoine of the once 
beautiful thoughts. Was he not now to 
himself a killer of men? He moaned as 
if in pain, covering his white face with 
his hands. 

And at that the untamed hare was not 
quicker than Alec Bibault on his feet. 
Near his chair hung a long pack-thong, 
very tough; this he snatched as he 
jumped, and so swiftly was it done that 
surprise still held the face of poor Tou- 
pin as he stood,. tightly bound, where a 
round upright log by the wall supported 
the roof. 

“Ho-ho, my friend!” crowed his cap- 
tor with a great laugh, not at all of good- 
nature; for his face went suddenly cruel 
in his triumph and he stepped closer 
with threat focusing through eyelids 
puckered to narrowness, arms folded. 
Thus he stood. “This minute, but for the 
good saints, I would be very dead all 
over,” he began slowly. “Very unlucky 
for you, that, eh? I hear you do not like 
for to be friend with me; so I watch 
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"It gives me grand pleasure, ma'm’selle’ 











you. Hah, but certainly! I watch very 
close and one day what do I see? I see 
you stuff them pistol of old man Grat- 
ton! Ma fois! yes—with bullets! Very 
much surprised me. Maybe he goes for to 
shoot him the fine bird for the dinner of 
M’siew’ le Curé, I say to myself ; maybe 
not! So when you have went away, I go 
for to take them there pistol from where 
they are. I steal them there dangerous 
bullets—for to save the life of that poor 
big bird. It is true! See!” 
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And he tossed them to the table, where 
they burst through the mouth of the 
tiny sack that held them and rolled, 
dribbling off on the floor with pattering 
sound quite distinct. 

“Ho-ho, yes, it is so very funny a 
thing! Is not Alec Bibault very brave for 
to let you bust him up in his chair there? 
Qui? Why does not the honorable man 
laugh?” 

He whacked the table with hard hand, 
mightily, so that the little buck-bullets 
left behind in the rolling hopped into the 
air. 

“Pah!” he spat with wrinkled nose of 
disgust. ‘You are only one little wee very 
damn sick babby! You can only cry and 
whimper like the weak pup! I steal your 
girl, eh? Lie! Lie! Lie!” he cried 
fiercely. He pounded the table with his 
fist, excitedly waved his arm with the 
fingers spread wide. ‘Alec Bibault steals 
no man’s girl! You speak one damnable 
lie when you say so!” 

“You have stolen my girl, Louisette 
Rochon,” repeated the other quietly, 
very white as he spoke. 

The voyageur’s swarthy face black- 
ened in struggle at control. His teeth 
made a click as they held down his rage 
to mere growl in the throat and for 
awhile were no words at all—just shrugs 
of his shoulders. 

“Very well, m’sieu;” he said at length, 
with successful calm. 

The heavy wooden table made a thump 
with the wall as he swung it out of the 
way. The legs of the heavy wooden chair 
made dents in the hard earth of the floor 
as he planted it in the space thus cleared. 
One big hand, reaching over his shoul- 
der, grabbed the middle of his woolen 
shirt, stripping it over his head with a 
single pull; it tossed softly to the table 
with click of a button on the wood. The 
hearth-fire rustled gently, nestling closer 
to the ashes, and the flames sprang anew 
to shine on the naked muscles of that big 
Hudson Bay Company fellow—on the 
black hair of chest and arms, while like 
a watching ghost stared the face above 
narrow shoulders clamped so painfully 
by the deerskin throng. 

“Attendez!” 

Strong arms swept apart to shoulder 


level; fists closed tightly and to slow 
crooking of elbows great biceps arched, 
arched, arched—Mon Dieu! About face 
went Bibault till the firelight played on 
the chaos of muscle-knots in his back. 
Holy! they crawled! To the front again 
—a swift stoop for a grip on the chair, 
a bracing of moccasined feet, a quick 
outbreak of lumps bulging the skin and 
crackling to kindling went that stout 
chair of tamarack toughness! It fell into 
the fire where he threw it, broken pieces 
making clusters of sparks that rode fast 
for the wide maw of the chimney, while 
intently he sought the stare of poor 
Toupin. The bare arms of Bibault were 
folded across the round of his chest so 
that they moved with his breathing, 
gently, as moves the chest of the man 
who sleeps. 

“It is going for to be even more easier 
as that, my friend,” he suggested with 
careful deliberation. 

“It makes—no difference,’ 
the dry lips huskily. 

“But perhaps the Poet of St. Cecile 
does not understand,” he persisted. “TI 
am not an honorable man like him. No, 
no! Me! I am very bad man. They call 
me Le Diable Noir in the North. Oui, 
just that, m’sieu’—Le Diable Noir!’ 

He paused, watching. 

“One time in the country of the Por- 
cupine Hills I kill the cubs of the huge 
she-cat, and when the huge she-cat her- 
self come along for to see ’bout that, I 
kill her, too—with just my bare hands, 
m’stew’; my knife, it was lost that time 
for sure. Bd oui!” he shrugged boast- 
fully. “One most grand fight, that! It is 
going for to be such a little thing for to 
kill the squeaking deermouse after so 
fine a fight! Do you not think so, An- 
toine Toupin ?” 

“Tt makes no difference.” 

“But see, m’sicu’, the Poet who says 
Alec Bibault steals his girl! — The 
knife, it is not lost this time. No, no! It 
is a very fine knife, m’sieu’. N’est-ce 
pas?” 

It gleamed wickedly in the fireshine 
as he drew it gently along the edge of 
the table where it made a white shaving 
that curled. It flashed like lightning as 
he plunged it into the wood where its 
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heavy bone handle made a quivering 
that was slow to die. During the space 
of its motion much eagerness was in the 
searching eyes; very useful, indeed, 
such a look, for trapping betrayal of 
weakness. 

“Grace & Dieu!’ muttered Bibault at 
last with backward step. “Is it then that 
you are so ready to die, my friend?” 

Whereupon he spoke, young Toupin 
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and you to be son in my father’s house, 
what then? Ah, you had not thought of 
that, perhaps! And because you are big 
and strong with muscle to break tough 
wood with a single snap—because you 
eat and drink and laugh and think your- 
self a very smart man to tie up a small 
man like me, you cannot understand why 
I am not afraid of you.” He smiled 
faintly. “There are so many things you 

















‘*The small man it takes to make the biggest fool’ 


of the memoriam verses, this young An- 
toine of the weak shoulders and blue 
veins in his hands—spoke with strange 
beauty of face and shining of spirit as 
when he had gone to his First Com- 
munion. 

“T have said that it makes no differ- 
ence, m’sieu’,” he began, patiently, “be- 
cause it is better that one of us should 
die and if le bon Dieu wills that I am 
the one, I am ready for it. You think I 
am afraid because my body is not like 
your body; but if I am not great in the 
strength of sinew and bone, am I to 
blame for that, m’sieu’? If Heaven had 
sent me to be son in your father’s house 


can never understand, m’sieu’! What use 
is the body of a strong man when there is 
a bad pain in the stomach? The body is 
nothing and that is why Death takes it; 
but the soul is everything and that you 
cannot harm. Does m’sieuw’ understand 
now why I shall leave all the fearing for 
him? 

“You laugh at that!” His voice rose; 
his eyes burned with quick fire. “Listen 
to me, Alec Bibault!” he warned. “You 
are thinking you will flee to some far 
country to hide. Maybe you will escape 
those who hunt you—yes; but me you 
will never escape! What is a far coun- 
try to a spirit? No matter where you 
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go, it will follow. Where you are, it will 
be—sometimes in the shadows when the 
moon shines at night; sometimes in the 
cry of the owl and the moan of the 
wind in the storm. Mais ow!” 

He paused. In the silence of the dark- 
ening room the fire died to blood-red 
coals with rustling of gray ashes. The 
voice talked on, very low, like ghostly 
whispering in the gloom: 

“And some night maybe you will 
camp on the shore of a big lake in that 
far country, and it will be a very still 
night; the sun will go down and leave 
the sky all deep orange color with the 
shore-trees standing out very black, and 
you will say to yourself, ‘Now—at last 
—I have escaped!’ for you will be very 
weary and sick in the heart. 

“But it will not be so, m’sieu’—No, 
no, not even will that be so! The leaves 
of the trees may all be still like Death 
beneath the silent stars; the piece of the 
moon, hanging all dull like candle- 
flame low over the marsh behind you, it, 
too, may say nothing; and the big lake 
may stretch away into the night, very 
still and tranquil in the bosom, but al- 
ways at the edge, among the little stones, 
will be a restless whispering, m’steu’, 
‘whish-whish’ — just like that —whish- 
whish! It will be the spirit. And you 
will not be able to make it stop, no mat- 
ter what you do; and to you it will say 
always one thing: ‘Big thief!’ Always 
just that, ‘Big-thief!’ ” 

“No, no! Mon Dieu, no!” 

“But yes, m’sieu’/ I am very sorry for 
you then. I am very glad I am not born 
in the house of your father. I am very 
glad, indeed, you stole those bullets from 
the pistol—” He shuddered. “May the 
saints forgive me! The devil talked in 
my ears till I was utterly mad. When a 
man has dwelt in the Garden of Love, 
then one day finds himself on the out- 
side because of another man, he will do 
many strange things. 

“Ah, m’sieu’,’ he said softly, “the 
Garden of Love is a very beautiful place 
to live. There the flower is prettiest and 
smells the nicest and is most plentiful ; 
there the little bird sings his sweetest 
song. You have never been in that Gar- 
den; but I have been there and what I 


tell you is true. Non, non!” he insisted 
eagerly. “You have never been there, 
Alec Bibault ; your love is not as my love, 
because of that big body! Louisette 
Rochon, she does not love you! Non, 
non! If she thinks she loves you, it is 
because you are bigger and stronger than 
any man she has ever seen and because 
you flatter her with presents and smiles! 
That is what has turned her _ head, 
m’stew’. But she will grow tired of that. 

“Listen! Some night you will get 
drunk with liquor and she will see you— 
just one great beast! Quick, like the 
lightning in the sky, her eye will open 
and she will be very much frightened of 
you, Alec Bibault, because you are so big 
and strong!” 

“Frightened of me!” 

The voyageur was leaning heavily on 
the table, his face working strangely 
without control. 

“Frightened—of—me!” 

Over and over the man of the far 
northern trails mumbled the words, 
scarcely audible, like an old man who 
talks to himself; it was almost as if he 
were thinking rapidly and knew not that 
he spoke or what it was he said. 

“Even so,” continued the other’s con- 
fident voice. “She will be frightened of 
you and then she will remember me, her 
Antoine. Ah, very strange animal, the 
girl, M’siew’ Bibault—very silly in the 
head, but very true and beautiful in the 
heart. The head may forget the heart for 
a little while; but always in the end it 
remembers, always in the end, m’stew’. 
When the heart begins to suffer, ah then 
the head remembers. It is because you 
can never win the love of Louisette 
Rochon that I am sorry for you. I have 
no more to say, m’sieu’.” 

A silence followed. Bibault broke it 
with a harsh laugh. 

“Bah! You talk like a fool!” and 
there was a strange reckless light in his 
eyes, brutality in his tones. “I have been 
most patient. It is time I was going 
away—to that far country, M’sieu’ Tou- 
pin!” he scoffed. “Louisette Rochon 
goes with me! We will sit on the shore 
of your fine big lake and talk and laugh, 
very merry with ourselves! Ho-ho! It 
will be very tame time for the little 
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stones then, eh? What you think?” and 
he laughed again, loud with scorn. 

On a peg hung rifle and ammunition. 
He took them down and set them on the 
table. He drew on his heavy woolen shirt 
and reached for his coat. In the corner 
were gray blankets which he rolled and 
tied ; the rest of his outfit he could pick 
up at Le Fourche on his way. Behind, on 
a shelf, was a bottle that was black and 
stopped tight in the neck with whittled 
stick and bit of leather; this he seized, 
quickly throwing the stick on the fire- 
place, and gulped a drink of the con- 
tents. He smacked his lips. 

“Ho-ho!” he laughed noisily. He 
tilted the bottle till the liquid ran in his 
hair and dribbled into his clothes, while 
the reek of strong whiskey grew pungent 
in the air. ““Ho-ho! I am a very bad man 
indeed! But M’sieu’ the Poet is not 
afraid of me! Ho-ho, no! Sacré! we will 
see !”” 

One wrench and the hunting-knife no 
longer stuck upright in the table. He 
ran a tentative finger along its edge, 
laughed again disagreeably. He slowly 
advanced, lent sinister menace by his 
mockery. A tiny flame sprang to life on 
the hearth, playing with his gigantic 
shadow on wall and small loft of the 
roof. It flickered across the face of An- 
toine Toupin, revealing his marble calm ; 
it gleamed on the steel blade that poised ; 
it caught the glint of the swift descent 
ere it went blankly out, as if extin- 
guished by the sweep of the knife that 
thudded deep into the log of the wall. 
With unerring skill it was driven, 
straight between arm and body, not even 
grazing the skin. 

Across the semi-darkness then struck 
the mocking laugh of the man Bibault. 
He loomed, a dim bulk in the doorway. 
His rifle was in one hand, his blankets 
waved from the other. 

“Farewell, M’sieuw’ Toupim!” he 
called. “Bd oui! I am very bad fellow 
for sure; but Alec Bibault goes not for 
to kill brave men tied up like the babies 
of squaws. I go to the far country where 
the live body must be strong to follow. 
Louisette Rochon goes with me!” 

The great cry of Antoine Toupin 
brought no response but a laughing from 
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the darkness outside and the pad-pad of 
running feet, dying quickly away. In 
vain he struggled wildly to free himself. 
He gnashed his teeth, wept in his frenzy. 
Not till his breath was quite gone did he 
regain control of thought and not till 
then did he feel the tug of his coat, 
pinned to the wall with the knife of the 
forgetful Bibault. 

Wonderful thing, the control of 
thought; more wonderful still the re- 
newal of hope. In the face of the rising 
moon the shadow of the wolf-willow lay 



































He loomed in the doorway 


long on the ground. It was not so long 
by half when the Poet of St. Cecile sped 
forth into the night, a shining of silver 
clinging close to the swing of his hand. 
Straight for the river he dashed; but 
Bibault’s canoe was gone. Straight away 
then by a path that skirted the village— 
a shadow of Hate in the night that 
leapt as the hurrying leaf in the wind, 
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toward a light in a 
house on a knoll. 
Blindly he stum- 
bled into the bush- 
girt path. 

“Louisette! 
Louisette!”’ and at 
the shout a figure 
rose out of the 
long grass —a fig 
ure that came fly- 
ing wildly down 
the path towards 
him. 

“Antoine, is it 
you! Oh, mon 
Dieu, is it you? 
Antoine, my An- 
toine!”’ 

With frightened 
sobs she threw her- 
self into his arms; 
but he shook him- 
self free. 

“Where is he?” 
he demanded 
hoarsely. “Where is 
he, I say?” 

“No, no! He 
has gone. He — he 
made me so scared ; 
I ran outside and 
hid in the grass! 
Oh, Antoine,” she 
choked, ‘“‘he is a 
bad man! He came 
all smelling so of 
the drink—all 
reeking with the 
drink; and his 
eves —Ah, mon 
Dieu, how they 
rolled! He said he 
would take me to 
some far country 
where you could 
not find me and oh 
he made me so 
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very scared—! 
She clutched 
hysterically at his 
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arm. Far down the 
river, a black dot 
on the silver water, 
swept a lone Ca- 
noe; very distinct 
in the quiet night, 
the sound of sing- 


ing: 


“Some girls are 
dark; some girls 
are not— 

Marie, Angelle, 
Lucille, Char- 
lotte— 

To love just one is 
a very funny 
thing 

When the arm, it 
feels like the old 
hen’s wing! 

Rouli roulant, ma 

boule, roulant. 
En roulant, ma 
bo-u-le.”’ 


Fainter, fainter, 
the singing voice, 
till at last the 
river’s bend quite 
closed it away and 
the night silence 
was broken only by 
a wolf that howled 
like Loneliness in a 
distant coulée, and 
by a cur that bark- 
ed foolish response 
in the village. 

Antoine Toupin, 
the poet, breathed 
deeply. At last with 
strange softness he 
spoke. 

“Come,” he said. 
“See, you are all 
shivering with the 
cold.” 

Very slowly be- 
fore them in the 
white light of the 
moon their two 
shadows walked as 
one. 
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The Little Red Devil 





BY FRED JACKSON 


Me: THOMAS WELLINGTON 
: CUYLER and the Right Rever- 
end Anthony Addams were homeward 
bound. They had assisted importantly at 
the tying of the Warren-Lathrop matri- 
monial knot (you recall that much- 
talked-of wedding, surely); they had 
toasted the bridal pair; they had gal- 
lantly kissed the bride; they had held 
back an impetuous army of rice-throw- 
ers and had escorted the happy pair to 
their “special” waiting upon a siding at 
Jersey City; and now, though the night 
was still fit for swaddling clothes, they 
were headed for Tommy’s apartments. 
Not that Tommy felt the need of re- 
freshing slumber, understand. He was as 
wideawake as if he had just stepped out 
of his morning plunge, but he was put- 
ting up the Right Reverend Mr. Addams 
who was on from Boston to perform the 
ceremony, and the Right Reverend Mr. 
Addams was woefully fatigued. Be it re- 
marked, in justification to Mr. Addams, 
that he had officiated with a brother cler- 
gyman at three christenings, one funeral, 
and one wedding that day, and if he did 
lean back in the big limousine and con- 
sider his comfort before his host’s con- 
versational attempts, it is not to be 
wondered at. Indeed, I find it very com- 
mendable in him that he politely post- 
poned his slumbers, for Tommy was 
discussing nothing more edifying than 
the Warren-Lathrop affair. 

“Tt’s funny, I think,” said Tommy 
meditatively, “that Billy has known 
Claire Lathrop since he was a kid, and 
he never felt the slightest desire to marry 
her until a month ago. Personally, I’d 
be afraid to fall in love that way.” 

“Quite so,” said the Right Reverend 
Mr. Addams, opening his eyes regret- 
fully. “Humm! However, there is al- 
ways more or less danger connected with 
the phenomenon, I am told.” 

Having disposed of the matter to his 
satisfaction, he folded his plump hands 
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over his stomach, raised his eyebrows, 
and gazed at Tommy like a large and 
very mischievous Cupid. 

“Right,” said Tommy, thoughtfully, 
“but to my mind, the risk is minimized 
if the thing is properly done. When my 
time comes, I want it to happen sud- 
denly. That’s the only way I should feel 
sure that I’d got the genuine ailment 
and not something ‘just as good.’ I want 
to be stricken with the madness the in- 
stant I see the girl. I want to feel a jump 
in my chest and realize with a tremend- 
ous thrill that I’m hit.” 

The Right Reverend Mr. Addams 
nodded. (I’m not sure whether he did it 
consciously or not, for just then, the car 
was crossing a very cobbly roadway, but 
the point isn’t important, for Tommy 
considered it a sign of interest, and he 
proceeded). 

“Myself, I can’t believe it’s love, 
really, you know, if you’ve been thrown 
together with a certain girl for years, 
and one day you awake to the fact that 
she has distracting dimples and a jolly 
smile and that you’d rather like to cor- 
ner the market. I’d always feel such an 
ass, if that were to happen to me, be- 
cause I’d not known it Jong ago. It’d be 
like cultivating a taste for her—as one 
does for olives or endive.” 

The Right Reverend Mr. Addams 
opened his eyes at the mention of the 
table delicacies (he was partial to olives 
as his mother had been) and desperately 
seized the sense of his host’s remarks. 

“One is apt to like bonbons at once,” 
he observed, “but they are very bad for 
the teeth and the digestion.” 

“Your point is well taken,” agreed 
Tommy warmly, “but if we must place 
wives in the same category with edibles, 
let us not forget the steaks and fowls 
and roasts and toothsome broths. They 
are the principal mainstays of existence, 
yet we like them at first crack, and we 
never tire of them.” 


’ 
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The Reverend Mr. Addams followed 
that remark. 

“Tobacco,” he protested, “is one of 
man’s chiefest comforts, yet it usually 
makes itself most unpleasant at first 
trial.” 

“Tt is known to be poisonous,” grinned 
Tommy with satisfaction, ‘and men fre- 
quently are overtaken by disastrous con- 
sequences as a result of its use. That is 
precisely the sort of wife I don’t want. 
I want the steak and roast and fowl and 
toothsome broth kind. The kind—”’ 

His Reverence smacked his lips. 

“T wasn’t aware that you wanted any,” 
he said with a half-smothered yawn. 

Tommy laughed. “Neither was I,” he 
said. 

“Great discoveries are often made by 
chance,” said the Right Reverend Mr. 
Addams, settling himself more comfort- 
ably in his place. He closed his eyes, con- 
scious of a growing uneasiness in his 
internal regions and regretting that Mr. 
Thomas Wellington Cuyler had seen fit 
to introduce the subject of table dainties. 
He wondered if he could be hungry al- 
ready, or if it was his late dinner, de- 
termined to destroy his peace. 

The question was beginning to inter- 
est him, when the car came to a most 
sudden and unexpected stop, and the 
Reverend Mr. Addams opened his eyes 
hastily. 

Mr. Cuyler opened his mouth, from 
whence issued a series of Biblical expres- 
sions. Then both men looked out of the 
window, and the Reverend Mr. Addams’ 
fatigue was quite banished by the sight 
that met his mild blue eyes. 

They were on Thirty-fourth Street, 
opposite the stage-door of the Herald 
Square Theatre, and further progress 
was rendered impossible by the presence 
of numerous fire-engines. The theatre was 
roped off, though no signs of a confla- 
gration were yet evident from the street, 
and a mob of men and boys, held back 
by the police, were crowded about a girl 
who had just stepped out of the theatre. 
The Right Reverend Mr. Addams (per- 
haps instinctively) adjusted his gold- 
rimmed glasses. She was a slender per- 
son, this girl, just broiler size, and she 


wore scarlet tights, a scarlet jerkin, and 


two tall, horn-like scarlet feathers in her 
brown curls; while a glittering, scintil- 
lating silver tail wagged absurdly behind 
her. In her arms, she hugged a howling 
white and tan Japanese spaniel, and she 
scowled about her at the coarse, grinning 
faces of the crowd. 

“Can’t you get me a cab—a cab!” she 
was crying wretchedly to the big police- 
man nearest her. “You stupid ox — 
you—” 

Her voice quavered and she frowned 
at him, half-frightened, half-furious, an- 
gered. 

The big red faced guard shrugged his 
shoulders and mopped his brow. 

“There aint nothin’ in sight, miss,” he 
said. “You ought’ve gone with the rest. 
They cleaned up every bloomin’ thing on 
wheels for a mile around.’ 

“Well, I didn’t,” she said. “I couldn’t 
leave my dog to roast in there—and I 
can’t stand here in the street in—these. 
It’s against the law.” 

She scowled at a newspaperman who 
was setting up his camera to snapshot 
her, and stamped her red-slippered foot, 
and tried to get behind the big police- 
man. Then the crowd yelled, and the girl 
observed the big red motor-car. In a flash 
she recognized her opportunity, darted 
out from under the officer’s care, through 
the surprised line of men, and into the 
car—whose door Tommy had obligingly 
opened. 

“For mercy’s sake get me out of this,” 
she wailed, dropping into the little seat, 
and depositing the howling dog upon the 
floor. Then, “Tommy!” she cried, and 
caught her breath. 

“You little devil,” cried Tommy Cuy- 
ler, his eyes growing very wide. “Dolly!” 

Dolly blushed, and she shrank back in 
her seat. 

“Shut your eyes,”’ she ordered faintly, 
“and give me your top-coat.” 

Mr. Cuyler obeyed implicitly, though 
I, for one, should not hold him to ac- 
count if he peeped through his long 
lashes; the Right Reverend Mr. Ad- 
dams reluctantly followed his example, 
and the little devil wrapped most of her 
deviltry into the long black coat. 

“All right,” she called at last, folding 
back the sleeves which were much too 
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long for her, and tossing back her curls. 
“Of all the nightmares,” she went on 
grimly, “this is the weirdest. Have you 
a handkerchief ?” 

Mr. Cuyler produced a neatly folded 
white one, his eyes resting upon her ab- 
surdly childish face. 

“Thanks. Ummm. I’d know your 
things anywhere, Tommy, by the smell. 
It’s such a big, cigaretty, manly smell. 
You haven’t a small box of cold-cream, 
now, and a dry towel?” 

“I’m sorry,” said Tommy, “but I must 
have forgotten them to-night.” 

“Never mind,” she said, dimpling. “I 
suppose I shouldn’t have asked you. I 
thought I’d remove a few layers of 
blushes if you had, that’s all.” 

The Reverend Mr. Addams, who 
might safely have utilized these few 
moments for beneficial repose, had un- 
accountably neglected to seize his op- 
portunity, and he now tactfully recalled 
his presence to his host by a low cough. 

Mr. Cuyler, thus prompted, at once 
remembered his manners. 

“Permit me,” he said, “to present the 
Right Reverend Mr. Anthony Addams— 
Miss Dorothy Hollis of—is it the ‘Prince 
Scapegrace’ company ?” 

“Tt is,” said Miss Hollis, and though 
her eyes rolled wildly at the naming of 
the third occupant of the car, she recov- 
ered in time to answer his Reverence’s 
smile with a glimpse of even white teeth 
and two dimples. 

Somehow, it was quite impossible for 
Miss Hollis to smile without dimpling, 
and only very narrow-minded people 
would censure her for something ob- 
viously not her fault. Tommy, for his 
part, never thought of objecting to the 
dimples, and his Reverence considered 
them most refreshing. The introduction 
successfully accomplished, Miss Hollis 
recovered the spaniel from the floor, and 
gravely presented it. 

“Hellfire!” she said, “extend, I beg of 
you, your right paw to the Right Rever- 
end Mr. Anthony Addams, and to Mr. 
Thomas Wellington Cuyler, an old pal 
of mine.” 

Hellfire obeyed his mistress, where- 
upon he was promoted to a position upon 
Miss Hollis’ knee. 
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“You didn’t know I had succumbed to 
the lure of the pedal illuminations, did 
you, Tommy?” asked Miss Hollis then. 

“I did not,” said Tommy. “When you 
wrote last, you neglected to mention it.” 

“I lost your address, or something,” 
said Miss Hollis; “and besides, I never 
write letters, and I had no intention of 
writing to you. When did you return 
from Paris?” 

“T’ve been back a month or so. Miss 
Hollis,” he added, for the instruction of 
the Right Reverend Mr. Addams, “was 
the glory of my studio, and the original 
inspiration fof the Cuyler Girl, when I 
was doing that famous collection of 
sketches.” 

“But the color-craving got him,” said 
Miss Hollis moodily, “and he abandoned 
me and his pen and ink to study abroad. 
Since then, it’s been the Prancing Pups 
for mine.” 

“Prancing Pups?” repeated the Right 
Reverend Mr. Addams eagerly. 

“Successors to the innumerable Origi- 
nal English Pony Ballets. Pups who 
Prance—otherwise, small, clever girls 
similar in construction to your humble 
servant, who trip the light fantastic for a 
number of dollars a week. I suppose you 
never have seen them. So few ministers 
come. I think it is so narrow-minded, you 
know. Why don’t you look into the 
matter?” 

“T will,” promised Mr. Addams with 
an extensive blush. 

Miss Hollis smiled upon him grate- 
fully, tossed back her mass of golden 
brown curls, and gazed innocently up at 
Tommy. Her eyes were amazingly big 
and brown, with a sort of gold gleam in 
them, and her lashes were unbelievably 
long and curved. What her skin was like, 
nobody on earth could possibly have told 
at that instant, for she had her stage- 
makeup still on, but her throat and shoul- 
ders, when they peeped out for a second 
from under the big black coat, were very 
smooth and satiny and white; and her 
voice was quite the most delicious thing 
about her. It was low and sweet, with a 
sort of wistful note in it (if you under- 
stand what I mean) and it could make 
you grave or gay entirely by its inflec- 
tion. (But why attempt to conceal it fur- 
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ther? The lady I am engaged in describ- 
ing is my heroine. I need say no more. ) 

Miss Hollis was now gazing out of the 
window with a rather thoughtful, ab- 
stracted air, and Tommy felt the neces- 
sity for prompt speech. 

“Was the fire very big?” he asked, 
fearful lest the tears appear. 

The sally was successful. Miss Hollis 
turned her attention back to him. 

“Pretty big,” she said. “No one was 
hurt, though. It started in the gallery, 
and we girls were on at the time. We all 
saw it about the same time, but we kept 
on dancing—all but Cissy Snowden. She 
lost her nerve and bolted for the wings ; 
but when she got there and had time to 
think again, she trotted right back to her 
place again, determined to stick if we 
did. That was pretty plucky, wasn’t it— 
when she could have gotten out of it all? 
But she just told the fireman and then 
came on again. She’s a game one, all 
right.” 

“Well?” he urged, as she fell silent 
again. 

“Well—then the ushers went about 
and told the people to go out quietly, and 
when the gallery was cleared, they emp- 
tied the balcony the same way, and then 
the first floor. There was no excitement 
that way, you see—but—it was pretty 
hard on us. We could see the flames eat- 
ing along thé walls towards the stage, 
but we had to keep right on dancing— 
and grinning at the Johnnies down in 
front—and singing. You’ve no idea how 
hard it was. It gave me a sort of suffo- 
cating feeling at the heart, and I had 
to exert all of my will to keep my feet 
going. I could see Cissy Snowden’s teeth 
biting her lips, too, and her face looked 
white clear through her rouge. You'd 
realize how hard that is, if you ever saw 
Cissy put it on. I hope we'll get our pic- 
tures in the paper, at least.” 

She crossed her knees, still holding the 
dog, and caressed one scarlet ankle—well 
under cover of her coat, of course. 

“Then,” she went on _ reflectively, 
“when the last of them were hurrying 
out, the curtain was dropped, and we 
were ordered to leave the theatre as we 
were—without waiting to get into our 
street-clothes. The others went, but I 
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knew that Hellfire was in the dressing- 
room, and I couldn’t leave him there. I 
went up to get him, and when I came 
down, all the cabs were gone and I was 
left behind.” 

Two big tears glittered on her wonder- 
ful lashes as she cuddled the little dog 
close to her. 

“Never mind—you’re out of all that,” 
said Mr. Cuyler in a very fatherly tone, 
and he took the liberty of patting Miss 
Hollis’ clasped hands. 

Mr. Addams looked resentful, as if he 
thought that Azs exclusive privilege, but 
no one paid him the compliment of ob- 
serving his expression, whereupon he felt 
sadly neglected and abused. 

“Yes—lI’m out of that,” repeated the 
little devil cheerfully, though her eye- 
lashes were still damp and tangled. “And 
the thing to do now, I suppose, is to fig- 
ure out where I’m going to sleep and how 
I’m going to live for a couple of weeks 
until they open the show again. Do you 
feel the immediate necessity of a good 
model, ‘Tommy ?” 

“I do,” said Tommy, emphatically. 
“I’m making a set of illustrations for a 
book—a_ society comedy—and_ you'll 
make a perfectly ripping heroine, Devil- 
Person. I’ve been planning ’em out while 
you were talking. I suppose you can still 
wear a set of mammoth white furs with 
the old-time air—and a few stunning 
evening-gowns and picture hats ?” 

“T suppose so,” said the Devil-Person, 
“though I haven’t had much practice 
lately, Tommy. It’s béen Pantaloons, 
mostly—for mine—and chic little linen 
suits—and fluffy dancing-skirts and 
curls. They like us vest-pocket size, now- 
adays—the inevitable Johnnies.” 

“What are—Johnnies?” asked the 
Right Reverend Mr. Anthony Addams 
curiously, feeling the importance of re- 
calling himself to his companions. 

“Johnnies,” explained Miss Hollis, re- 
garding him gravely, “are those factors 
in the audience which pay the most for 
seats, buy ’em oftenest, send flowers to the 
show-girls, and take us out and feed us 
for the pleasure of being seen with us. 
They abound in big. wicked cities, but 
they make the show-business pay. In gen- 
eral, they are a nuisance, and in particu- 
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lar, just Dears. ‘They are the unsophisti- 
ated sons of rich men who pay us gener- 
ously for educating them in worldly 
affairs.” 

“Ah!” said the- Right Reverend Mr. 
Anthony Addams. Miss Hollis smiled at 

m, and incidentally dimpled, and then 
she turned back seriously to Mr. Cuyler. 

“The only thing which now remains to 
trouble me,” said she, ‘‘is the location of 
a dwelling-place. Do you know a nice 
quiet place where I could go for to- 
night? Please don’t suggest a cell. | dis- 
like you when you are facetious.” 

“IT hadn’t the slightest intention of 
suggesting such a thing,” said Tommy 
indignantly, ‘and I’m never facetious, 
ind you mentioned it just because you 
wanted to appear clever. If you really 
want sensible advice, I suggest that you 
return to your boarding-house—or to 
your hotel.” 

“Can't,” said the Devil-Person with a 
shrug. ‘Until yesterday, I was living in 
a flat in Harlem with two other girls, but 
one of them went on the road, and we 
couldn’t keep up the place without her, 
so we moved to the Montana.” 

“Well, why not drive around there? A 
maid could bring you out some clothes 
and you could dress in the car.” 

“A maid couldn't bring me out any 
clothes, Tommy, for the simple reason 
that I’ve no clothes there. We moved yes- 
terday, and our trunks haven’t come yet. 
At least they hadn’t to-night at six 
o’clock. All I have at the Montana is— 
but why go into details? It is not enough 
to spare me a sensational walk through 
the lobby.” 

Tommy frowned thoughtfully. 

The Reverend Mr. Addams, from the 
depths of his corner, where he could see 
clearly without being himself unpleas- 
antly conspicuous, murmured: “Dear 
me!’ in his most affecting voice. 

“Besides,” said the little devil decid- 
edly, “I wont be sent to bed without my 
supper. I saved a perfectly terrific appe- 
tite from dinner-time, because I’d an 
engagement with Bobby Sutton. He’s 
probably waiting around the theatre 
somewhere now, and his violets are burn- 
ing up in my dressing-room, and I’m— 
starving.” 
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“In that case,” said Tommy brightly, 
‘I know exactly what to do. As soon as 
‘ou mentioned starving, you see, I got the 
inspiration. I'll put you up for the night 
at my studio-apartments, and the Rever- 
end Addams and I will go to a hotel. 
You'll be perfectly comfortable there, 
and in the morning, you can send for 
some clothes. And when we stop there for 
some traps, we can have supper with you. 
Do you remember how I make.a rabbit, 
Dolly 2” 

“Do 1?” wailed Dolly. “You Angel! 
you big tanned Angel in a dress-coat! If 
his Reverence weren't here, I should kiss 
you—just to show my gratitude.” 

‘“Well—really!” gasped the Right 
Reverend Mr. Anthony Addams, ‘This 
is the first time in my life I have been 
told to my face that I am de trop!” 

“You must remember that the infor- 
mation comes from the devil,” said Miss 
Hollis, opening her coat for the fraction 
of a second and disclosing her scarlet 
covering. 

His Keverence wiped his spectacles. 

As the car turned Sixty-eighth Street 
at last, and stopped before the door of 
lrommy’s diggings, a stout lady shining 
with diamonds and satin passed in a 
plum-colored carriage, and she distinctly 
saw his Reverence and Mr. Tommy Cuy- 
ler assisting the Devil-Person to descend. 
Her blue eyes popped open wide; she 
gasped, and turned with difficulty to look 
back through the little window in the 
rear. She had not been mistaken. Cer- 
tainly, between the two men, walked a 
woman—wearing red feathers in her 
hair, and a man’s coat, and red stockings 
and shoes. It is a marvel that the stout 
lady lived through the shock of that aw- 
ful moment. Her voice trembled as she 
bade the coachman drive back again 
down the block. The Devil-Person ac- 
tually went in with them. Mrs. Archibald 
Brackin Lathrop was a changed: and dis- 
illusioned woman as she continued her 
homeward way. She had insisted upon 
having the Reverend Addams marry her 
daughter, because he was from Boston, 
and she thought he was not worldly. And 
she had seen him in company with a wo- 
man wearing red stockings—not five 
hours after the ceremony. 
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Meanwhile, Miss Hollis surveyed Mr. 

Cuyléer’s new studio; scorned the messy 

piles of palettes and brushes and paint 
t smiled at the model 


eS In the corner; 
stand: dived into the hill of costumes 
it occupied the far corner of the room, 
and vanished into the dressing-room, 
bearing her loot with her. Mr. Cuyler 
yrrought out the chafing-dish and set to 
rk upon the supper; Mr. Anthony 


\ddams sank into the big Sleepy Hol- 
\ ir, and watched. The light, play- 
over the shining spoons and covers 


ind plate, tired his eyes; the delicious, 
pungent odor of the melting cheese so- 
laced him with promise of comfort to 
come ; the tune that Mr. Cuyler whistled 


as he worked, was distinctly soothing. 
Mr. Anthony Addams ( Right Reverend) 


began to recover some of his lost repose. 


1 


He made up his neglected afternoon nap ; 


he made up for his poor rest the night 

before ; he made up for any future sleep 
he was liable to lose 

When he finally awoke, he beheld a 

' dainty little Geisha-girl, clad in a Kim- 

ona of shimmering silver and blue, with 

hrysanthemums in her gold-brown hair. 

She was seated on the edge of the model 

iling at a man who stood be- 

fore her in his shirt-sleeves, plying a bit 

of charcoal industriously. ‘The man was 

Mr. ‘Tommy Cuyler; the Geisha was the 

erstwhile Devil-Person. How he recog- 

nized her, he could not himself have told, 

for the rouge was gone from her cheeks, 

the red paint from 


throne, sn 


her curved lips, and 

her soft glossy hair was dressed high 

upon her head, and yet with the vanish- 

ng of the cosmetics, an \ 

had come to the girl, for as she smiled 

from the throne into Tommy’s 
eyes, her face was almost radiant. 

The Reverend Mr. Addams fixed a 
watchful eye upon the tableau before 
him and stealthily consulted his watch. 
It was half-after one. He had been sleep- 
ing through two long hours and he had 

} missed supper. The table that had held 


added be uty 


down 


when last he 
held ly empty plat- 
neld only empty p at 
ters, now—and the alcohol lamp was out. 


the steaming concoction 
looked towards it, 
consoling himself with the 


thought that rarebit was notoriously indi 


NM He was 





gestible, when the 
reached him. 
“So you came back,” 


Devil-Person’s voice 


she was saying 
softly, “and we’re going to work together 
again—and I don’t have to dance any 
more.”’ 

He looked up from his work with a 
smile. 

Che Reverend Mr. Addams closed his 
eyes, feeling most uncomfortable, for 
there was a something in the Devil-Per- 
son’s voice that warned him not to wake 
up. 

“Tt’ll be good,” said the Devil-Person 
gravely, ‘not to have to go back. It’s a 
horrid life, Tommy. All hurrying—and 
hard work—and dreadful men. It’s—like 
coming home.” 

“Does that mean that you missed 
me?’ asked Mr. Cuyler, forgetting about 


} 


his picture as he looked at her. 

[here was a long pause, during which 
Mr. Addams wished that he dared peep 
again. 

“He'll never wake up,” wailed the 
Geisha girl tremulously, “and I’m nearly 
dead of sle piness.”’ 

“Did you mean—that you wanted me, 
Dolly?” he asked again. 

Mr. Addams opened his eyes. He saw 
the Geisha-girl clasp her slender hands 
together in her lap, and nod her head, 
and drop her long lashes until they 
rested upon her pale cheek ; 
Mr. Cuyler start toward her. 

Mr. Addams sat up as ‘ommy took her 
in his arms, and the ridiculous pair 
caught sight of him. 

“Tf you feel equal to it, sir,” said Tom- 
my, “we'll have a wedding ceremony, 


and he saw 


1] 


Uhat’ll make it all right for us all 
to stay, you see, and I, personally, do not 
contemplate with any degree of pleasure, 
a jaunt out into the night in search of 
lodgings. Besides, I'll give you the sup 
per we saved for you if you do it 
quickly.” 

“Done!” cried the Right Reverend Mr. 
Addams, and he married them. 

In defiance of a possible charge of 
bromidism, I assert that they lived hap- 
pily ever afterwards. 

And, you see, it didn’t come suddenly, 
after alli. 


please. 
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Dorothy Dacres was busy with the ’phone 





A Sudden Jolt 


Dorothy Dacres Gives It To The Diefendorfs 
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LEXANDER DIEFENDORF 

alighted from the trolley-car and 
walked slowly, and somewhat jauntily, 
toward his home. At the corner of the 
third street he stopped under an electric- 
light and took out his watch. . 

“Three-thirty A. M.,” he exclaimed 
softly, with inward satisfaction. “I guess 
that’s long efiough to stick it out. It'll be 
a lesson to her or else I’m much mis- 
taken.”’ 

He turned the corner, withdrew his 
keys from his trousers-pocket, and darted 
lightly up the steps. At the top he paused. 
There was no light in the hall. He re- 
traced his footsteps and stood for an in- 
stant on the walk, surveying the entire 
house. There was no light anywhere. 
Once more he stole softly to the door, 
then he inserted his door-key in the lock, 
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turned it gently, and pressed against the 
door. It was as adamant. It refused to 
yield an inch. He pushed with all his 
might. It would not budge. 

“She’s got the night-latch on,” he 
whispered to himself. 

He hesitated for an instant, debating 
with himself. At first it seemed like an 
uncalled-for concession on his part to let 
her know that he was there—that he had 
come home. And yet his coming home at 
all had been a concession in itself, and 
more than she deserved. He saw no rea- 
son, therefore, why he should not make 
his presence known. Accordingly, he 
pressed the bell, once, twice, thrice. 
There was no response. He rang again. 
Silence. 

A strange and sudden panic seized him. 
He backed out into the street and looked 
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up at the house once more. Then he 
strode around to one side and stood un- 
der a second-story window. 

“Gertrude!” he called, in low, yet in- 
cisive tones. The neighbors, after all, 
were not very near, but it wouldn't do 
to rouse them. 

“Gertrude!” he called, again. 

And then, suddenly, the upper win- 
dow seemed filled with white robed 
figures—figures that were silent, motion- 
less. He waved his hand. 

“Gertie,” he whispered, gently, this 
time, for, after all, this was his home, 
and he was tired and it was late. 

Chen, as he waited, there descended 
upon him through the partly opened 
window, a voice—a strident voice; he 
knew it well. 

“T certainly should not let him in. This 
time of night!” 

So said this strident voice, and he well 
knew that the words it spoke were meant 
for his ears. Thereupon he heard an- 
other voice—a whining voice: ‘‘Nor I. 
I wouldn’t think of such a thing.” 

Yet neither was the voice he wished to 
hear. 

“Gertie,” he called once more. 

And then fer voice: “I certainly shall 
not let him in.” 

The window closed. The interview, if 
such it might be called, was at an end. 

“T’ll give her just one more chance,” 
muttered Diefendorf, savagely, and 
striding to the door-bell, he held his in 
dex finger on the button for one full 
minute by his watch. Still eliciting no 
response from within, he turned upon 
his heel and stumbled down the steps. 

“Locked out,” he muttered as he 
swung around a corner, “well and good. 
Locked out.” 

Within ten minutes he was standing in 
the hallway of his father’s house on 
Witch Hill Road, face to face with his 
father and his mother. 

“T tell you,” he was assuring them, in 
slow, deliberate accents, the speech of a 
man whose mind was made up, “that row 
this morning—or rather yesterday—is 
the last straw. You understand me; the 
last straw. For a whole year I’ve stood 
more, and worse, than any other mortal 
man—you understand ?” 
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His father, clad in a dressing-gown, 
half-way up the stairs, nodded. 

“Good for you, Aleck,” he exclaimed. 
“Didn’t know you had it in you. We'll 
stand by you, boy.” 

But the woman in his mother came to 
the front. “Where have you been all 
night ?”’ she asked. 

It was a question he was glad to an- 
swer. “Yesterday, at breakfast, I told 
myself I was never going back home 
again,” Aleck Diefendorf went on re- 
lentlessly, ‘“‘and I tried to stick it out. To- 
night I’ve been riding on a Witch Hill 
car, from one end of the line to the 
other—-all night long. Then I gave in, 
and I went home. And they—they had 
locked me out.” 

His mother sniffed. “They?” she asked 
suspiciously. 

Aieck nodded. “Aunt Katherine and 
Mrs. Cobb,” he assented; “her mother 
and her sister—yes, they had locked me 
out.”’ 

His mother sighed—a strange, unus- 
ual sigh. Already his father was yawn- 
ing and creeping back to bed. 

Aleck drew his hand across his face. 
“Mother, I’m tired,” he said, ‘“‘tired.”’ 

Presently he was in the spare-room on 
the third floor; his mother had led him 
thither, had pushed him into the padded 
steamer-chair, and had settled herself on 
the edge of the bed, an agreeable frown 
upon her face, her hands upon her 
knees. 

“Now for a good long talk,” she said. 

But Aleck Diefendorf’s chin’ dropped 
upon his breast. He was all in. 

“And I’ve got no right to keep you up, 
mother,” he complained, “I have no 
right.”’ 

“Then, tell me one thing,” she de- 
manded, with sudden asperity, “what are 
you going to do about it all?” 

It was a question that brought him up 
standing. It revived his spirits. 

“I'll tell you what I’m going to do 
about it,” he returned, clinching his right 
hand, “I’m never going back to her, 
that’s all. And that’s enough. Good- 
night.”” When his mother had gone and 
he was alone, he strode to the cheval 
glass in the corner and surveyed himself 
from head to foot. 
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He was still young. 

He was glad of that, and also glad of 
something else: He was going to be free 

free. Gertie could go her way; he 
would go his. There were other women 
in the world; good, fine, pretty, broad- 
minded women. He could find one who 
would understand. In time everybody 
should come to understand that it was 
not his fault—certainly not his. 

“T’ll be free—free,” he exclaimed, in 
sudden ecstacy. 

And then, all his pride, his fierce joy, 
his ecstacy, dropped from him. He sank 
limply, face downward on the bed. For 
he had remembered someone that might 
never understand. 

“Eleanor,” he whispered, and the 
name was not his wife’s, nor her mother’s, 
nor her sister’s. And yet, for him, it was 
a name to conjure with. 

For two nights he slept under his 
father’s roof. On the third day, early in 
the morning, he strode around to his 
own home, and tried the door. It yielded 
to his latch-key and he entered. It was as 
he had suspected —a deserted house. 
They had gone—Gertie, and her mother 
and her sister—gone. 

“Glad of it,” cried Diefendorf unto 
himself, as he stood alone in the midst 
of desolation. ‘She has made the first 
move—she has deserted me. Now, it’s 
my move. I’ll go to a lawyer. I'll go 
down to Chandler Lefferts on this very 
day—this very day.” 

He was glad even of the curious 
glances of his next door neighbors as he 
left the house; he even met them, with 
a sprightly bow. 

“Some day they'll know and under- 
stand,” he repeated to himself. “Some 
day everybody’ll know and understand.” 
And then his eyes once more sought the 
ground, and the dull red color mounted 
to his forehead. 

“Everybody — except Eleanor,’ he 
muttered. 








“Aleck,” said Chandler Lefferts, lean- 
ing back in his chair in his office in the 
Lawyer’s Building, “it isn’t necessary to 


go over the facts again. I’ve had them all 


from your father and mother here.” 
He nodded toward the elderly couple 
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across the table and tapped his yellow 
pad. 

His young client flushed. “I—I didn’t 
know that my mother and my father 
were—were going to be here,” he ex- 
claimed. 

His mother tapped the back of his 
hand. 

“We'll stand by you, Aleck,” she as- 
sured him. “We’re going to see you 
through.” ° 

Diefendorf drew a long breath. He 
glanced uncertainly toward his counsel. 
He wondered vaguely whether Chandler 
Lefferts was amused by this; he felt un- 
accountably like a pampered child. But 
he came boldly to the front. 

“What do you think of it, Chandler?” 
he began. 

Chandler Lefferts placed the finger- 
tips of one hand professionally against 
the finger-tips of the other hand. 

“Um, well,” he replied, “you’ve got 
one leg to stand on, anyhow—incompati- 
bility of temper.” 

His client almost snorted. “I should 
think I had,” he exclaimed. 

“And,” went on Lefferts, “if what 
your mother says is true—” 

Aleck’s mother blinked. “/f what / say 
is true?” she repeated. 

The lawyer swung about and faced her 
genially. “Yes,” he said, without wink- 
ing an eye-lash, “zf what you say is true 
—why, you may make out a case of 
cruelty—” 

“And desertion, too,” persisted Aleck. 

“Well,” returned his counsel, “you’d 
have to wait for that at least a year. I 
might get you a separation—not an abso- 
lute divorce—on the first two grounds, 
say, within three months. You couldn’t 
marry again, you know—” 

“He doesn’t want to marry,” snapped 
Aleck’s mother. “What, after this? Of 
course he doesn’t want to marry.” 

Aleck rose from his chair and braced 
his shoulders. 

“How do you know I don’t, mother?” 
he exclaimed. 

“You're a blamed idiot if you do,” 
growled his father. 

“You can’t anyway,” said Lefferts, 
“not until you can get an absolute divorce 
on the ground of desertion. Wait a bit, 
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Eleanor ?”’ 

Something tightened the 
his client’s throat as he answered. “Our 
our little girl,” he faltered. For the 
instant his counsel’s face lost its profes 
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‘“There’s nothing 
little 
girl. So, there’s a lit- 
tle girl? That’s too 
bad—too bad.” 
“We forgot to 
mention- her,” apolo- 
ed the mother. 
must be con- 
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claimed three voices 
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Lefferts continued 
to pace the floor. As 
he reached the far 
end, the door there 
opened, and an of- 
fice-boy’s head was 
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Alexander Diefen- 
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She handed him a document. “Summons 
and complaint in an action of divorce, 
Mr. Diefendorf,” she said. “Gertrude 
Diefendorf against yourself. Good-day.” 
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She swung about and was gone. 

Only one person looked after her as 
she went—that was Lefferts, counselor- 
at-law. He forgot momentarily, his cli- 
ent, forgot everything but her. But the 
other three within the room had clus- 
tered closely about the paper that had 
been thrust into Alec’s hands. 

“She beat me out—she brought suit 
first,” stammered Diefendorf; ‘“‘she 
must have started yesterday.” 

“What falsehoods are in this paper,” 
cried Aleck’s mother. “To think that my 
son’s wife could stoop—” 

Old Diefendorf shook his cane. “D. 
Dacres,” he exclaimed in wrath, eyeing 
the name on the back of the complaint. 
“Who is this D. Dacres, a counselor-at- 
law, who dares to take a case against*my 
son?” 

At mention of the name Dacres, the 
lawyer came back to earth. 

“D. Dacres!’ he exclaimed. “Why, 
that was D. Dacres who just served you, 
Aleck—Dorothy Dacres. Haven’t you 
ever heard of her? She’s the first and 
only woman lawyer in the town.” 

Alexander Diefendorf’s color height- 
ened. Since his marital troubles had come 
upon him he had had visions and 
dreamed dreams, and he tucked the 
memory of the face of D. Dacres away 
back in the inmost recesses of his brain, 
as something to be considered in the 
future. 

“The important thing is,” he finally 
impressed upon his counsel, “that I must 
have the custody—lI’ve got to have the 
custody of Eleanor, our little girl.” 

“We shall fight till doomsday for it,” 
exclaimed his mother. 

“T should say we would,” added the 
elder Diefendorf. 


Dorothy Dacres placed her lips very 
close to the mouthpiece of the telephone. 

“Oh, say, Chan—” she began. And 
then she stopped. “I beg your pardon,” 
she went on, “I thought I was talking 
to Chancellor McIlvaine, of Chambers. 
I don’t mean Chan, at all. I mean Mr. 
Lefferts—yes, Counselor Lefferts. Is that 
you? Well, look here, counselor, I want 
to have a short chat with you on this 
Diefendorf divorce... Yes. Shall I 
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call on you, or will you call on me? 
Oh, thanks. 1’1l stay here till you 
come. 

Lefferts came. 

“Of course,” said Dorothy, after she 
had successfully evaded every effort on 
his part to indulge in glittering generali- 
ties, “of course, counselor, I’m going to 
beat you in this case. You must know 
that.” 

Her brother in the law only grinned. 
“I'd like to know how you know it?” he 
returned. 

There was a wicked gleam in the eyes 
of Dorothy Dacres as she flirted many 
sheets of typewritten paper before his 
eyes. “You ought to see the affidavits 
that Aer mother and her sister made,” 
she said. 

He shook his head. “Not a marker to 
the statements of Ais mother and father, 
though,” he assured her. “To tell the 
truth, Dorothy, I can’t understand why 
you took this woman’s case.” 

Dorothy tossed her head, and there 
was a new glint in her glance. “I took 
it,” she said frankly, “to keep somebody 
else from getting it—Martindale, and 
such. That’s why. Come, then, why did 
you take /zs case, eh?” 

Lefferts sighed. “I suppose—because 
I needed the money,” he confessed. 

“I’m glad you did,” she said. “But 
that isn’t what I wanted you for. I want 
to know about this child—this Eleanor. 
Your petition for her custody comes up 
to-morrow. It wont do you any good, 
Chan, you know that. She’s too young. 
She’s got to stay with her mother; her 
mother will fight to the bitter end to 
keep her.” 

“Pshaw!”’ muttered Lefferts. ‘Her 
mother? What does the child’s mother 
care about her, anyhow? Her father 
aow—” 

Dorothy laughed gayly, but in her 
laugh there was a note of sadness. 

“What do either of them care about 
the child?” she said, “save that she’s 
the bone of contention—something to 
fight about—something to get even with 
each other on. What’s the use? What do 
you propose, Mr. Lefferts? Suppose your 
man sees the little girl, say once a week 
at Peverling—” 


’ 
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“No,” returned Lefferts, “not a bit 
of it. Peverling is ten miles out of town, 
and besides, this woman’s mother and her 
sister are out there, and my man wont 
go near them. No—two days a week— 


Saturday and Sunday when he isn’t 


busy—and at his mother’s house.” 


By the end of the week this plan had 
been agreed upon by all concerned, and 
it was a plan that worked beautifully 

for just one week. Diefendorf, the 
husband, went to Peverling on Saturday 
down to Witch Hill Road, and then— 

“‘Aleck,”’ said his mother, at the end 
of half-a-day, “do you know the 
that child has been saying—about you, 
about me, to"my very face? Why, they 
are teaching her the most outrageous 
speeches there in Peverling. 


things 


Gertie is 
doing all she can to turn your own child 
against you.” 

But Aleck was hopeful. He fed Elea- 
nor with candy and put in a word for 
himself now and then, and it all came 
out quite beautifully. For Eleanor went 
back to Peverling on Monday with the 
gleeful information that Aunt Katherine 
was nothing but a scarecrow, and Grand- 
ma Cobb a cat—to say nothing of the 
uncomplimentary suggestions about 
Mamma Gertie. Whereupon Mamma 
Gertie, with daughter Eleanor, took the 
first trolley into town and saw D. Dacres. 
And for the first time in her life D. 
Dacres looked upon the face of Eleanor 
Diefendorf, and her own face softened, 
and her heart went forth to meet the 
heart of the child. 

“What wonderful 
mured to herself. 

She was quite right. The child 
homely—all but her eyes. Her face was 
white, drawn, and sharp—oh, much too 
sharp. It was that of a child brought up, 
somehow, upon bitter words—not meant 
for her, perhaps—and bickerings that 
were beyond her years. 

But Eleanor’s mother came forthwith 
to the point. 

“The Chancellor must settle it,” 
said. ‘‘He must make an order, or some 
thing. I simply cannot let Eleanor go to 
the Diefendorfs’ any more, and hear 
things about me—or about my family, 
the Cobbs. Understand me, Miss Da- 


eves,’ she mur 


Was 


she 
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cres. I cannot stand it. I shall not stand 
it.” She wiped her eyes. “It’s—it’s ter 
rible.”’ 

Dorothy looked not at her client- 
she was gazing into the big eyes of the 
little girl. “Yes,” she answered, 
“it zs terrible.” And then, as one who 
spoke purely on the impulse of the mo 
ment, she grasped her client’s arm. 

“Do this, Mrs. Diefendorf—do this,” 
she said, without once taking her eyes 
from those of Eleanor: “Let him—let 
this man Diefendorf see Eleanor, not 
at his house, not at yours, but— at mine. 
I wont teach her anything. Why not?” 

Eleanor’s mother smiled a strangely 
satisfied Without knowing just 
why, the suggestion seemed to her singu 
larly pat. She approved of it at once. 

“It would put you to trouble,” 
faltered, “and you would have to charge 
it in your bill. Well, even if you do, he 
must pay for it. He must pay for every- 
thing. I know I’m in the right.” 

Something in the manner of her coun 
sel seemed to thank her. 

“Tt wont go in the bill, Mrs. Diefen- 
dorf,”’ said D. Dacres softly, stretching 
out a hand toward Eleanor. “You see, 
I’m fond of children; let her come.” 

Eleanor came at the end of every week. 
And singularly enough, Dienfendorf, 
her father, jumped at the suggestion, too. 

“Better, much better here than— 
than at our place,” he conceded to D. 
Dacres, holding D. Dacres’ hand a bit 
too long, for there were always possi- 
bilities in the future when, sometime, 
h Dacres soon 


gently, 


7 
smilie, 


she 


he should be free. And D. 
realized that he was coming to see her 
quite as much as to see the little girl 
with the wistful eves. 

“T’ll have to tell Chan Lefferts about 
this,” she said slyly to herself. 

But Chan Lefferts had something to 
say to her before she had a chance to 
say anything to him, and what he had to 
say dealt, not with the attitude of Elea 
nor’s father toward Eleanor, but, rather. 
with the attitude of the child. The in 
fluence of Peverling, of Aunt Kathe 
rine, and of Grandma Cobb was becom 
ing painfully apparent, and it was 
counteracted by no other influence. For 
since, by this arrangement, Grandmother 
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nt stand for the 
7 poison that they feed 
that child’s mind. : 
I’m her father, and 
; I’m entitled to her . 
respect—” + bt 
P “And love,”’ sug Se tnl o 
cested Lefferts. 
‘And—and love.,”’ echoed Diefendorf, 
‘and I wont stand for it. Now, you put 
: up to the court, and I’ll do just what 
he court says and nothing else. You 
mind 2?” 
7 Whereupon Lefferts, pocketing an- 


other fee, prepared twenty more pages 
f affidavits, and for the first time 
everybody interested in the « at 
tended duly before Chancellor Mcll 
vaine of the court of equity, in his cham- 
, bers. And Chancellor McIlvaine, pursing 
his lips, looked first at the Diefendorf 
sroup at one end of the table, then at the 
Cobb group at the other end—then at 
the child. And strange as it may seem, he 
did just what Dorothy Dacres had done 
when she first had seen the child—he 


“ase 
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wife passed four days clin ng to each 
held his eyes to Eleanor’s. He read the 
affidavit. He cleared his throat. 

“Nobody agrees on anything,” he said, 


“and so, I’m going to have a little talk— 
not with counsel, but with the child. 
Clear the room. Wait. No, let the coun- 


sel stay. The rest of you may go.” 

Dorothy led the child to him—a com- 
mon practice, this. The court of equity in 
MclIlvaine’s bailiwick was always open 
for the benefit of children. Besides, the 
small drawer on the left hand side of his 
desk held books and games and toys. 

“T’ll show you how to turn a trick,” 
he said to Eleanor. 

And Eleanor of the wistful eyes crept 
up to see him do it. And step by step, 
little by little, he led her on. 
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“Your Mamma Gertie 
ma ” he kept on 
soothingly. 

And ever did the wistful eyes of Elea- 
nor, the child, stray to the eyes of Doro- 
thy, a woman. And over and over again, 
never varying, the child had this song to 
sing: 
“I'd rather stay with—with Dolly 
lacres, if you please.” 

“And who is Dolly Dacres?” said the 
court, at first, surprised. 

“It is 1,” said Dorothy. “D. Dacres, 
Chancellor. I’ll tell you why. Don’t you 
remember that you appointed me the 
guardian of the Hungerford infants—in 
re Jean Hungerford; im re William 
Hungerford, third—a year ago. They 
are my wards. We live together in a cot- 
tage on the Chatham Road.” She smiled 
gently. “And, we have Jean, and Billy, 
and—Eleanor — and _ prairie-dogs, and 
rabbits—and a pony cart—and so—” 

There was something pleading, wist- 
ful in the eyes of D. Dacres, that some- 
how touched the Chancellor’s _heart- 
strings. 

“Huh,” he returned, “you’ve got no 
business in the law. Come, call those 
people back.” 

They all filed in. 

The Chancellor once more buried his 
nose in the affidavits, and once more 
raised his head. 

“Huh,” he announced, “the custody of 
this child is awarded to her mother’s 
counsel, Miss Dacres, here. The child’s 
father will furnish six dollars a week for 
its support. The child’s mother and it’s 
father,” he brought his gavel down 
sharply, “the child’s mother and father 
—and no one else—may see it just one 
day a week apiece. That’s all. Draw your 
order and I'll sign it right away. That’s 
all—until the further order of this 
court.” 


or your Pa- 
saying, gently, 


It was two weeks after—late in the 
afternoon. A big, blue automobile had 
halted beside a tree. On the front seat sat 
a burly man, disguised with automobile 
mask and goggles. Another man stood on 
the ground. He, too, was burly. 

“Now, look-a-here,” he said to the 
driver of the car, “it’s as easy as rolling 
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off a log. All you got to do is to sneak up, 
easy like; to No. 15 Chatham Road— 
there’s nobody but women there—and 
you pick out this here kid—the smallest 
of the three—she’ll be playing in the 
yard—” 

“How do you know she will?” mut- 
tered the man on the seat. 

“I’ve been and seen her just now,” re- 
turned the other, “‘and I’ve been and seen 
her every day this week. She’s always 
there, playin’ with a rabbit or a guinea- 
pig, or such. All right. All yeu got to do 
is to stop there, seize this here smallest 
kid, dump her into the tonneau, and then, 
follow orders. Easy and no risk.” 

“Sure there’s no risk?” queried the 
chauffeur. 

“Aint I a-tellin’ you?” exclaimed the 
first. 

He passed over a small roll of bills, 
which the driver immediately pocketed. 
Then slowly, easily, the big machine 
coughed once and rolled away. 

Ten minutes later, a quarter-of-a-mile 
the other side of 15 Chatham Road, a 
man was sauntering leisurely along. He 
was Alexander Diefendorf. It was his 
opportunity to see his little daughter; it 
was the occasion of his weekly visit. But 
though he saw three children playing on 
the lawn, he saw no familiar figure upon 
the vine-covered veranda. 

“Not home yet, probably,” he thought 
to himself. “I'll take my time.” 

Lazily he approached the house, and 
quite as lazily noted a big blue machine 
stop at the drive-way. 

“Whose machine is that?” he asked 
himself. ‘‘What’s going on?” 

What was going on went on without 
delay. A man had leaped over a low 
hedge, had seized a little tot, had tossed 
her into the rear of the car, had swung 
the machine around, and was scorching 
up the road like mad. 

“Hey—you!” yelled Diefendorf. 

With a few rapid bounds he reached 
the lawn, noted upon it the two Hunger- 
ford twins, deduced at once that it was 
Eleanor who was being whisked away in 
the big machine, and then, he, too, sped 
down the dusty road like mad. It was 
useless. He came back helpless, panting. 
The machine had turned a corner and 
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was out of sight. But there was excite- 
ment enough. Half-a-dozen neighbors 
had seen the kidnaping, and they were 
out in the road, gesticulating and join- 
ing their cries with those of Diefendorf. 

“They've got my little girl!’ yelled 
Diefendorf. ““They’ve got my little girl ”” 

A trolley-car stopped at a crossing, 
and Dorothy Dacres came running to the 
scene of confusion. 

“What’s happened?” she demanded. 

She was told. 

She turned upon Diefendorf with a 
frown of suspicion. 

“Did you put up this job?” she asked. 

Diefendorf fell back, aghast. 

“My Heavens!” he exclaimed. “I see 
it all now. The Cobbs have been at work! 
They've stolen Eleanor—away from me! 
I see it all!” 

Dorothy led him into the house and 
got Diefendorf’s wife on the telephone. 
In half an hour Mrs. Gertrude Diefen- 
dorf was facing her husband, and her 
insinuations were quite as broad as his. 

“You are the kidnaper, not I!” she 
cried. 


“You,” he persisted. 

For fully ten minutes they kept this 
up, and then something in the face of 
each gave them pause. 


“Wait a bit,” cried Diefendorf. “Tell 
me, honestly, didn’t you cook this up? 
Tell me the truth.” 

His wife caught him desperately by the 
lapel of his coat. 

“Didn’t—didn’t you, really,’ she de- 
manded. “Aleck, it’s—it’s no time to 
joke.” 

He shook his head vaguely. 

Then Dorothy intervened. 

“Are you both telling the truth?” she 
demanded. ‘Is this a game of either one 
of you? Tell me.” 

“No,” they chorused. “Aren’t we tell- 
ing you?” 

Ensued pandemonium, nothing less. 
Some one—a common enemy, a kid- 
naper in general, one of the Charlie 
Ross kind—had their child, Diefendorf’s 
child, his wife’s child—had carried her 
off, their Eleanor. 

When the Cobbs and the elderly Die- 
fendorfs arrived within the next three- 
quarters of an hour, they found the pair 


dissolved in fear, almost in tears, cling- 
ing helplessly to each other in Dorothy’s 
little living-room. 

“No — no!” ordered Diefendorf. 
“Don’t let anybody come near us—not 
anyone—unless he can do some good. 
We must hit upon some plan—let us 
think what to do. Everybody get out ex- 
cept the people with a plan. Call up the 
police—call up everybody—everywhere! 
My heavens, follow them—somebody— 
and bring her back—bring Eleanor 
back !”’ 

“Yes, somebody bring 
sobbed Eleanor’s mother. 

“Stop !” 

The voice was Dorothy Dacres’. She 
placed a hand upon the shoulder of each 
one. 

“Mr. Diefendorf,” she said, “I'll bring 
her back. Never fear—I’ll get her. I'll 
turn heaven and earth to get her. How 
much money can you raise? How much 
will you stake me for? Answer. Quick.” 

‘My house is good for seventy-five 
hundred,” returned Diefendorf, “and I'll 
mortgage my salary for ten years—for- 
ever. Go!” 

Dorothy went—nobody knew where, 
not even the newspapers. The next day 
she called up her office and said she 
would not return for a day or so. 

A day or so passed, but no Dorothy. 
Finally, Diefendorf and his wife, who 
had passed the last four days clinging to 
each other, got news over the wire. 

“Be at my house at six to-night,” ‘said 
the voice of Dorothy to each. “I. have 
some good news—good news. Be there at 
six.” 

They were there an hour ahead of 
time, waiting. At six, on the instant, 
Dorothy entered their presence, a girl 
still with the sunshine in her eyes and 
the morning in her face. She beckoned 
to them softly. 

“You are to ask no questions,” she ex- 
claimed. “I made that promise.” 

She threw back a door and there, in 
another room, upon a divan, lay a little 
girl—their Eleanor. 

“Eleanor!” cried Diefendorf and his 
young wife. 

“Wake her gently,” whispered Doro- 
thy. 


her back,” 
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[They waked her gently. 

Dorothy waited for one instant, to see 
wistfulness and the trouble fade out 
the little girl’s face, and then she 

stepped out and shut the door upon them 
he three. 

“It was a risky trick, for all that, Dor- 
hv.’ said Chandler Lefferts the next 
rning. ‘‘What did you do it for?” 
Dorothy tossed her chin. “I wanted to 
ve them something that they needed 
d—a heavy jolt,” she said. 

“They got it all right,” he conceded, 


“But—nothing,” she retorted. “It 
didn’t cost them a dollar, merely a few 
chts’ sleep. The child never left my 
custody, not for one instant. The livery- 
man who did the trick is as honest as the 
day is long. He was my agent. He simply 
vent around the block, and the Hun- 
ford kids brought Eleanor in through 
he arbor after dark. That’s all, and 
;‘leanor is never going to tell, though it 
was hard work keeping her under cover 
1] that time. She’ll never tell, for she’s 
got something in her grip she’s been 
a lit- 


) 
er! 





heated out of almost all her life 

» bit of love.” 

Chandler Lefferts sighed. “I’ve been 
cheated out of a whole lot of that kind 
of thing myself. D. Dacres,”’ he returned. 
“You fixed up Eleanor, when are you 
going to fix up me?” 


} 
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But Dorothy Dacres was busy with the 
phone. 

“Is that—is that Mrs. Gertrude Die- 
fendorf ?’’ she asked. “I—I’ve been try- 
ing to get you for half-an-hour, at least.”’ 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” came a 
voice over the wire, “but we’ve been so 
busy that we haven’t answered anything, 
not even the door-bell, though we've had 
callers, too, the—Yes, the Diefendorfs 
and the Cobbs. But we didn’t let them in. 
What do you want, Miss Dacres?” 

Dorothy winked at Chandler Lefferts, 
and then answered: 

“Why, Mrs. Diefendorf,” she said, 
“please don’t forget that the hearing in 
the separation suit comes up before the 
Chancellor on the 8th at ten o’clock.” 

“Hang the hearing in the separation 
suit,” exclaimed a masculine voice, Die- 
fendorf’s no less. “You just send in your 
bill, and if you see my lawyer, tell him to 
send in Ais. I'll pay ’em both. Oh, Elea- 
nor,” he called, “here’s Miss Dacres, 
talking on the ’phone.”’ 

Chandler Lefferts watched her as she 
listened to the prattle at the other end. 
And her eyes grew wistful. He sighed 
and rose and held out his hand as she 
hung up the receiver. 

“You work wonders, Dolly Dacres,” 
he assured her. “But take my word for it, 
you were cut out for something better 
than the law.” 


In the next issue of The Red Book Magazine Dorothy Dacres will play The Game of Bankruptcy. 


T HAT Batangas trail was not made 

for men in shoes and anger. The 
well ordered machine known as a regular 
soldier has often revolved in his mind 
a very leading question relating to Ba- 
tangas trails and the Philippines in gen- 
eral, and that particular unanswered 
question was: Why, in the name of sun- 
stroke, didn’t Uncle Sam accept Andrew 
Carnegie’s offer of $20,000,000 for the 
Islands? This and other paramount is- 


His Little Brown Brother 


BY P. H. HARRIS 









sues, like the withdrawal of the canteen ; 
changing uniforms, etc., have caused 
many a patriotic brain to seethe impo- 
tently. 

The sun was unmercifully direct ; the 
dust choking in its pulverous cussedness ; 
eighty-five backs perspired with the bur- 
den of one hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion ; eighty-five fighting machines tum- 
bled and cracked through the bamboo 
until the red shirted enemy must needs 
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have been deaf to have failed to get away 
in time. And that was just what had 
occurred three times in the last four 
days. Bobby Kane, second lieutenant, felt 
it keenly. 

At last the unexpected most merci- 
fully happened. The high, galloping 
strains of the Filipino bugle call for 
charge came racing down the cafion, and 
there, some hundred odd feet above G 
troop, insolently unmindful of the blue 
uniforms, stood a bow legged Filipino 
bugler, wildly endeavoring to crack his 
cheeks with the labor of the call. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” ejaculated 
Trooper Bones Bates, throwing his rifle 
to a ready shoulder and firing practically 
without aim, for fear the grand-stand 
play would be all too short. The dimin- 
utive bugler tumbled and bounded down 
to the creek bed below them, for all the 
world like a wounded duck. 

The successful marksman had left a 
brother in the valley below him, and 
the memory of what they had found of 
the last sad remains of the other and 
more unfortunate Bates would linger 
with him for the rest of his natural life. 

Bones took a pot-shot at the recum- 
bent brown body in the creek bed, but his 
Krag jammed. With a curse he leaped 
across the shallow stream with gun-bat 
raised. 

“Bates !”’ clipped out Lieutenant Kane. 
“Fall in line.” The words hit the air as 
hard as whip poppings. 

Bones shook himself angrily, fell into 
line, and joined with the others in the 
desultory and uninteresting game of 
burning up a cuartel shortly before oc- 
cupied by insurrectos. 

Bobby Kane beckoned to a hospital 
corps man and climbed across the rocks 
to where the huddled mass of red shirt 
and brown legs lay curled up. 

“Look out, sir!’ yelled the corps pri- 
vate. 

Kane instinctively ducked as two 
ounces of lead went harmlessly over his 
head from the mouth of a ponderous 
Spanish weapon now smoking in the 
hands of the bugler. It was a most old 
fashioned gun indeed, and that it could 
shoot but once was well attested by the 
alacrity of the hospital corps man in 
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getting over the rocks to the spitfire n- 
surrecto. 

He grabbed the little man by the col- 
lar and yanked him to his feet. 

“Well, I'll be good and doggoned,” 
sagely observed the Lieutenant. ‘What 
do you think of that for a shot?” 

The battered bugle lay on the ground, 
put out of commission for all time by 
Bates, whose shot had entered straight 
through the bugle, in through the bu- 
gler’s upper left jaw and out his right, as 
was well attested by the extraordinary 
amount of blood he was choking on. 

“Now, isn’t he the little spuyten devil, 
all right? Look at those lamps,” re- 
marked the hospital corps man. “And he 
is sure doing his best to cuss us out good 
and proper. Looks for all the world like 
a game-chicken two minutes before the 
bets are paid off. Here, quit kicking a 
minute and lemme look at that jaw.” 

“Wow!” 

The Filipino had made one last de- 
fensive swipe for his country and honor 
and the keen edged do/o just grazed the 
attendant’s arm. 

Thus they took into camp the little 
brown brother of G troop. 


Four months afterward Bobby Kane 
and several of his brother officers were 
idling away a hot tropical night on the 
front porch of the Army and Navy Club 
of Lipa, Province of Batangas, Island of 
Luzon, hotbed of insurrection, fountain 
head of fever streams. 

“Someone has said that if three Eng- 
lishmen landed on a desert island they 
would promptly form a club,” remarked 
Jimmy Knight. “One would be elected 
Chairman of the Board of Stewards; 
another Secretary, and the other would 
be the members. But did you ever stop to 
think that it only takes a mighty few of 
us defenders of the faith to make an 
Army and Navy Club; also, that it only 
takes a wide stretch of imagination to 
dispense with the bamboo brush and 
mosquito fires and substitute therefor 
Broadway and the lights of the Great 
White Way?” 

No one was energetic enough to an- 
swer; ice clinked in glass; the sentry 
tramped by in sultry misery. From out- 
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post No. 1 could be heard querulous pro- 
fanity, for the guard at that point was 
ideed peevish. For one long tropical 
ir he had been trying to locate his tor 
ntor, some brown skinned vagrant of 
night who, from his safe perch in a 
oanut palm, yelled compliments and 
red shots over to his American friend. 

“Quiert compra bananna?”’ would 
waft out that tantalizing cackle, shortly 

llowed by the high, thin singing of a 
Martini from the leafy fastness of the 
lise iple of Aguinaldo. 

“Mucho amigo, Americano, si, mucho 
mmigo,’” wafted over to the listeners, and 
hen the familiar old zinnnnn-g of the 
high flying lead, shortly followed by the 
sound of much thrashing of bamboo 
hickets and profuse bad language. 

Even this temporary diversion was 

st to the porchers shortly, the soloist 
vidently havin 


} 


returned to his casa to 
see how his f i 


chickens were get- 


ng along; fighting chickens having lots 
f sense and being entirely comprehen- 
sible, neither of which conditions applied 

the heavy footed guard on outpost 
No. 1. 

From far up t river came floating 

e weird notes of the “peste” bird. 
Philippine tradition has it that when this 
bird of ill-omen sings his dismal anthem, 
he nearest village is about to undergo 
i. disheartening attack of bubonic plague, 
small-pox, or some allied tropical in- 
ident. 

Pedro fervently crossed himself and 
huddled together more firmly. 

Bobby Kane smiled and nodded to- 
ward his valet de chambre, squatting on 

ls and shivering with terror. 

“See that gvo goo there? Well, I have 
id him with me for some little time 
now. He’s just getting to the period 
where he can speak Ingles a little. He’s 
smart as a fox-terrier; picks up: sen- 
tences like a parrot; faithful as a bull- 
dog and game as the same. I suppose 
you all remember how I got him. Bones 
Bates, one of the best beloved drunk- 
ards of my troop, winged him down the 
canon one hot afternoon, and he pretty 
near got the hospital man, who was try- 
ing to find out how dead he was. Madea 
fierce swipe at him with his do/o. 


he 
il 
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Sut the thing that struck me about 
this little devil was that his eyes just 
glowered back as unafraid as any Anglo 
Saxon’s, and he was the very epitome of 
1 he first thing he asked for 
when we got him down to the hospital 
Was a cigaret. Some way or another he 
got the notion through his head that I 
had saved his life by not letting Bones 
him as he lay there, and 
l am now on his bond and bail to be a 
good Filipino and couldn’t lose him if I 


tried. He sticks by me with a thorough- 


defiance. The 


. 
Bates massacre 


ness which is sometimes trying. 

“IT see Governor Taft made a speech 
up in Manila last week, in which he re- 
ferred to the Filipino as his little brown 
brother; he’s my little brown shadow.” 

Knight grinned sarcastically and be- 


] 


gan to hum the chorus from a song com- 
posed by a noble but misguided mu- 
ici regular line, who had been 
promptly court-martialed for giving the 
words and music to The Sunday Sun: 


sician of the 


1ay be a brother of yours, Bill 
e’s not even a cousin of mine. 


“Also,” said Knight, “I unofficially 
agree with the unfortunate composer of 
those lines. He sure isn’t even a cousin 
of mine. You heard that goo-gvo yelling 


cut ‘dAmig mucho amigo, just now. 
That sums up the entire Filipino charac- 
ter. You chase a couple of hundred of 
the bare footed beggars ten or fifteen 
miles and just about think you’ve got 
‘em, when you run upon an innocent 
village nestling in the hills, where all is 
peace and quiet, with a few Filipinos 
squatting around on their heels, smooth- 
ing their fighting cocks down and grine 
ning out their eternal ‘Amigo, senor, me 
mucho amigo.’ And you all know as well 
as I do that ten minutes before that he 
had fired his last shot at what otherwise 
might have made a most valuable Ameri- 
can citizen. Why, the poltroons wont 
stand up and fight, not they, and I say 
eternal demnition to their cowardly 
hides, bing!” 

“Ves,” growled Captain Atkins, in 
rumbling assent. “‘I believe in what Gen- 
eral Jakey Smith said in his now famous 
order. Shoot everything with its shirt 
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tail out, for when j kill the mice 
there’ll be no rats. Kindly make note of 
the fact that there has been very little 
trouble from the district where Jakey 
made his little march, and left behind 
him a cloud of smoke and ruin. Not that 
I want you to think this should be the 
eternal rule over here in these pearls of 
the Antilles, but they need one good les- 
son bad. Ever since the Spaniards have 
left the Islands they have been acting 
like kids fathers couldn’t afford 
to send them to school.” 

Kane arose from his chair. 

“But boys, remember one _ thing. 
Without entering into the argument, 
permit me to call attention to Exhibit 
A for the defense, my poor but dishon- 
est Pedro. He may be your exception 
that proves the rule, but with all his 
calm lying, second story petty thieving, 
gambling, and laziness, that boy Pedro 
would go to Hades and for me. 
His slate is clean; the lesser crimes are 
wiped out, and his Filipino character is 
of the stuff which would make my troop 
the best in the army; he is as loyal as 
the day is long. Se/ah, I am going to hit 
the hay.” 

“Funny how much Bobby thinks of 
that kid, isn’t it?”’ remarked Knight, as 
Kane and his muchacho disappeared in 
the darkness. “Must be because that’s 
the only servant he ever had who could 
get him up in time for guard-mount.” 

The dreaded rainy season struck Lipa 
that year two weeks ahead of schedule. 
Four or five months of steady down- 
pour and drizzle, sickness, and mosqui- 
toes huge were to be the portion of the 
garrison during that time. Also, this was 
one of the best open hunting seasons for 
the various guerilla bands of insurrec- 
tos, who waxed fat on the spoils of the 
land. 

A draggled orderly came _ loping 
across the parade ground and pulled up 
in front of Kane’s quarters. 

When he read the white slip handed 
him, Kane came to sudden and enjoy- 
able life from the bamboo chair, where 
he had lain in combat with lassitude and 
a four months’ old magazine from the 
States. 

“Get out my raincoat, high boots, 


whose 


back 
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poncho, savvy?’ And Pedro shuffled off 
in complete understanding. 

“And take this down to G troop’s 
quarters,” handing the orderly an order 
for his first sergeant to assemble the 
troop for a hike. 

“Boots and saddles” was shortly ring- 
ing out; Bobby came cantering back 
from the Colonel’s quarters; the occu- 
pants of the Army and Navy porch 
waved him good luck and wished they 
were in his shoes, and with a heart full 
of the joy of combat, Bobby Kane went 
forth into the tropical drizzle and almost 
disgraced the American army. For on 
that hike came off the most unlooked 
for evil stroke of fortune that could 
have easily befallen cocky little troop G. 
If things had turned out differently— 

Kane’s orders were to go out and cap- 
ture Red Keenan, the most notorious 
renegade who ever deserted from the 
line and went over to the insurrectos. 
Reports from village after village, 
through which he had passed on his dev- 
astating way with his gang of fast 
fighting robbers, had it that Keenan 
was indeed a much feared and success- 
ful guerilla. He had given himself the 
title of “General,” and had under him a 
band of as tough cut-throats as ever 
straddled a horse. They were not even 
respectors of churches, which they 
looted with a gay and thorough whole 
heartedness that left nothing but the 
stripped images and broken windows to 
tell the tale. 

Colonel Lebolt knew this; Bobby 
Kane knew it; and perhaps better than 
all, troop G knew it well. Keenan had 
been reported only that morning not 
fifteen miles to the north of Lipa, and 
Bobby’s orders were to stay out all the 
rainy season, if necessary, but to be sure 
and come back with the auburn haired 
deserter. 

Four weeks after troop G left Lipa 
they managed to exchange a few scat- 
tering shots with Keenan and his men. 
A more thoroughly saturated and dis- 
gusted troop would have been hard to 
find. That may have accounted for what 
happened. 

One Sunday morning, at daylight, a 
native spy brought in a report that 
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Keenan and all of his “staff” were lordly 

drunk not two miles up the river. Bobby 
led out of his poncho and had the 
op mounted in record time. 

[he spy went ahead of the troop with 
the men who formed the “point.” Horses 
were abandoned as the trail became 
more tortuous, five men being left be- 
hind in charge of all of them. Bobby was 
taking no chances of letting Keenan slip 
hrough his fingers for lack of men to 
cuard all directions of escape. 

[he men were slushing eagerly up the 
narrow trail in single file, Bobby Pedro, 
and the First Sergeant in the lead, when 
the path suddenly wound around a cor- 
ner of an unexpected cliff and opened 
a view which, for peaceful beauty, was 
something of a surprise even to the sea- 
soned Bobby. There, in a little hollow 
nicely surrounded by towering hills, lay 
the snuggest little village of some twenty 
nifpa grass huts that ever tempted a ren- 
egade to stop a while and get drunk. 
There seemed to be but few people 
around, which was natural, in view of 
the promiscuous shooting Keenan and 
his aides were wont to indulge in while 


in their cups. 

“Down in that biggest house, sevor,” 
whispered the guide. “They are very 
likely all asleep now, for last night they 
got very berrachio.” 

Bobby had his men spread out in skir 
mish fashion, three yards apart, with 
orders to form a complete cordon and 
close in on the main buildings of the 
village. Not a sound had so far come 
from any of the huts. 

The plan worked beautifully but for 
one thing. The troop worked noiselessly 
and fast, closed in on the shack with one 
last sprint—and found it empty! Bobby 
turned around to look for the guide, 
with an inward hunch that he would not 
find him, and troop G simultaneously 
received a baptism of fire from the sur 
rounding hills which it will never forget. 

“Stung!” grunted the first sergeant, 
as he and the lieutenant simultaneously 
made for the same clump of bushes. 

“Get down, men, get down low and 
save your fire!’ yelled Bobby. 

The troop circled out again, and three 
wounded men were pulled back into the 
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protection after a few well directed shots 
toward where the largest number of the 
enemy were, up on the big hill to the 
right, Nervously alert, troop G lay there 
waiting for the welcome sound of ‘‘Ad- 
vance by skirmishers.” That waiting for 
the order is the snapping point between 
many a career as coward or hero, 

Around the line swept vague curse 
words; grumbling; shuffling of bodies 
in the high grass. 

“Wait until they fire the next volley, 
sergeant, and then we'll give ’em hell.” 

The next volley came all too soon 
for some, and after years of waiting by 
others, followed immediately by the wel- 
come clarion notes of the bugle. 

How troop G swarmed up that big 
hill on the right and lost ten men in the 
swarming; how a red headed villain 
waved defiance at them from a tree 
around which bullets clipped in hail, is 
another story. 

This story has to do with Pedro, who 
had disappeared the minute the first 
round had greeted them from the hills. 
After that first disastrous charge, Bobby 
lay behind the same old bushes and 
looked in dumb surprise at the settled 
grin on his former first sergeant’s face. 
Nothing else mattered much beyond the 
fact that his own right arm was useless ; 
the thing that struck him as peculiar 
was how a man could grin in the face 
of such a disgraceful fluke as G troop 
had just made. For even though greatly 
outnumbered, the old troop had never 
backed up this way before. Foot by foot 
they had fallen back from their first 
rush in the face of this fire from the 
hills that showed no sign of man. 

Bobby reached over and shook the 


sergeant. 
“Here, Wagner, you must come out 
of it ‘ie 


But Wagner never would. 

“Pedro!” Bobby then called. “Hey, 
Pedro, aliguerau.” 

No answer. 

Perhaps of all things this was the most 
puzzling. Why Wagner should have 
taken this occasion to get killed was 
beyond Kane’s imagination; but why 
Pedro should now take an opportunity 
to decamp to the enemy was stranger 
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still. He had not even thought it of him. 

“Well,” remarked the now First Ser- 
geant, who two hours before had been 
a Corporal (Red Keenan was quite a 
good shot), “your gov-goo has beat it 
to the tall and leafy, all right. Wish to 
gosh night would come on, I want to 
get away from here.” 

hat afternoon Bobby’s arm got him 
into a nice little fever and he slept fit- 
fully, uninterrupted by the psst of the 
bullets from the hills. The firing had 
fallen off to a few scattering shots and 
both sides waited for the next throw of 
the dice, with Dame Fortune apparently 
favoring one Red Keenan. 

Bobby was playing football in one 
of his most pleasant short cat-naps and 
had just carried the ball over the line 
for the deciding touch down over An- 
napolis, the crowd had just arisen and 
yelled a mighty roar at him, when he 
came to with a start to realize that the 
yells were real. 

Bobby was in later years standing in 
front of an old master in the Metropoli- 
tan and heard a lady pausing nearby re- 
mark that it was the most beautiful 
thing she had ever seen. Bobby smiled 
to himself at the time, for he remembered 
the most beautiful sight of his life with- 
out any trouble. It was the big kinky head 
of the first sergeant of M troop of the 
—th Cavalry, which showed in all its 
African glory up over the tall grass that 
Sunday afternoon. 

Bobby never remembered just exactly 
how it happened; all he knew was that 
reénforcements had arrived, colored 
fighting men of the regular line, tried 
and true at San Juan and Malolos both. 
With these men to help, he knew Red 
Keenan’s days of liberty were at end; 
and he gave one leading, yelling order 
and charged up the hill. 

Taken by complete surprise, the enemy 
was hoist upon its own petard, for to 
climb up was out of the question and 
their own little trail which led into 
this house of the spider was now filled 
with yelling giants with enormous ivory 
ornaments in their open mouths. Every 
guerilla who could do so before being 
shot, there and then laid down his arms 
to the United States of America. Red 
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Keenan was afterwards hung in the plaza 
of Lipa. 

A few hours later, after the wounded 
had been attended to and the litter 
bearers shaped up for the return march 
down the valley, Lieutenant Kane heard 
a commotion over by the cook’s domain. 

There was evidently an argument. 

“‘What’s the matter here?” he inquired 
of the glowering and dusky king of pots. 

“This heah goo-goossays he aint had 
no salmon ’tall and I know he has. Done 
fed him twice already to-night and jes’ 
caught him trying to steal a loaf of 
bread,” responded the indignant chef. 
“But I done spotted him out, the wuth- 
less niggah. I recognize’ him by a scar 
on his jaw.” 

The colored First Sergeant stepped up 
and intervened. 

“T guess yo’ all might as well let him 
have some more gold fish, Ike. Dat’s 
Pedro, the Lieutenant’s dog-robber, what 
done come back to our camp and brought 
us up heah to help G troop climb outen 
a hole they fell in.” 

Lieutenant Bobby Kane stepped out 
of the dusk and gazed wonderingly at a 
muddy, happy, ugly scarred Filipino, 
who was gladsomely disposing of much 
staff of life. 

Pedro, intent only on the object in 
hand, immediately proclaimed his ab- 
solute innocence of desires on the com- 
missary. 

“Well, well, well!” Kane finally man- 
aged to remark. “Pedro, how would you 
like to be a lieutenant of native scouts ?”’ 

Pedro pondered this thoughtfully and 
between mouthfuls finally delivered his 
decision. 

“No, sefor, not yet. It was only three 
Sundays ago that the son of a dog named 
Esperante licked my chicken Compra- 
dore with his big Sulu rooster, and I 
must stay in Lipa until I have revenge. 
sut some day later, quien sabe?” 

Bobby Kane laughed and _ turned 
away, and as he rode down the valley 
that night, he heard Bones Bates singing 
softly: 


Oh, he may be a brother of your’s, 
Bill Taft, 
Rut he aint even a cousin of mine. 
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Thirty Pieces of Silver 


BY JOE 


ILLUSTRATED 


WO men leaning forward over a 

small table upon which stood two 
steins. conversed in low tones. A few 
yards away a Japanese lantern threw its 
feeble rays outward, barely touching 
with light the nook in which they sat 
apart from the rest of the garden. In the 
distance other lanterns in pairs and clus- 
ters glimmered amid the foilage. The re- 
sort was almost deserted. Three men and 
a woman occupied a table conspicuously 
central, where the lanterns were thickest, 
and their conversation was being con- 
ducted with frequent outbursts of laugh- 
ter which sounded through the place at 
strange variance with the quiet. The 
click of bottles, the rattle of steins being 
gathered by the waiters, the occasional 
rush of a car outside, furnished the only 
other sounds. 
Suddenly one of the men leaned fur- 
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BY F. R. HARPER 


ther forward and touched his companion 
upon the shoulder. 

“One hundred and fifty,” he said. 
“One hundred and fifty and not another 
sou. I'll make it one hundred and fifty, 
half from the expense account and half 
from my own pocket. We stand to win 
anyhow but a certainty is worth the 
money.” 

He looked at the other. fixedly, still 
leaning forward. With an impatient 
shrug his companion threw off the hand 
on shoulder and shoved back his 
chair, 

“Two hundred or nothing,” he said. 
“Two hundred is the only amount I'll 
consider. Two hundred! Gad, man, how 
cheap do they buy men in Iowa?” 

The other frowned. 

“But I can have you barred,” he said. 
“T can go to the committee and tell them 
you were willing to sell them out but 
haggled over the price.” 


his 


” 











His tone was confident, his manner in- 
sulting. Ihe other man smiled. 

“Vou talk like a fool,” he said, “a 
blithering, bran- fattened fool. How 
many witnesses have you? How many 
people would believe your word against 
mine here? You're not ribbing a goat of a 
Freshman. Why, they wouldn’t let you 
finish. And if your accusation ever got 
out of the committee room, the part of 
you that remained could ‘be sent back to 
your moaning a/ma mater in an envelope 
with no postage due. I’ve wasted enough 
time here already. Sol will be closing in 
another quarter hour. Iwo hundred! I 
give you five minutes.” 

The other man smoked moodily for a 
moment, then thrust his hand into his 
pocket, brought out a book, and began 
to fill in a check. 

“Hold on,” his companion inter- 
rupted him sharply. “It has to be cash. 
No checks. What kind of an ass do you 
take me for?” 

Che other slipped the check-book back 
into his pocket, producing a wallet in its 
stead. He counted out several bills on 
the table and handed them across. 

“Pardon the informality,” he grunted 
ironically. “Very sorry I haven't a sil- 
ver waiter. Too lazy to get up and do the 
bended knee, you know, but the notes are 
good.”’ 

The man across the table counted the 
money carefully, slipped a rubber band 
about the wad and thrust it into his 
pocket. He took a folded paper from 
his coat and handed it across. 

“It’s all there,” he said. ‘Every work- 
ing signal, with all formations, tricks, 
strategies, everything. Good-night!”’ 

He had risen without waiting for the 
other to move, and passing between two 
oleander bushes, threw open a small 
wicket which led into a side street. Un- 
der the street lamp on the corner he 
halted and looked at his watch. 

“Twelve,” he said, “and that was the 
last car to town. Well, I’ve twelve hours 
to see the old skinner before he turns me 
in, and all this goes up in fireworks.” 


A crowd of students turned into the 
side street. A high, squeaky voice 
screeched plaintively from their midst. 
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“And it’s al-l my lo-ove for you-o0-00.” 

“Hello, Virie,” broke in the voice of 
Sam Streetly, interrupting the enthusi 
astic owner of the maidenly voice and 
amorous ditty. “Pretty late for you to be 
about. Better not run into old Scragley 
at this ungodly hour, with the game to 
morrow on his brain.” 

Virie McNamara replaced his watch, 
falling into step with the others. 

‘Just came by from Spinster Hall,” he 
explained, ‘and dropped into Sol’s for 
a lemonade. Great thing, lemonade, to 
make you sleep. I'll make it up in the 
morning. No classes, you know. Nothing 
until we meet Scragley at eleven at the 
gym.” 

They proceeded up the darkened 
street, the warbler taking advantage of a 
drop in the conversation to complete his 
interrupted serenade. 

At Twenty-second Street McNamara 
turned off. 

“Well, I leave you here,” he called. 
“Night, fellows!” 

“Night, Vie!” 

“Night, Mac!” 

“S’long, old boy!” they answered to- 
gether. 

Then they collected in a bunch, and 
as McNamara went up the steps he 
heard the quick, sharp voice of Streetly. 

“Now, all together. One, two, three. 
What’s the matter with McNamara?” 

Then the united chorus thundered 
forth: 

“He’s all right.” 

And Streetly : ‘“‘Who says so?” 

Chorus, louder: ““E—vry—bo—dy.” 

McNamara stood in the shadow by 
the door and watched them onward up 
the street. There were Streetly and Bob 
Waring and Ben Stirling and Steve Mel 
vin and little Joe Minto of the musical 
temperament. They had locked arms 
across each other’s shoulders and were 
taking the middle of the street, all join- 
ing now with little Joe: 


“Oh, we'll all stand together, 
Sunshine or rainy weather, 
And we'll stay and see the whole 
thing through—oo—oo.” 


Virie slipped his night key into the 
lock, opened the door softly and hurried 
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guickly in to shut out the good, sweet 
sound. It made him foolish, it made him 
weak. He stifled a sob as he hurried up 


e stalrs. 


I] 


\s Virie lounged leisurely across the 
impus toward the gymnasium at ten 
minutes to eleven the following morn- 
he caught sight of a figure making 
he same destination from the direc- 
mn of Forty-first Street crossing. The 
figure was sprinting wildly for the gym, 
ip in hand, red hair disheveled, and by 
the long, swinging strides he recognized 
the man for Dick Kentworthy. As the 
figure of Kentworthy rapidly approached 


r f 


the low red-stone building, two other 
figures sprang from beneath the win- 
dows of the hand-ball room and _ has- 
tened to meet him. He almost fell into 


| 


their arms, and as McNamara came up, 
he was wildly sputtering in the true 
Kentworthy style. 

“Why, darn their black hearted, sneak- 
ing souls,” he gasped. “They’re the 
lowest lot of underhanded muts that 
bribing, swindling, cheating school ever 
hired off their butcher wagons. Why, 
they oughter been barred three years ago, 
anyway, when they flaunted that hired 
boiler-maker, Dietze, in the face of de- 
cent college sportsmanship. Oh, say—” 

And he finished in a gulp, his face 
livid with rage, haloed by its mop of out- 
standing lurid hair. 

“What’s the matter, Dick?” the three 
broke in together, two supporting him as 
the third pounded him on the back in an 
effort to aid his retarded respiration. 

“Matter?” he cried, finding his wind 
with a rush. “Matter? Oughtenter play 
any such bunch. Oughter be barred. 
Oughter be thrown out bodily. Matter? 
Where’s Scrag? Those dirty muts have 
sneaked a spy onto our signals. Where’s 
Scrag, I say? Serves us right for asso- 
ciating with bums playing college foot- 
ball.” 

They hurried into the gym, where the 
others were already assembling. Scrag- 
ley, the coach, arrived promptly at 
eleven, and was at once surrounded. To 
him was explained breathlessly, with fre- 
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quent interruptions, the thing that Kent- 
worthy had chanced upon. Kentworthy 
himself did most of talking. He 


was cooled off to a great extent now and 
] 
yi 


the 
explained to the coach in a fairly con- 
secutive manner how he had overhead an 
[owa man in the lobby of the hotel con- 
fiding to another, who was one of their 
supporters, “tout” and Kent- 
worthy described him, that he could take 
every nickle in sight on the game and 
count the money already won, that they 
had gotten the secret signals of the other 
team, everything they would do, every 
play, every strategy; that they would 
walk away with the game, run it over 
their opponents; that the other team 
wouldn’t make a move that they weren't 
“on to,”’ because when the quarter called, 
he would be telling the men across the 
line from him exactly what commands 
he was giving those who crouched wait- 
ing behind. 

When the narrative was and 
even Kentworthy stood silent, with both 
hands buried in his tangled mane, Scrag- 
ley expressed himself tacitly and to the 
point, with an oath. 

His face had hardened, while the ex- 
cited team about him relieved themselves 
in anathemas which to each presented 
itself as most salient. He was a small 
man, wonderfully constructed. Stripped, 
he presented a body of trained muscles, 
each worked down to the size at which 
it would be most effective, the 
symmetrical, poised, obedient. Clothed, 
he was quite ordinary looking. Only his 
eyes told of the impression made upon 
him by the thing that had been told. His 
face was expressionless in its stoniness. 
But the eyes gleamed with a hint of the 
man behind them, the man who could 
rise above emergency, quick to act, with 
the quickness of one who is trained to ex- 
pect and 
may arise. 

He walked “horse” ~and 
swung a leg over it. The expectant crowd 
of men followed. They stood silently 
waiting, confident that this leader, whom 
they had learned to trust, could not fail 
them. They knew better than to speak. 
Scragley’s temper was not a stranger to 
these intimates of his training. 
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overcome the exigencies that 
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Chere’s only one thing,” he began, 


and they crowded the more closely about 


him, “‘that we can do. No, there are 
two, but we wont do the other. ()ne is to 
work like ‘blazes on a new code and fight 


it out the best we can. The other is to 
decline to play. When we do that, we 
admit that we have an Iscariot among 
us. a man who would sell his college, 
his friends, and his honor as a man. Of 
course we have this Iscariot. Some one 
has played the barterer. We needn't play. 
We can say to the world that ’Varsity was 
sold out by one of her own men. Or we 
can get up a new code as well as possible 
and fight like fury. What do you fel 
lows want to do? It wont do us any good 
to expose the man that told, and it will 
do ’Varsity a lot of harm.” 

Kentworthy jumped to the front, his 
face livid. 

“We'll play,” he screeched. “And 
we'll win, by the beard of my parental 
incestor. And then we'll find this mucker 
that sold us, and what we’ll do to him—”’ 

Into the hand-ball room they hurried 
and behind locked doors worked like 
demons until one o’clock, when Scragley 
let them go for an hour for lunch. 

McNamara left the others, in a sort of 
daze. As Scragley had said, there was an 
Iscariot among them, but so thoroughly 
did they enter into the plan for the cir 
cumvention of the dastardly trick worked 
upon them, so determined were they that 
the honor of their a/ma mater should be 
upheld, that this blot on her name should 
be hidden and wiped out privily, that 
they seemed to have forgotten for the 
time that one among them was a dastard, 
a man so low that he would thrust in the 
dark, so mercenary that he would sell his 


soul. 
II] 


McNamara sought an excuse himself 
because of his urgent need. Then would 
come flashing before him the scene of 
eleven stern, set faces in the line, and the 
other set faces watching, learning, fol- 
lowing, working, too, that they might 
know the code and be able to go in to 
fight should one of the chosen fail. He 
rehearsed again the struggle that had 
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been overcome when the idea of this get- 
ting money first presented itself to him, 
of his better self crying out against the 
thing his needs demanded that he do. It 
had been the victory of a moment, when 
he had seized an opportunity in the de- 
serted garden to approach the coach of 
the visiting team, and had found in him 
the scoundrel who would buy. He had 
done it quickly, impetuously, to put him- 
self beyond the possibility of retreat. And 
then, when he had the money, the price 
of his soul it seemed to him, he had 
turned sick with the thought of the thing 
that he had done. Why had he not gone 
back even then? But the signals were 
known, the secret was out, the soul was 
already sold. 

It hurt him most that of all the squad 
who alone knew the signals, he was per- 
haps the last man they would suspect, 
for he knew that they loved him, the 
team to a man worshiped him, swore by 
him. He had played the star full for 
three years, and the whole college loved 
him for the very thing that he had sold, 
the thing for which they owed him many 
times, victory on the field. 

He started for the dining-room of the 
training squad, then ‘bolted across the 
campus toward his lodgings. He burst 
into his room, unlocked the trunk, threw 
the contents in a jumble on the floor un- 
til he found a box at the bottom. From 
this he took an envelope, plunged out of 
the room, down the steps. Not waiting 
for a car, he made for town in a long, 
swinging run. 


The Iowa coach was surprised when a 
breathless bell boy panted out to him the 
information that a gentleman was wait- 
ing to see him in the private parlor of 
the hotel. As he entered the room, a 
white-faced man strode past him and 
locked the door behind him. Then the 
man turned to him, and thrust an en- 
velope into his hands. 

“There’s your dirty money,” he blurted 
out. “And I’ve a mind to kill you here!” 
He came closer az@ grasped the other’s 
shoulder roughly. ‘“You’ve got what you 
wanted, but if you so much as whis- 
per it, Ill kill you. Understand? So 
much as say you could buy, even hint such 
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1 thing, and you wont leave this town 
live. If you do, I'll follow you to the end 
earth to kill you.” 
[he next instant the coach was alone, 
ding in his hand an envelope which 
ntained two hundred dollars in bills. 
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He had threatened to put it before the 
whole town, the president of the univer- 
sity, and demand payment, or—. Mc- 
Namara knew that there were a dozen 
fellows who would put up the money 
gladly. But there was the ignominy of it, 

















Two men, leaning forward over a sn 


When McNamara reached the street 
he hesitated a moment. Should he see 
Jekkels now and put him off once more, 
someway, somehow, until the game was 
played? It would be hard. He knew the 
man too well not to realize that. And he 
had threatened to publish the whole 
shameful thing, the all-night game, the 
trust, the long delay, the many excuses. 


all table conversed in low tones 


the shameful publicity of the thing. 
Everybody knew Jekkels’ reputation, and 
everybody knew McNamara. He must 
head it off. He must see Jekkels. Until 
the game was played, ah, until the 


game— 

He had already turned his face to- 
ward the lower part of the town. Over 
the Pacific Saloon Jekkels could be 
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found at any time, day or night. M« 
Namara sprang up the steps and almost 
into the arms of a man descending 

“Ah.” he gulped, as he re¢ ognized the 
small figure. 

Jekkels was smiling pleasantly 

“It’s all right,”’ he said. “‘] got the reg 
ister O. K. this mornin’. Better late than 
never, yer know. But I sez, sez I, ‘Never 
better than now,’ sez I.” He leaned 
against the wall and laughed appreci- 
atively at his own humor. 

Virie was staring at him blankly. The 
man caught the expression and hesitated. 
His was the attitude of a person who has 
overlooked a bet. 

“Vour name’s McNamara, aint it?’ 
exclaimed. ‘‘Well, I gets a register this 
mornin’. There’s two  hundred-dollar 
notes in it. And there’s a letter signed by 
you. Here’s the letter.” 

He fumbled in his pocket and brought 
forth a sheet of paper. It stated simply 
that the amount enclosed was in liquida- 
tion of a personal indebtedness, and the 
note was subscribed with Virie’s name. 
He glanced over the words qui kly. 
Then his eye strayed to the corner of the 


: he 


sheet. It was note paper and embossed in 
the corner, he read: 


Cui AtpHa Mu, Woop COoL.ece 


He looked quickly at Jekkels. 

“You have the money,” he said, ‘‘and 
I suppose you wont mind my taking back 
the note. If you will kindly receipt on 
the bottom ?” 

“Oh sure, sure,” agreed the other, and 
affixed his name to the bottom of the 
note. ““That’s all right.” 

“Thank you,” said Virie, and hurried 
down the stair. 

“Wood College,” he repeated to him- 
self as he hastened toward the Univer- 
sitv. “Wood College. Strikes me that’s in 
Iowa. Wood College. Chi Alpha Mu. 
That’s a strange frat. Never heard of it. 
Must be local. Chi Alpha Mu—” he 
halted, breathless. ““Why, that’s the queer 
pin Perry Chamberlain wears. And he’s 
an Iowa man. Gad! But why in all blazes 
should Chamberlain, how could he know 
anything about all this other mess? He’s 
a queer fellow anyway. Don’t under- 


stand him. But he’s a bri 
right.” 


k, all right, al] 


LV 


Scragley admitted him into the hand 
ball room, unlocking the door himself. 
He was almost stripped, and was in a 
fever of enthusiastic hurry. 

“Off with your clothes, Mac,” he com 
manded. “You're late now, and we've got 
to work like all hades to get together in 
any sort of shape. Hurry up now. All 
right there, you fellows. 47—59—3. 
Mac, you must get onto this silent signal 
for the mass play through left guard 
You'll have the ball and 

So he ran on as McNamara hurriedly 
got rid of his street clothes and joined 
the others. They had barely two hours 
to perfect themselves in the absolutely 
new code. It would seem impossible. But 
that was something Scragley didn’t know 
about. He could not understand how any 
thing could be impossible. 

The bleachers were full, the side lines 
packed six deep, when the Iowa team ran 
on to the field and began warming up. 
Their advent was greeted by a weak 
cheering in the section of the grand- 
stand reserved for the Iowa visitors, and 
by a blatant screech from the top of a 
tally-ho where a fat man _ bellowed 
through a megaphone. The tally-ho was 
the center of attraction, for the Iowa 
bettors were there, calling in “every 
nickle” they could touch. They grew 
bold and began to offer odds. They grew 
bolder and offered heavier odds. Then a 
small man stepped forward with a check 
book in his hand, and their cries were 
suddenly stilled. They had found a little 
more cash than they could handle. 

“They don’t know McNamara, I 
guess,” murmured the small man to a 
friend, who had also signed for several 
“nickles.” “I guess they don’t.” 

The University eleven ran on. They 
came in pairs and gathered in the center 
of the field where Scragley held them in 
consultation. McNamara had been de- 
tained in the gym and came through the 
gate alone, proceeding in a jog trot to 
join the others in the center of the field. 
When the team appeared, it seemed that 
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the underworld had turned loose all its 
screeching fiends. But when the crowd 
iught sight of McNamara, those who 
sat sprang to their feet, those on the side 
lines strained at the ropes until it seemed 
iat the slender hemp must break and 
ill the sea of yelling men and boys 
pon the field. Wave on wave of deafen- 
1g clamor rent the air. Virie waved his 
ind to them, first one side, then the 
other. At this they cried the more. 
hen when the panic had subsided for 
noment, somewhere far down the field 
i voice broke the temporary quiet. It was 
h and full, even in the open: 


“Oh Virie, oh Vie, we know ye are 
the bye, 
Oh Virie McNamara the darlin’ 0’ me 


cve 


Instantly it was taken up along the line 
until the whole length of it was bellow- 
ing the refrain. They were still at it 
when the referee’s whistle proclaimed 
that the game was on. 


The kick fell to the visitors. Little 
“Mary” Vendenberge, the quarter, cap- 
tured the oval, wheeled, ran ten yards, 
ducked under the arms of a strapping 
Iowan, sped on ten yards more, slipped 
through the fingers of a clutching foe, 
gained five more, was tackled, and with 
the body of his assailant upon him, 
squirmed over beyond the forty yard 
line. The Iowa team ‘lined up ex- 
pectantly. They were almost eager in 
their assurance. But to their straining 
ears came the piping voice of little 
“Mary,” bearing a strange, unlooked for 
message. For an instant they were dum- 
founded, and in that instant their for- 
mation was shattered, and Kentworthy’s 
flaming mop was streaking up the field 
toward their goal. He had reached the 
twenty-yard line of the enemy’s territory 
when downed. The Iowans were grown 
wary. Again the piping voice of the little 
quarter told them nothing, but the play 
was blocked and their position held. 
Again their line was battered, with a three 
vard gain. Again, and the pigskin rested 
snugly under Bloomby’s chest beyond the 
line. They rallied then and held the three 
downs with but a four yard gain. They 
had given up the idea of pre-knowledge. 
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and their confidence in an easy victory 
had gone away. Some of them whispered 
to their mates that Bolykin, their coach, 
had talked too fast. 

McNamara played steadily the game 
of heavy hammering at the opposing line 
and quick sure action on opposition. He 
played desperately, yet with a coolness 
strange even to the man of steady brain 
who had gained the reputation of never 
going “into the air.”’ Yet throfighout it 
all came tauntingly to him the sugges- 
tion that he was no longer one of them 
with whom he played, that if they knew, 
they would despise, loath him, that these 
great-hearted fellows who loved him 
were the victims of his treachery, and 
but for Kentworthy’s fortunate eaves 
dropping they would even now be run 
over, blocked, anticipated in every move. 
And to him, too, came mocking, ‘the 
vision of the crumpled bills, the blood 
money of his taking. His brain worked 
in two channels. One was cool, collected, 
deliberate, sure, catching the orders from 
the little quarter, commanding the neces- 
sary actions to obey, even going beyond 
and anticipating emergencies that might 
arise. The other was a-dance with min- 
gled passions, a terrible choking shame 
coupled with a frenzied determination to 
win, a taunting awareness of his own de- 
pravity of a moment, a loathing of self 
which was so bitter, so uncompromising 
that he found himself wondering vaguely 
that the team did not turn upon him and 
stamp him into the earth. 

At the end of the first half neither 
team had scored. Scragley, excited, en- 
thusiastic, profane ; Scragley, with all his 
war paint on, exhorted, commanded, in- 
structed the team in whispers. Only by 
his gestures could the side lines appre- 
ciate his strenuosity. But they knew 
Scragley and the ten or twenty squads of 
rooters gave him evidence of their entire 
approval with long drawn “Nine Rahs.” 
Individual voices broke in between: 
“Tell it to ’em, Scrag,” “Give ’em the 
dope, Scrag, old man,” “We gotter score 
next half, Scragley.” Bedlam took pos- 
session and held undivided sway. The 
’Varsity band added to the tumult shrilly. 
Then the band marched out upon the 
field. and the multitude poured over the 








side lines, formed in a long, serpentine 
nation and took up its march around 
field, the band leading. When they 
dl | t] - orgy, the intermis- 
was over and the re fe ree’s whistle 

\ s l r e Yallh¢ 
| vas downed on the enemy’s 
rty-vard ( was t r property 
ind y s rnly foug the way 
low! field. They, too, formed a mag 
nificent machine which hammered and 
battered surely. The game resolved itself 
n S plays, a ontest of downs, slow, 
tremenduously heavy, a. struggle of 
massed bodies against massed bodies. At 
times the gain was infinitesimal. ‘Then 
with a shif g of the mass the space was 
gain d. Phi lowans retained the ball, 


fighting every foot, making their five 
vards by 1 scratch on the third down. 


. , , 7 ? 4 
Surely they advanced. Desperately their 
‘ 


ned to throw them back. 


ine was reached. Into the 

’Varsity’s territory they struggled, five 

vards, ten, fif | 

question of downs until they should shove 
} ? 


~ “ ] 
way across the goal 


9—96—1,”” panted the Iowan quar- 
two machines met above the 


ly t iT try ing casnine 
Jail, Strain a st iiiiv. Raspitie. 


“Down,” and the piled up mass of bodies 


disintegrated, disclosing the bottom body 


flat upon the oval with one yard gained. 
\gain they came together, clenched, 
heaving. This time the ball lay a bare 
welve inches beyond its former position. 
‘47 O ; 

the ’Varsity team threw themselves upon 


thea ] ino line it] 


he advancing line with a desperation 


62,”’ cracked the quarter, and 


which made them demoniac bulls. The 


mass squirmed, shoved, swaved backward 


upon the Iowans. The whistle of the ref 
eree shrilled. Slowly the men _ picked 
themselves from the jumble. The bal! 


had not advanced, and of consequence 
fell into the hands of the home team. 
he lines formed, squatting, with 


muscles tense, nerves a-tingle. No sound 
came from little “Mary.” He squatted 
head far over, his back doubled into 
a complete and perfect bow. Suddenly 
the ball was snapped and passed, and Mc 
Namara found the pigskin tucked under 

s arm before he realized the maneuver. 


with 
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It was the silent play which Scragley had 
warned him to “get onto.” For the minut 
est fraction of time he was bewildered 
He had forgotten the play and did not 
know what to do. ‘Then he saw an opening 
and sprang for it. He felt fingers clutch 
him, relax, pass on. He saw before him 


+} 


the head and shoulders of a squatting 
man who stretched forth his arms to him 
greedily. ‘There was no time to dodge. 
Tlis muscles tautened and he threw him 
self into the air. He alighted still run 
ning, untouched, the man who had con 
fronted him clawing the empty air be 
hind. Before him stretched the long field, 
green, cut across by millions of white 
lines, all parallel, all gleaming and 
dancing away interminably. In the dis 
tance, reared against the sky-line the 
gaunt, gallows-like silhouette of the goal 
beckoned him. It seemed to him to taunt 
him, even as the dancing white lines 
mocked him, to flee away before him, as 
it beckoned and called to him. 

From an infinite distance, more like a 
memory or an echo, came faintly to his 
ears the crying of a multitude. It re- 
minded him oddly enough of a stampede 
that he had witnessed on his uncle’s 
ranch, when the maddened herd had 
broken from the shipping pens and scat- 
tered themselves over the plain. He had 
been two miles away at the ranch house 
when the noise began, and the memory 
of the wild clamor softened by the dis- 
tance into a continuous, muffled roar, re- 
verted to him now as he ran, and he 
wondered vaguely what the stampede 
was about. Then between him and the 
goal posts appeared two other bodies, 
nearer the post than he, converging on 
his course. The goal was very close now, 
another moment he would be in its 
shadow. Then the two bodies hurled 
themselves upon him. One grasped him 
about the shoulders, the other fastened 
about his waist. 

So headlong was his speed that in- 
stead of being thrown backward, he stag- 
gered and fell forward, fell almost to 
his knees, caught himself, staggered 
again, dragging the burden of his as- 
sailants with him. There was the goal 
not ten feet away, lifting its gaunt cross 
upon the background of the darkening 
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sky. He was doubled and bent with the 
dead weight hanging to him, dragging 
him down. But he must not be dragged 
down, must keep his legs. He must get 
beyond that last white line there beneath 
the posts. He staggered, dragging the two 
men with him, fell forward, caught, stag 
gered and fell again, this time all the 
way, with the Iowans upon him. He 
squirmed, twisted, rolled over. Now he 
was on his knees, with one man on his 
back, the other clinging to his legs. He 
lunged forward and rolled, throwing out 
his arms, with the ball tight between his 
hands. It cleared the line. 

And as he lay face down, he heard the 
stampede rushing upon him. Closer it 
came, clearer, until its individual voices 
broke forth sharply, as some one more 
clamorous than the others emptied his 
lungs. Merging again it surged nearer, 
crying ever one wild cry. And the burden 
of its cry was “McNamara!” 

Then he was up and the crowd was 
backed to the ropes again and Kent- 
worthy was sprawled on the ground hold- 
ing the ball for Bob Waring to kick. 
Even as the revolving oval circled be- 
tween the posts, the umpire’s call marked 
the end of the second half and the battle 


was won 


Dodging, ducking, running, McNam- 
ara escaped the clutches of the hilarious 
collegians and reached the gymnasium 
in advance of the team. A quick shower, 
a rub down, and he was dressed and out 
in the air again. The others had come in 
leisurely, followed by a number of the 
more enthusiastic rooters, but McNam- 
ara evaded them, leaving the brightly 
lighted dressing-room through the dark- 
ened gymnasium proper and out by a side 
door. 

As he stepped into the air, he halted 
a moment in the shadow and looked down 
over the campus. The sun had dropped 
behind the row of foothills which 
stretched away a mile to the south, and 
the earth was wrapped in the elusive, 
beautifying afterglow of an evening of 
Indian summer. Ghost shapes in pairs, in 
squads, with here and there a single 
lounging shadow, lingered about the 


campus, their presence acclaimed ever 


and anon by an outburst of spirits, 
which took form in the sharp crying of ; 
yell or the melancholy chanting of 
song. Even as he hesitated, looking, cam« 
drifting upward from far down by Clay 
erly Hall a fragment: 


“Oh, it’s Virie and it’s Virie and it’ 
Vie, 

Oh, it’s Macna, Macna MacNamara 
Vie.” 


And with a strange sobbing cry he 


clapped both hands over his ears and 
hurried away into the gathering night. 


V 


It was a haggard, worn out man, who 
knocked on Chamberlain’s door at ten 
o'clock the following morning. At first 
there was no response; then came the 
sound of slippered feet, moving across 
the floor inside, and the door was opened 
by Chamberlain. 

“Why, Mac. Come in, come in!” he 
cried. “Just crawled out. Didn’t get in 
till rather early this morn, you know, and 
the downy felt pretty good. Have a chair. 
Got vour pipe with you? You’ll find the 
mixture in that green jar.” 

McNamara dropped into the prof- 
fered chair, and Chamberlain in loose 
robe and slippers disappeared into a 
closet and brought out a decanter. 

“You’re looking fagged,” he ran on. 
“The strain must have gotten on your 
nerves a bit. Try a drop of this. Train- 
ing’s over, you know, and we can enjoy 
the luxuries again. Eh, old fellow? Say 
when.” 

He was pouring the sparkling liquor 
into a glass. 

“A little water now, please,” sug- 
gested McNamara. 

When he had drained the glass he 
stood up and laid his hand on Cham- 
berlain’s shoulder. 

“Perry,” he said, “I’ve just come over 
here to thank you. I was in a beastly 
hole. I don’t know how you knew, and 
you needn’t tell me unless you want to, 
but I thank you all the same. You needn’t 
deny it, because I got the note with the 
name of your frat and your college in 
the corner. I really couldn’t figure it 
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ut though, because we’ve never been 

it you might call intimate, you know, 

| you're about the last one of the fel- 
vs I'd have expected it from.” 

Ihe other man stood holding the de- 
inter in his hand as Virie talked. He 
flushed slightly as Virie continued, and 

en he had concluded, set the bottle on 

e table and began slowly to fill his 

pe. He kept his eyes from Virie’s in a 
kind of confusion. It was evident that 

e role of benefactor sat ill upon him. 

‘I suppose it was rather a nervy thing 

do, under the circumstances,” he said, 

onsidering the fact that we hadn’t 

‘en very chummy and all that. I thought 
t the time it wasn’t exactly the thing, 
is if I hardly had the right, you under- 
stand. But even though you hadn’t taken 
to me over much, Mac, I liked you, al 
ways had wanted to know your kind of 
man, you see, and when the chance of 

red to serve you, I was, well, I was 
glad that I could do any little thing—” 

He hesitated confusedly. 

\icNamara threw his arm about the 
other’s shoulders. 

“It was mighty clever of you,” he 
hoked, his voice breaking huskily, “‘any 
way, old man, and I’m sorry I didn't 
know you better before.” 

[he other turned quickly and looked 
at his companion. Impulsively their arms 
extended and their hands met in a firm 
clasp, a hand clasp that was more elo 
quent than little feeble words could be. 

hey were still standing, when the 
sound of steps and voices sounded in the 
hall ouside, and a sharp rap on the door 
brought them back to their surroundings. 

Chamberlain sprang to the door and 
opened it. In the semi-shadow of the hall 
McNamara made out the face of Kent- 
worthy, discernible by day or night a wag 
once averred, and behind him Waring, 
Bentley, Windom, and the others. Shov- 
ing to the front came the short figure of 
Scragley. 

“Come right in, fellows,” Chamber- 
lain welcomed them. ‘‘Haven’t enough 
chairs, wasn’t expecting so much com- 
pany, but there’s the bed, and the trunks, 
and— 

“Why, what’s up? You all look as if 
you'd seen a ghost.” 


, 


hey were filing into the room, slowly, 
with the dignity of a funeral cortége. 
They grouped themselves about the table, 
all standing. No one spoke. All looked at 
Scragiey as to a preappointed spokes- 
man. McNamara had taken his seat upon 
the end of the bed as they came in, and 
Chamberlain stood a few feet away, his 
face the picture of perplexity. Scragley 
threw his foot over the arm of a chair. 

‘““There’s no use in prelimimaries,”’ he 
began. “You weren’t in the gym yester- 
day, Chamberlain, when we got the news 
of the lowan’s bribing one of our men to 
get our code. That was strange. All the 
other substitutes were out. I told you all 
to be on hand.” 

“My sister was in town for an hour 
yesterday morning,” interrupted Cham- 
berlain, “on her way South, and I had 
promised to meet her. I was very sorry, 
Mr. Scragley—”’ 

“That was strange, as I said,” con- 
tinued Scragley, breaking in, “the more 
because of the game and its extreme im- 
portance, the game of the year. Then this 
discovery. Of course we kept it quiet. But 
the team is going to ferret this thing out, 
in fact, has already done a considerable 
amount of quiet investigating. We’ll be 
perfectly frank, Chamberlain, to tell you 
that we suspicion you. And we'll explain 
why we suspicion you. Of course we will 
necessarily be compelled to rely to a 
great extent on circumstances to make our 
case. Circumstances, Chamberlain, are 
against you.” 

“But—” Chamberlain attempted to 
speak. 

“You were seen with one of the Iowa 
team early in the evening the night be- 
fore the game.” 

“T was. He was from my town in 
Iowa, and lived in the same block with 
me.” 

“You are here from an Iowa school 
which furnishes a good many men to this 
college we played yesterday. Naturally 
your sympathies were with them.” 

“T had no sympathies except for my 
own team. It isn’t square, fellows—” 

He appealed to the men clustered 
about the table. 

They were silent, looking to Scragley 
to speak for them. 
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“We are fairly well assured,” con- 
tinued the coach, “that we have located 
the man who played the Iscariot. It 
would do no good to expose the man who 
tried to ditch us. It would only create a 
scandal and scandals always leave their 


mark. We've tried our best to be just 


{ 
this, Chamberlain. We’ve considered 
every man on the team, either as princi 


pal or substitute, and it looks rather as 


f you could be the only man. Perhaps it 
didn’t seem like treachery to you, con 
sidering your friendship for the other 
people. At any rate, there will be no ex 
ose. We simply ask you to leave the col 


I 

lege within the next week, Be called 

home, or have an offer you can’t turn 

down, or something of that kind—” 
McNamara had risen from the bed 

and was standing with hand outstretched. 

His face was quite without color, and he 


} 


stood unsteadily, swaying, so that Cham- 
ht him by the shoulder to 


berlain caught 
support him. 

“Fold on, fellows,” he gasped. “You 
can’t. You mustn’t. Chamberlain didn’t 
do it.” 

Kentworthy’s pipe slipped from his 
mouth and crashed upon the floor. 

“You say he didn’t, Mac,” spoke 
Scragley, finding his voice. “How do 
you know ?” 

(he unsteady form stiffened and the 


color rushed in a flood back to his face. 


“Because,” he said, speaking very low, 
vet with a strange firmness in the tone, 
“T did it myself.” 

For a moment no one breathed. Then 
McNamara resumed: 

“I did it myself. Sold out the old 
school, sold out all the fellows, sold them 
out for mone — 

He hesitated as if to emphasize his 
ignominy. 

“TI did it impulsively, driven out of 
all sense by the pressure of something I 
didn’t want to confide, something I 
couldn’t ask anybody to help me out of, 
because of pride. Sold my pride to pay my 
pride out. Then I was sorry—and then 
when it was too late—I took the money 
back, and,” his eyes lightened an instant, 
“bullied the briber to secrecy. Of course 
I was an Iscariot, even if it was only for 


an instant, and I’ve known the remors 
of the man who hanged himself, in the 
Sunday-school books. | know how he felt 
afterwards.” 

He halted and looked up at his small, 
breathless audience. They were standing 
in the same position as when he had 
begun. 

“IT don’t believe I'd have told if 
hadn't come this way. But even an Is 
cariot can’t stand by and see an innocent 
man blamed for his wrong, at least not 
my kind. I’m sorry you fellows even 
thought it of Chamberlain.” He looked 
“Chamberlair 


up at them again quickly. 


has just done me the greatest service any 
man can,” he went on, ‘and I came over 
here to thank him. I’m mighty glad I 
was here when you fellows came.” 

He picked up his hat and moved to 
ward the door. With his hand on the 
knob he hesitated and turned to them 
again. Impulsively he threw out his 
arms to them. 

“Oh, fellows,” he cried, ‘‘it’s hard, so 
hard. Up there,” he waved his hand in 
the direction of the university, “are the 
happiest memories I have. I love the old 
"Varsity, fellows, love her every stone, 
every foot of old cainpus, every tradition 
And you, oh you—’ 

He buried his face in his hands. 

Scragley sprang to his side and threw 
his arms about him. 

“Brace up, Mac,” he whispered, 
“brace up, old man.” Then he turned to 
the others. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that Mac 
has about squared this thing off, and 
there’s such a thing as carrying punish- 
ment too far. I think we’ve all known 
him well enough and long enough to un- 
derstand him. He’s made it pretty plain. 
I don’t know much about virtues. Mus 
cles are my specialty. But there’s such a 
thing as charity, and there’s such a thing 
as breaking a man’s heart. I believe 
Mac’s all right. What do you fellows 
want to do about it?” 

And the landlady paused a moment at 
her work in the dining-room to listen. 

“Just them college boys,” she re- 
marked. “They’re a good lot, them boys, 
even if they are noisy sometimes.” 
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HEN Mike Patuka readjusted his 
social obligations, sold his wife to 
Placnek, the Hun, for one hundred dol- 
lars—cash and merchandise—and fled 
from Fairchance over night, he left be- 
hind a living remonstrance to this bar- 
gain in the person of Tony, his first- 
born. Not that Tony disapproved of bar- 
gains ; he had the Magyar’s national love 
of trading to the disadvantage of the 
other man; and, furthermore, this trade 
seemed to have exceptional advantages 
of its own—that is, for Patuka. Proof of 
this was Mrs. Patuka’s self-satisfaction 
—‘‘van hunerd dolar”—part cash and the 
balance in merchandise, including a dou- 
ble mattress plumply stuffed “mit real 
fedders—chess !” Also “van keg mit har- 
rings.” It was a good bargain—even 
Tony was compelled to admit — but 
against it stood the new-born impulse of 
the new-world civilization stirring him to 
uneasiness. 

A laugh did it ! Tony had heard Loree, 
the general superintendent, go off into a 
gale of merriment. 

“A hundred dollars, hey? Beats South 
Dakota, doesn’t it ?” 

He subsided foolishly, however, at the 
approach of Miss Ogden, the Commu- 
nity Worker, who had no sympathy with 
his jokes. 





gg! 


His only way was 


to turn and flee 


It was wicked and dreadful, she cried ; 
but, on the other hand, she protested 
strongly when Loree offered’ to have 
Placnek and his bargain-bride bundled 
out of town. 

“No, indeed!” she cried. “Just wait 
until I can make my influence felt 
through Tony. Then the woman will see 
the error of her ways; I think Tony un- 
derstands even now.” 

sut Tony’s view of the stituation was 
purely abstract. If there was such an ado, 
maybe something was wrong with the 
alleged bargain. 

““Mebbe he don’t go to gives mine olds 
man van hunerd dolar?” he inquired, 
anxiously. 

Miss Ogden shook her head vexa- 
tiously, and went at it again. 

“Me no unner’-stan’!”” growled Tony, 
sullenly. 

But as the days drew on, his under- 
standing enlarged. He heard Mrs. Patuka 
referred to as “the bargain-counter bride” 
or “Missis Hunerd Dolar,” each time 
with a laugh or a grin. It sank deeper 
when one of his former schoolmates ad- 
dressed him easily as “young Von Dol- 
ar!” Tony promptly punched the boy in 
the eye, and on the following Sunday, 
challenged Placnek to a prizefight to the 
finish. 
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When the riot in the blocks that this 
strategy provoked was put down by 
Loree and the Coal & Iron police, Loree 
once again offered to rout out the Plac- 
nek ménage. 

But Miss Ogden still said ‘“‘no.” 
faith was pinned on Tony. 

Chere were other reasons why Placnek 
remained. The man was one of the best 
workers in the mine. His coal came up 
large and clean—not butchered down 
from the ‘‘face” after the usual manner 
of Hun or Slav; he was a steady worker, 
too, and though he drank with religious 
regularity every Sunday or holiday, he 
had a head strong enough to resume 
work the day following the wildest kind 
of an orgy. On Mondays, for instance, as 
the result of this drinking, the mines 
were invariably short-handed, but Plac- 
always appeared on the 
weigh-sheets with a tonnage scored 
against it that made the pit-boss exclaim 
in admiration. 

How did the man do it? Placnek 
laughed—he knew how, he said—that 
was all, 

Sut the pit-boss, with Scotch incre- 
dulity, suspected something wrong, and 
ordered the shooter to watch him. Now 
the shooter should have the first 
one to find out. He was appointed, by 
law of the mine, to fire the blasts set in 
the coal by the miners, and if anything 
were wrong, he would have been sure to 
see it. There were no violations, he said. 
It was Placnek’s strength and _ ability 
only that helped him load so much coal. 
So Placnek came to be considered the 
best man in the pit. 

Tony, at his place beside a mine-door 
in the pit, was waiting and watching for 
the next trip of pit-wagons to come 
along, when Placnek slouched up the 
entry on his way to work in his room. 

“Hello, mine Tony,” said he, and, 
grinning, he pinched Tony on the arm 
till the boy cried out in pain. Placnek 
walked on laughing. It was a good joke. 

He did it again that night when 
Tony was passing him in a dark entry 
on his way to the cage. 

But it was not so much of a joke, the 
following day, when a chunk of slate 
came flying out of the dark at the main- 
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parting, and caught Placnek on the el 
bow. He howled fiercely with pain, and 
then raced down the entry in the wake 
of a small figure that ran madly through 
the gloom. But Placnek had gone only 
a few yards when he heard a pit-door 
go banging open, saw a flicker of lamps, 
and was half-deafened by the roar of a 
loaded trip galloping down the incline. 
There was no time to wait then, nor room 
to press against the wall of the narrow 
entry. His only way was to turn and flee 
before it or be crushed ander the loaded 
pit-wagons. So Placnek ran till he came 
to a cut-through, where he stood and 
cursed the Irish driver while the trip 
went roaring by on its way. 

Sut, that night, Tony paid for his 
daring, when Placnek caught him on 
top. 

In the boy’s heart there had grown 
a hate that would have been worthy his 
notable countryman, Attilla, the illus- 
trious Scourge of God. He and his sis- 
ter, Smelka, sat up nights devising ways 
and means of ingenious in 
their premeditated torture, a new-born 
hate that was due not so much to Plac- 
nek’s cruelty or to the merely moral 
question involved in his association with 
Mrs. Patuka, but to a much more posi- 
tive condition. They were being laughed 
at—laughed at because of Placnek’s bar- 
gain. How could they escape it? Like all 
their kind, stupidly bred in ignorance 
and under oppression, they might stand 
abuse both mental or physical—but ridi- 
cule! It was too much. 

“Perhaps I ask me of the Soap Lady?” 
suggested Smelka, referring to Miss Og- 
den by the name by which she was 
known to the community. 

But Tony gave her a pinch so im- 
pulsive and painful that she at once saw 
her mistake, and therefore said no more. 

Tony’s life had become a burden to 
him ; but with the particular stolidity of 
his type, he brooded not so much over 
the actual trouble but, rather how he 
might find revenge. Placnek he avoided 
as far as possible; whenever the giant 
Hun hove in sight, Tony slipped out of 
his way. He knew how to dance and 
dodge about the gob-heaps of the pit or 
go slipping in and out of the cut- 


vengeance, 
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hroughs and parallels with an agility 
that baffled pursuit, but in the open, on 
top, Placnek had him at a disadvantage. 

One night, after the whistle had 
blown, the boy was on his way down the 
main haulage toward the cage, when he 
almost stumbled on the man. Placnek 
was talking to the shooter, and Tony, 
with the whole strategical retreat of the 
mine behind him, crept up cautiously, out 
of pure curiosity, to hear what they were 
talking about. With his light hidden 
under his coat, he crept nearer, listening, 
and heard them raise their voices in dis- 
pute. Placnek and the shooter were 
wrangling over a matter of money. 
Wriggling along the ditch, Tony wormed 
his way nearer, his heart in his mouth, 
but determined to hear all that they were 
saying. Why should they be squabbling 
wer money? A few words came to him 
distinctly; then he heard the chink of 
coin, and the two made off together to- 
ward the pit-bottom. 

What he had heard was enough. Why 
should Placnek give money to the 
shooter? It is an inviolable law of the 
mine that no loader shall fire his own 
shots, but that it shall be done only by a 
practiced miner, duly examined as to his 
fitness. This is because of the gas—one 
spark in a pocket where the explosive 
vapors gather, and death and destruction 
go stalking omnipotent into every nook 
and corner of the underground workings. 
But it is hard to wait when the coal is 
cut, the shot planted ready for the fir- 
ing. Time means money to these men. 
Once in the mood to work, they dread 
delays. 

An hour after the whistle blew on the 
following day, a driver reported that the 
trapper was missing from the door mid- 
way to the heading of North 105. 

“The devil take him, too,” the man 
cried with an oath. ‘The wagons had got 
away with me, and me mule’s hocked and 
lyin’ under the trip already. We all brung 
up ag’in that door, what by rights should 
’a’ been open.” 

The service of the mine-doors is to 
back up the air from the fans so that the 
current may be directed back and forth 
among the galleries and rooms of the pit 
to clear out the gathering gas. In going 
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one direction, the doors swing upon their 
hinges and, going this way, the mules 
learn to push them open with their heads. 
Returning, it is the work of the trappers 
to hold them wide while the loaded 
trips go through. 

“The trip was away from me, and I 
yells to open. But nary an open; and 
head on she goes full tilt into it.” 

It was Tony Patuka, said the man; 
and the pit-boss, snatching up his lamp, 
set out on a run down the haulage. 

“I stopped the trip behint me,” 
grunted the driver, as he ran_ beside. 
“There'll be nothin’ hurted but me own 
mule.” 

Tony, indeed, had deserted his post, 
and with a full understanding of the 
consequences. 

Edging along the entry’s long wall of 
coal, he made for Placnek’s room, and 
had almost reached the turning when his 
straining cars caught the foot-falls of a 
runner. Stifling his breath, his heart al- 
most in his throat, he sank into the ditch 
and waited. Ten feet away, the man came 
to a halt, and turned and faced about. 
Then followed the shattering crash of an 
explosion, and a puff of rancid powder 
smoke streamed from a nearby room- 
turning. Leisurely retracing his steps, the 
man—it was Placnek—shuffled back 
again. 

Tony looked and listened—the shooter 
was not there! Placnek was firing his 
own shots, and the lad laughed aloud in 
joy, confident the secret would cost the 
man his job—perhaps some few months 
in jail. He stole forward, following in 
Placnek’s trail, rounded the edge of the 
room-turning, crawled to the butt of the 
stacked up slate at the gob-heap, and 
there halted in a sudden palsy of fear. 

Placnek stood in the center of the 
room, transfixed. Before him lay the 
shattered coal, sprawling from the vein, 
and at the top gleamed and flickered a 
tongue of flame. 

Fire! 

The cry sprang to Tony’s lips, but by 
a mighty effort was stilled. Placnek 
darted forward, and struck at the jet, and 
another sprang across the coal to take its 
place. He dropped the shovel, and 
snatching up his coat from the floor, beat 
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at the blazing “feeders.” The dry cloth 
seemed only to fan the flames ; he turned 
iside to drench it in the ditch, and Tony, 

this movement, jumped from his hid- 
ng place, and swung on high a heavy 
draw-slate, ready to protect himself from 
the expected onslaught. 

“Ho!” roared Placnek, with a savage 
gesture, and at that the boy hurled the 
rock at his head. It missed; Placnek had 
him, and the next instant found him, 
half-stunned, sprawling in the water of 
the ditch. 

When the boy, stupid and dazed with 
the shock, scrambled to his hands and 
knees, Placnek was gone; he heard the 
footfalls of the departing miner patter- 
ing away in the distance. But Placnek, he 
thought, had only gone to call men from 
the nearest working; he would suffer for 
it when Placnek returned. He crouched 
back against the rib, and irresolutely 
armed himself with another slab of slate. 
He would make one fight at all events. 
Then his eye drifted back to the jets 
gleaming through the shattered coal. 

Yet Placnek did not return. With the 
Hun and the Slav, it is largely, if not al- 
ways, every man for himself and Hell 
yawning for the hindmost. In time of 
danger, it is Self alone that rules. Plac- 
nek had fled and silently—silently, for a 
reason. One cry of fire would send that 
horde in the mine fighting toward the 
pit-bottom, ready to trample down the 
weakest in a wild struggle to get aboard 
the cages. Again, it was he who had fired 
the mine; he knew what awaited him if 
they found out how he had brought the 
peril upon them. 

Behind lay the room, the gas jetting 
from the broken coal and every jet on 
fire. A few minutes more, perhaps, and 
then death and destruction might go rac- 
ing, roaring along every passage of the 
mine, destroying all within its reach. 
Perhaps it was not too late—the jets 
catching fire from a shot were often 
easily extinguished. 

He halted again—stood irresolute, 
then again took to his heels. Three times 
he was hailed and gave no answer. But 
the men who had cried out to him sensed 
the peril in the air, smelt the very breath 
of it, and followed, running like sight 
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hounds and as silent as the man they 
followed. The cage was down with a 
loaded pit-wagon sliding forward upon 
its tracks, and Placnek, dodging the as- 
tounded cager, flung himself aboard just 
as the whistle blew the signal to lift. A 
cry followed him; the cage shooting up- 
ward, banged his heels against the shaft 
timbers, But he clung on desperately, and 
a shower of coal, dislodged by the strug- 
gle, splashed and pounded into the sump- 
hole at the bottom of the pit. So he was 
gone—fled—leaving the consequences of 
his act behind him. 

And that was the last of Placnek in 
Fairchance ! 

Back in the mine, Tony crouched down 
watching, fascinated by the greenish 
lights playing across the face of the coal. 
Still dazed by the shock of Placnek’s 
blow, he waited, dully speculating on 
when the shock of the explosion would 
occur. Unconsciously, he tensed his mus- 
cles to meet the blow, as if his puny 
form might withstand the crash that 
would rend the mine-timbers like match- 
wood and hurl avalanches of slate from 
the roof. But the room was free of gath- 
ered gas; the air was yet clear, and the 
impending disaster hung away. 

Suddenly the boy leaped to his feet, 
wildly desperate. Perhaps—perhaps—it 
was not too late! If Placnek returned 
with help and found the fire out, Tony 
could tell them what Placnek had done 
and better still, show what he had done. 
The thought died at its birth—Placnek 
would never return! He had fled, leaving 
Tony to perish like a rat alone. As Tony 
wheeled about to flee the thought came to 
him that before he could reach the head 
of the entry the explosion would fall 
upon him. 

“Help!” he screamed, and then cry- 
ing in desperation, snatched up Placnek’s 
abandoned coat and beat at the fire like a 
maddened thing! 

“Help! Help!” he shrilled. “Help!” 

Twice he nearly had the fire out ; then 
the flickering flame sprang upward and 
lighted other jets, and still others, be- 
yond his reach. Dropping the coat, he 
grabbed up handsful of wet slack and 
pelted the spurts of fire. Overhead, the 
gas was gathering under the heat; once 
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it flashed with a blue and ghastly lumin- 
escence, and at this his efforts were re- 
doubled. Whatever happened, it was too 
late, now, to flee. 

“Help!” he screamed, and this time 
the Cry Was answ ered. 

The pit-boss, scenting trouble, had 
started on the rounds. He knew there 
must be some good reason why the boy 
had deserted his post at the entry mine- 
door, and that reason it was his business 
to learn. 

Far down the gallery, he heard the 
feeble call for aid. 

“Ho!” he answered. “Ho!” and the 
cry re-echoed through the tunneled coal. 

Somewhere from out of the darkness 
came a trackman, a pumper, and the fire- 
boss. They raced ahead, turned a bulge 
in the entry wall, and the glowing light 
against the edge of the room-turning 
flashed the story to them all. 


The peril was past ; the mine was safe. 
A half-hour later the pit-boss came to the 
bottom with the boy in his arms. For ex- 
haustion had told upon Tony. He was too 
limp to walk, almost too weak to speak. 
But when they came to the foot of the 
shaft where the last stragglers in the 
flight were still trying to crowd upon the 
cages, he struggled to the ground. 

“Plees, meester—plees, peet-boss ; 
sits down.” 

It was well enough to have been in im- 
minent peril of death—he could stand 
that safely enough, but it was another 
matter to have them all laugh at him for 
lying like a baby in the pit-boss’ arms. 
There was the crowd at the pit-bottom ; 
he squirmed away from the boss and sat 
down, and the pit-boss, in a tearing rage, 
rushed into the middle of the crowd. 

“What’s ailing the perjicketty gawks !” 


he roared. “Back wit’ ye—back to yer 


wurruk in the pit!” 

None of them moved a step, but went 
on clamoring more shrilly in their ex- 
citement. They turned on him, yelling 
and waving their hands. All of them 
knew the danger was past, but still they 
demanded to.go on top. They wished to 
see the blessed light of day. It was only 
natural, but the pit-boss became red with 
rage. 
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“Awa’ wi’ ye!” he yelled. “Andy, gi 
‘em a cage. I'll fire the lot, the day—a 
cage and be damnit to ’em.” 

lony looked up. ‘“Plees, meester— 
plees peet-boss ; | loses me mine chob— 
hey—chess ?” 

“Come here wi’ ye!’ roared the pit- 
boss, and stepping aboard an empty cage, 
dragged the inert Tony after him. 

At the top, still dragging him along, 
he set out for the office. 

“Him losin’ his job—wud ye think 0’ 
it—his job an’ after this. Hell!” 

He marched on and was still profanely 
exclaiming when they came face to face 
with Miss Ogden. 

“Beg—pardon, mem,” said the pit- 
boss, “I was mere sayin’—I was sayin’—”’ 

Miss Ogden gave one startled glance 
at the boy. 

“What’s happened?” she cried, one 
hand pressed to her heart. ‘““What’s the 
lad been doing ?”’ 

The pit-boss had one forearm under 
the boy’s armpit, the tragic clutch of the 
policeman upon the victim all the world 
around. 

‘““Tony—Tony—what has happened ?” 
Miss Ogden pleaded. 

‘“‘Chess—no—plees, Meesus, I makes 
to loses mine chob—trapper—Nort’ Von 
Hunnerd Fife entries by the peet.” 

Loree, by this time, had come running 
down the hill. 

“What’s happened?” he demanded. 
“Ts the fire out—I’ve just heard of it— 
anyone hurt?” 

[he pit-boss squared Tony off in front 
of him, and made answer. 

“The fire’s out—there wull be none 
hurtit—and he done ut. He wull be sav- 
in’ the pit, the day!” 

He looked at Tony reflectively and 
spat upon the ground; for the situation 
was beyond his philosophy. 

“An’ him a dommed Hunky at that! 
Did ye ever?” 

But Miss Ogden understood. She fell 
on her knees beside the boy and clutched 
him convulsively. 

“Tony—my little hero—my boy!” she 
cried, and Tony answered by sniveling 
uneasily. 

“He'll be doin’ of ut himsel’—a dom- 
mit Hunky boy!” said the pit-boss, won- 
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deringly. “A dommit Hunky—leddy, I 
begs yer pardon like—I’ll no be knowin’ 
whut I say—a dommit Hunky!” 

Miss Ogden looked up, her eyes flash- 
ing scorn. 

“IT know—I can tell you why he’s a 
hero. He knows I told you, if you would 
but give him a chance, a chance to show 
what he is! Tony Tony—you know 
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and can tell them why you are a hero! 

Tony wiped his nose upon his sleeve, 
and sniveled more loudly. 

“Tell them!’ commanded Miss Og- 
den. 

So Tony told. 


** Tony—-my little hero—my boy,” she cried 
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‘‘Plees, meesus, plees peet-boss mister | 
—mebbe I puts him fire outs and don’ be 
skinched by igsplosion, I gets me back by 
Placnek for one knocks—mebbe udder 
knocks, an’ I makes even by him. So he 
goes to chail—chess—to chail from me, 
Tony Patuka, und I have evens mit him. 
Den I don’ gets skinched mit de fire, also, 
from dat igsplosions. Shall you makes 
evens for me from Placnek—hey—vat— 
chess? I like you sends him chail 

Loree looked up into the deep blue sky, 
and drowned a rising laugh. 

“Of which stuff,” he muttered, wildly, 
“are heroes made !” 
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Jack Logan—Bad Man 


BY FRED R. BECHDOLT 


Author of * 


HEN Logan rode down the one 

street of Castle Gate that noon, he 
was worth looking at. Bold-faced, hard- 
eyed, he seemed fairly to swagger in the 
saddle even as his pacing buckskin mare 
swaggered slowly under him. He wore 
well the cowboy garb, meant for just 
such frames as his. The broncho was be- 


comingly tricked out in the harness of 
the ranges. A hard, lean pair, they were 


the only ones in this end of the thorough- 


fare. 

The sun blazed down between the 
painted desert mountains upon the canon 
where the town stretched its brief length. 
The pony’s hoofs raised little clouds of 
yellow dust which spread and hung 
about her tawny flanks. Four hundred 
yards ahead, the P. & S. overland pas- 
senger train was pulling out from the 
cinder strewn depot. 

At that end of the camp was some life. 
A little group of men were on the station 
platform, Half way between them and 
where Logan rode, a crowd of fifty odd 
stood in the street. As the train whipped 
round a sharp curve down the track the 
group dissolved, its members making for 
the crowd. 

The men who comprised this gather- 
ing were clad for the most part in black- 
ened shirts and overalls. Their faces and 
their garments, grimed with coal dust, 
said that they worked in the railroad 
company’s mines nearby. The building 
before which they stood, a two story stone 
structure, was occupied by the P. & S. 
offices. Some of the crowd were staring 
at its front door as men who were await- 
ing an event. Others kept glancing down 
the street. 

Two men were now approaching from 
the depot. One of them, a portly man 
whose breath came short with the effort, 
was Carrying two canvas sacks. The other 
was walking empty handed, but his hands 


half-loosely, as if awaiting sudden 
call for use, beside his thighs. From the 
miners, whose eyes went toward these 
two, came an occasional exclamation or 
word of recognition to the effect that the 
one with the sacks was the P. & S. pay- 
master and the other was his armed 
guard. 

Thus engrossed upon the building’s 
door or the advancing pair, none noted 
Logan as he rode by, swinging to his 
broncho’s rowdyish gait. In this country, 
where the mountains and the desert met, 
neither a reckless face nor a loose hol- 
stered revolver was an uncommon sight. 
Unheeded, therefore, he went on down 
the street and reined in by a hitching 
rack one hundred yards or so beyond. 
Here he dismounted with the careless 
grace which marks the seasoned rider, 
and in so doing, put his pony square be- 
tween him and the two men coming from 
the depot. They were opposite him. The 
guard glanced toward the horse, keen 
eyed, and suddenly his narrowed eyes 
flew open. 

Logan had reappeared. He was com- 
ing around the broncho’s dusty flank. His 
reckless face was grim; his eyes were 
gleaming slits. And grimmer than the 
face or eyes was the muzzle of his big 
revolver, leveled now before him, omni- 
present, menacing both guard and pay- 
master. 

“Han’s up,” said Logan quietly. 

The paymaster’s red face became 
sickly gray. The two sacks dropped be- 
side his feet; raising little dust clouds. 
His hands shot up until his shoulders 
jerked. The guard was not so quick. His 
hands rose, but the movement was waver- 
ing, half uncertain, or rather wholly re- 
luctant. Particularly did his right hand 
seem to hesitate. Save that his eyes had 
narrowed again, his face had changed 
neither color nor expression. The black 
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volver muzzle centered its menace upon 

s breast. 

“Quicker, you !”’ said Logan. 

Smoothly now, the guard’s hands went 

n up and hung in the air. For an instant 

( three men stood silent in this pose— 

. paymaster reaching upward with pal- 
pable effort, breathing thickly; the 

iard holding his arms easily above his 

ad, eyes narrowed; at their feet the 
vo canvas sacks still giving forth ed- 
lies of yellow dust; before them Logan, 

; right arm crooked to the “huge re- 
volver, his elbow close to his ribs, his 

id bent slightly forward, his face 

live with ugly lines. One hundred yards 

hind him a miner gasped an oath; 
there was a shuffling of feet as men 
pushed outward from the crowd’s center. 

logan stepped swiftly forward and 
walked around the two statuesque men 
intil he stood behind them facing the 
miners up the street. At once the crowd 
surced backward toward the stone build- 
ng. He bent down until his face was 
close to the paymaster’s shaking knees 
ind slipped the two noosed ends of a 
short rope around the necks of the two 
canvas sacks. He rose, lifting the 
spanned sacks in his left hand, menac- 
ing the crowd with the revolver in his 
right. Then he backed away before his 
two victims toward his pony, leaving the 
miners again behind him, keeping his 
eyes upon the guard. An upstairs win- 
dow in the stone building slammed open. 
The sound of voices and moving feet 
came again from the crowd. 

Logan kept on backing, his eyes upon 
the guard. He reached the horse. At 
once he “muscled out” the two heavy 
sacks at the end of his right arm. It took 
some moments and the exertion of the 
movement made the cords of his neck 
show like taut cables. The rope slipped 
over the saddle horn. The set jaw re- 
laxed. The guard’s eyes fluttered ever so 
little regarding the stone building. Lo- 
gan smiled; it was more of derision than 
mirth. A rifle cracked from the upstairs 
window one hundred yards away. 

The broncho leaped backward from a 
spurt of dust beside her front feet. The 
guard’s right arm seemed to waver, but 
became motionless at once. Logan’s eyes 
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had not left him. Backing slowly toward 
the trembling pony the bandit smiled 
again mirthlessly: 


“They can’t shoot well enough, pard- 
ner,” he said steadily with the same de- 
rision in his face. 

The rifle cracked a second time. Some- 
where from the crowd a revolver spat 
twice viciously. The buckskin mare 
leaped sidewise, snorting. And, as she 
sprang, Logan hurled himself upon her 
back. A cloud of yellow dust Tose round 
horse and spurring rider. The guard’s 
hands had dropped swiftly. His revolver 
flew out from beneath his coat. It flamed 
red streaks into the yellow dust-cloud, 
six of them. Logan’s sombrero fell be- 
hind his pony’s heels. He was racing up 
the road now; he passed the miners, and 
they broke like stampeded sheep to give 
him path. He leaned forward in the sad- 
dle, sitting loosely, bareheaded. His 
teeth flashed white. His eyes glowed 
through the dust. 

The memory of the robbery stayed 
fresh much longer than such things us- 
ually do. Intermittently alarms came and 
posses rode out into the rim rock coun- 
try for several years afterward. Always 
they came back empty handed, but offi- 
cers were slow in giving the thing up. 
The P. & S., who were $20,000 losers, 
had offered a heavy reward. However, 
neither reward nor desire to capture a 
bad man accomplished anything, and in 
time the memory grew old. 

One morning, ten years afterward, 
Judge Elliott arrived at his offices to find 
two callers waiting in the reception- 
room. Nodding familiarly to one of 
them, the lawyer glanced curiously at 


the other, whose face carried one of 
those tantalizing resemblances which 


only half recall the man. He had passed 
on to his library and called his stenog- 
rapher. 

“Tell Judge Davis to come in,’ 
said to his clerk. 

The man to whom Judge Elliott had 
nodded was the salaried attorney of the 
P. & S. Laying aside his hat and gloves 
as he entered, he seated himself and the 
two gray haired lawyers fell at once to 
business. 
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Judge Davis introduced the subject 
briskly. 

“That interstate 
Judge,” said he, “was handed down last 
night. It went against us.” 

Judge Elliott nodded pleasantly. He 
had for time retained by 
the railroad for such contingencies, when 
an important battle must be carried into 
the higher courts. Then the two of them 
went over the situation at some length. 
When they had done Judge Davis 
summed the whole thing up. 

“That statute,” he said, “was drafted 
by men of skill, and they copied strong 
existing laws. Only the one point of 
which | He 
rose and took his hat and gloves. 

When he had gone, Judge Elliott 
paced the office floor thinking of the 
coming battle, the subtle fight in techni- 
calities to prove a strongly built law un- 
constitutional. 

First he considered the statute. Fund- 
amentally it was the people’s law. They 
had demanded it, to regulate the charges 
of their common carrier, the P. & S. But 
the purposes behind it, the things which 
always interest the layman, hardly 
crossed Judge Elliott’s mind. He was 
intent on the one weak point in its mech- 
anism, the sentence which, by involved 


commerce decision, 


been some 


spoke seems vulnerable.” 


processes of reasoning, might be made 
void and nullify the whole. Then he 
thought of the people and the fabric of 
their government, considering them as a 
force, weighing their legal resources, the 
ability of their lawyers, comparing their 
strength with the sinews of the P. & S. 

When he had completed this mental 
review he raised his head. He looked 
around him. His eyes swept the yellow 
volumes which lined the walls in long 
rows, tier on tier, his allies in many a 
long, hard fight. It was a look of un- 
derstanding, of confidence, as if he 
spoke, apostrophising them, as if he said: 

“Yes, you can help us win.” 

The stenographer broke in upon his 
revery and reminded him of the other 
caller in the reception room. 

“T don’t know who he is,” said, in 
answer to his question. “He wont give 
his name, but he says his business is im- 
portant.” 


she 
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Judge Elliott nodded, as his mind re 
verted to the vague 
blance coming began to 
him. 

“Tell him to come in,” 
seated himself at his desk. 

As the man entered, Judge Elliott 
nodded with a courtesy which fineness 
and long years had made commanding 
and bade him be seated. On the chair’s 
edge, gripping a dust stained hat in his 
huge, brown hand, the other sat in silence 
until the stenographer had closed the 
door. His garb was rough; his 
large features were lined by that gravity 
which stern endurance brings. When the 
two of them broke the 
silence with a question. 

“What I say is man to man?” he 
asked, adding quickly: “From me to my 
lawyer ?” 

Judge Elliott looked gravely into the 
hard face, noting how the shock of hair 
above it was streaked and splashed with 
gray. 

“The privileged communications of 
client to lawyer—’” he began. 

““That’s it,” the other interrupted. “I 
want that from the start.” 

The man spoke with a decisiveness 
which awakened interest. And, while he 
found it on the tip of his tongue to tell 
sthis fellow that he was a civil and not a 
criminal lawyer, Judge Elliott allowed 
himself to be impressed. He nodded, say- 
ing: “I will consider what you tell me in 
that light.’ 

“All right.” 

The visitor squared his shoulders and 
looked him in the eye. 

“’m Big Jack Logan,” he 
quietly. 

The splendid impudence of the thing: 
here in the city’s heart ; policemen on the 
corners and telephone wires in net work 
overhead; a name whose utterance had 
roused a score of sheriff’s posses into be 
ing, smote Judge Elliott and he gasped 
before the blow. Involuntarily his lips 
parted and he stared. 

For a moment his caller faced him, 
hard eyed ; then as he saw the effect his 
words had produced, something made his 
mouth widen and his eyes lightened with 
mirth. 
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It was contagious. Judge Elliott 

f the two pealed out. 

When it had passed, Judge Elliott 
spoke, recovering his dignity with his 

ymMposure : 

“You must pardon me.” he said. “It 

as so sudden.”’ 

He saw it now, looking into the face 

here age had come too suddenly, the 

semblance to a portrait. He had seen 
that picture in his morning’s paper. It 

d glared on him from walls of court 
house eorridors. Always, with it, sur- 
mounting it, had been four long, black 
ires, the price which the law had set 
upon the man. 

d now this was the man—Big Jack 
l.ogan—sitting in his office. He had 

me back from the desert, from the dim 

Iderness which had swallowed him. 
\s he looked, Judge Elliott saw that the 
large face held much weariness. 

“Yes,” said Logan, slowly: “This is 
me. An’ now I’ll tell you what | come 
fer. It’s advice.” 

He paused and seemed to struggle in 
wardly, and lines crept forth among the 
features where the physical had pre 
lominated—lines of mental anguish. 
Mhen, as swiftly as they had come, they 
vanished. ‘The lineaments composed 
themselves. The bandit smiled a little 
wistfully 

“I’m plumb sick of bein’ hunted fer, 
vo’ see,”’ he explained. 

Judge Elliott watched the struggle in 
the face. In his day, when he had served 
upon the bench, he had seen many men 
and many women fight such battles when 
their shame or sorrow brought them to 
the place of law. He had heard many 
stories spring from writhing lips. And he 
had culled, from their very depths, such 
few salient facts as bore upon the tan 
sled, man-made rules of action, in whose 
unraveling he found life’s greatest pleas- 
ure. That had always been a cold 
blooded process, a sort of psychological 
surgery. Put this was different. The 
presence of this man—this outlaw with 
a price of thousands on his head, about 
whom hung the bizarre story of a bold 
-had roused a 
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robbery and wild escape 
curiosity which the spectacle of the re 


ined back in his chair and the laughter 
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pressed emotions had stimulated to some 
thing like a sympathy. 

‘Tell me,” he said, and waved his 
hand. “Why ?” 

“Yo’ see,” said Logan, in the drawling 
accent of the western ranges, “five thou- 
sand dollars is a heap of money, Jedge, 
an’ money makes men hungry. I want to 
get shet of it—tthis livin’ like a coyote. 

‘hat’s why I come. The thing stands 
this-a-way.”’ 

He leaned forward in his chair, raising 
and lowering his index finger as he 
summed it up—his crime, his present 
status and the law. 

“They want me fer that robbery ten 
vear ago. I’ve stayed away. I’ve run an’ 
hid an’ kept in the clear. Fer ten year 
I’ve done that. An’ now the witnesses is 
gone. Yo’ understand? Ef I was in the 
court-room, there is no man could take 
his oath an’ swear that it was me.” 

He paused and rolled a cigaret with 
swift dexterity. 

Judge Elliott muttered, watching him, 
“Ten years.” 

“Yes,” Logan said, “ten years.” 

Hle drawled it musically, and into the 
sigh of the final sibilants there seemed to 
creep a faint minor note. 

“An’ now,” he sighed, “the last o’ 
them is gone. An’ I thought—it looks 
that way to me—ef I was to give myself 
up— Yo’ see? I’m sick of bein’ hunted.” 

“You say,” Judge Elliott’s voice was 
crisp with business, but his eyes hung on 
the large face where the lines seemed still 
to come and go, “the witnesses are gone. 
How do you know ?” 

‘“Jedge,” said Logan, “I have watched 
that fer ten year. There was three of 
them—three that could take the stand 
an’ swear to me. An’ I have waited, out 
there in the rim-rock kentry. I have made 
sure. IT'wo has died an’ one has left the 
state. I know. A man makes certain he is 
right on sech things.” 

“Witnesses,”’ said Judge Elliott, “crop 
up unexpectedly sometimes. You may be 
wrong. There may be men of whom you 
never dreamed.” 

Logan shook his head. 

“T’ll ‘show yo’ fer you’self,” he said. 
“Vo’ remember readin’ of that robbery 
in the papers?” he went on. “Well,” he 
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smiled gravely, “jest let me tell that 
story over—what yo’ read. Here is how 
it come—how them that saw and knows 
the facts tells it to-day.” 

And, while Judge Elliott listened, 
drawn to the strange recital, the robber 
told the story of his crime. He recounted 
its details carefully, and he used the 
third person punctiliously. But his big 
face grew alive as his memory went 
back. His big muscles seemed at times to 
tighten. And once or twice his eyes lived 
it out again. 

Judge Elliott caught something that 
made him live it, too. 

When he had done, Logan relit his 
cigaret, puffing deep. 

“Well?” said Judge Elliott, a little 
anxiously. 

“Well, Jedge, that feller rode like 
hell. One hundred mile, they tell me, 
only stoppin’ to flip his saddle onto an- 
other hoss before he rested.” He paused 
again and waved his hand. 

“T’ve been a-goin’ ever sence.” The 
life departed from his voice; the weari- 
ness came back. “Five thousand dollars 
is a heap of money. The P. & S. knew 
what money does when they put up that 
reward. Fer better than ten year I have 
lived like a mountain sheep, an’ always 
hopin’ that some day I’d get shet of it. 
Waitin’ always, watchin’, gettin’ word 
when I could—of them three men. No 
one else could swear to me. Five year 
ago the paymaster cashed in. Last year 
the guard was killed, arrestin’ a man 
in Telluride. An’ the clerk that done 
that rotten shootin’ from upstairs is gone 
to Alaska. He never seen me clost no- 
how. 

“T’ve looked fer this. An’ when I got 
the word—it was only last week—that 
the guard had been dead fer a year, I 
made up my mind to chance it an’ come 
to town. I know of yo’, how yo’ can 
handle the law better than any of them. 
An’ the law is dead open an’ shut on 
this—whar the.e is no positive proof. 
They could not hang it on me fer any 


sure thing. Ef I was to give myself up 
—jest tell my name, say nothin’ an’ 
stand trial—what do yo’ think?” 

Judge Elliott was silent. It was al- 
ways his habit, in considering problems, 
to walk his office floor, as he had done 
once before this morning. He rose now 
and began walking, up and down, his 
hands behind his back, his fine, old head 
bent forward. As he walked, the grip of 
the story relaxed. He got the facts; he 
segregated them; he weighed them one 
by one. He did it fairly, in cold blood. 

First, as he had done for that other 
client, the P. & S., he considered the 
law. It was easy now: the law was sim- 
ple here—so simple that this crude lay- 
man had estimated it with entire cor- 
rectness, had weighed properly the pre- 
sumption of his innocence. ‘There were 
no witnesses who would break that down. 

Then, as he had done it before that 
morning, Judge Elliott turned his 
thoughts to that other important ele- 
ment in the case—the two contending 
parties, their status in court, their power 
in action, the things which each of them 
might do. It did not take him long. 
Perhaps it took the less time because he 
had but an hour ago considered the po- 
tentiality of one of them. 

He walked his office floor, up and down 
and once again. He came to the last of 
the forces in the fight. He raised his 
eyes and looked about him at the yellow 
volumes which lined the walls in long 
rows, tier on tier. This time there was 
no confidence in his eyes, no mute apos- 
trophe. He bent his head and frowned 
darkly. 

Logan sat on the chair’s edge looking 
upward at him anxiously. Following the 
old lawyer’s eyes the client turned his 
strained face toward the rows of books, 
the impressive, portly volumes. 

Judge Elliott saw it. 

“No use,” he said slowly, and then, 
with an emphasis upon the pronoun that 
was all unconscious, “Go back and hide. 
They can’t save you.” 
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A hansom drove away carrying a pretty woman and a young clergyman 


The Pulse of Spring 
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[T was the first generously warm after- 

noon of the year, and Timothy Fane, 
full of delicious seasonable fancies, was 
leisurely following his long nose up the 
avenue. The nose, it should be explained, 
was not a disfigurement, but only long 
enough to suggest an individuality, and 
a considerable degree of animal spirits 
in the wearer. The same idea was fur- 
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ther carried out by his leaping blue 
eyes and lips, tending to curl in the cor- 
ners. To-day especially, in spite of his 
Twentieth Century clothes, there was a 
suggestion of Pan about Timothy—in 
the quick turns of his head, in his jerky 
buoyant gait, in the exuberant way he 
twirled his stick. 

The avenue Over in 


was gorgeous. 
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the direction of New Jersey the sun, 
delighted with the success of his trial 
of strength, was surrounding himself 
with the particular pearly splendor he 
occasionally affects for the benefit of 
Manhattan; each of the _ western 
streets enclosed a distant shining river- 
vista; and the summits of the many- 
windowed Alps, soaring above the 
shadowy street, were etherealized in 
the glory of the level, misty sunshine. 

Timothy was likewise etherealized. 
He drew. deep breaths of the delicate 
air, and smiled a little fatuously—as 
most mortals were smiling—and gazed 
in the shop windows without much car- 
ing what was in them, and whistled a 
little impromptu of Spring without hear- 
ing his own notes. The world was using 
him kindly, as it customarily uses those 
who are gifted, not too immoderately, 
with the attractiveness of the ancient 
earthly The perfect afternoon 
capped his most successful season; he 
could begin to say to himself that he 
had arrived in the world, and if that 
were not satisfaction enough for a young 
man—there was Marjorie. On such an 
afternoon she would be sure to look for 
him in the park, he thought, and quick- 
ened his steps a little. Successful in busi- 
ness and about to be married—Timofhy, 
in spite of the romantic impression he 
created, had led the uneventful life of 
the normal, wholesome youth. But these 
impressions are nevertheless trustworthy ; 
Timothy had the possibilities, as the 
afternoon was to show. 

Well, then, Timothy was perfectly 
happy; but as he proceeded up the street 
the very deliciousness of living on such 
an afternoon began to rob him of his 
peace. It was too good ; somehow it hurt. 
The warm air engendered a wildness in 
his blood, which even the thought of 
Marjorie was powerless to allay. Mar- 
jorie was too gentle and good to under- 
stand such a feeling, he thought with a 
shadow of impatience; and slackening 
his pace again, he sought in the faces of 
the beautiful women who passed him for 
that, whatever it was, which Marjorie 
lacked. And lo! on this afternoon they all 
had it! 

Gradually it became clear to Timothy 
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what was the matter with him; he 
yearned for an adventure. Before it was 
too late; before settling down to a life 
of undisturbed bliss with Marjorie, he 
wanted one lawless, unreasonable, god 
like adventure, with a memory of laugh 
ter to put by against the chills of old age. 
Once the thing was clear to him, the 
every-day Timothy was horrified with 
himself, and determinedly called up the 
image of Marjorie as he was accustomed 
to cherish it: but it had strangely faded, 
and the longing waxed mightily within 
him for strong color and penetrating 
perfumes. 

A tidy landaulet drew up at the curb 
in front of him and a lady alighted. A 
man coming down the street at the mo- 
ment saluted her, and she smiled. The 
keyed-up Timothy read volumes in that 
smile; it was neither forced nor cold; 
there was nothing in it particularly for 
the man to whom it was addressed, but 
much for the pleasure of being alive on 
such an afternoon. Timothy paused to 
allow her to cross the sidewalk in front 
of him, and so got a fair look at her. She 
did not look at him, but a faint odor of 
the violets she was wearing drifted back, 
which to one in Timothy’s state of mind 
was sufficiently maddening. He could not 
have described her ; there was simply the 
scent of violets and an impression of a 
woman who had reached the moment of 
perfect fulfillment, when Time himself 
pauses, pleased to survev his handiwork, 
before commencing to undo it. Nor could 
Timothy have told what she had on; 
through a splendid panoply of millinery 
his sharpened senses apprehended the un- 
alterable woman, the dryad of the groves. 
The last thing before the house door 
closed on her she cast a wistful glance 
over the tree-tops towards the western 
sky. 

“She feels it, too,” thought Timothy. 

It was manifestly impossible for him 
to continue gaping at the door through 
which she had disappeared; Timothy 
heaved a sigh and wended his way. The 
sunshine seemed to have paled suddenly, 
and the faces of the pretty women were 
robbed of their mysterious allurement. 
The little landaulet which had brought 
the unknown lady to her door, continu- 
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its way, passed him in the street. In 
ning the next corner’ something 
ght on the push cart of a fruit vendor, 
| spilled his wares in the street. ‘lim- 
y arrived in time to hear the discussion 

) ensued. The injured merchant ap- 

iled to a policeman, who took down 
name of the owner of the vehicle. 

\irs. Yewbrook,” the chauffeur said; 

name rang sweetly in Timothy’s ears. 

\\ithout considering the matter at all, he 

{ on his heel, and retracing his way, 

mounted the steps up which his dryad 
| lately fled, and rang the bell. 

“Mrs. Yewbrook,” he said to the man. 

‘What name, sir?” 

“Oh, just say the gentleman she is ex- 
vecting,”’ said Timothy. 

While he waited, Timothy glanced 
iround her drawing-room with interest ; 
the effect of the room was refreshing. 
Ihe extraordinary thing about those few 
minutes was, when he came to think 
about it, the perfect coolness he main- 
tained: the beating of his heart was ac- 
celerated no more than enough to put him 
in a pleasant glow. But he had an odd 
sensation that the Timothy he had known 
hitherto was hovering about under the 
ceiling somewhere, keenly interested in 
observing the motions of his late tene- 
ment on the carpet below. His message 
to the lady proved effective, for it was 
only a few minutes before he heard her 
heels on the polished floor of the hall. 

She came in with an eager look which, 
when she saw Timothy, changed to a 
flicker of dismay. 

“Oh!” she said. 

limothy bowed. “Evidently I have not 
the happiness to be the gentleman you 
expected,” he said. 

She coolly overlooked the bow. 

“What did you mean by your mes- 
sage ?”’ she asked, mildly. 

“IT meant it in a symbolical sense,” 
said Timothy quickly. “Isn’t everybody 
expecting somebody? I didn’t know any 
other way to get you here,” he added, 
more frankly. 

“Well, what is it?” she asked with her 
disconcerting coolness. 

It was provoking. Timothy paused 
for a twinkling to consider her. She was 
one of those perfectly formed women 
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who convey an idea of slenderness. Her 
color scheme was one of browns. She had 
long eyes with a tendency to close partly, 
which she did not exaggerate, and a pale, 
clear skin with a faint cast of brown. But 
no amount of such details would convey 
her subtle attractiveness, The pure joy of 
being was in her face; she exhaled it 
through slightly parted lips with every 
breath; and her beautiful body seemed 
to linger over its motions as if reluctant 
to leave off that pleasure. ’ 

“T wanted to know you,” said Timothy 
boldly. 

Her eyebrows went up discouragingly ; 
nevertheless, Timothy thought he saw 
that beneath which told him his case was 
not hopeless. It was a small matter to 
him if she thought his behavior out- 
rageous, so she liked the look of him. 

“My name is Timothy Fane,” he con- 
tinued. “I saw you get out of your motor 
just now, and I wanted to know you— 
terribly! Just a few steps up the street I 
learned your name—it seemed providen- 
tial. So 1 came back and asked for you. 
I could see,” he added craftily, “that 
you were not the woman to be bound 
hand and foot by convention, but would 
judge me for myself.” 

There was a mocking light in the 
partly closed eyes. “Didn’t you take a 
good deal for granted ?” she asked. “For 
instance, my name indicates—”’ 

“You have no husband,” said Timothy, 
with quiet conviction. 

The eyes opened all the way at that. 

“A man bowed to you as you got off 
the motor,” said Timothy. “It was plain 
that to him you were a Possibility. Every 
man feels a kind of share in the women 
of his acquaintance until they are—se- 
cured.” 

She looked at Timothy uneasily, as if 
she found something uncanny in the 
young man’s penetration. 

“Well, I am to marry again—soon,” 
she said—defiantly, it almost seemed. 

“Of course,” said Timothy. 

The flattering inference he managed 
to convey was that'she was never one to 
be allowed to enjoy single blessedness 
for long. 

“Are you in the habit of making these 
unconventional calls?” she inquired. 
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“T never did it before,” said Timothy, 
“and I don’t expect it to occur again.”’ 

“Then to what am I to ascribe the 
honor—-”’ she began, with the same 
mocking light as before. 

“You know,” said Timothy, mean- 
ingly. ‘You feel it as well as I. It was in 
your face when you came in the house. 
The day! And being young!” 

She lowered her eyes. “Well, but I 
don’t quite see the use,” she murmured. 

This, it will be seen, was skipping a 
lot in the usual slow process of reaching 
an understanding. 

Timothy did not neglect his opportu 
nity. 

“There are hours of it left!’ he urged, 
plunging directly into the heart of the 
matter. “Why not make the most of it! 
There will never be another day quite 
like this or two people so well attuned 
to a day as you and I!” 

He had progressed so far that she 
made no pretense of being outraged or 
even surprised at the linking of the pro- 
nouns. 

“Anyone would think you were out of 
your mind,” she murmured weakly. 

“But you know I’m not,” said Tim- 
othy, “because you feel the same way 
vourself.”’ 

“But vou can’t stay here,” she ob- 
jected. 

“That wasn’t my idea,” said Timo- 
thy, with a smile. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Come away with me,” he warmly 
urged. “We will dine at a restaurant few 
know of, where the tables will be set out 
of doors for the first time to-night. It is 
an humble, charming, little place—a bit 
of the old world transplanted. A few old 
artists and singers go there; you will 
have a glimpse of a simple, unaffected 
kind of life you have never known—and 
likely you never will know if you don’t 
come. There will be an innocent little 
celebration to-night; the rea/ thing— 
from the heart !—a little good music, an 
extra good dinner—in honor of the 
Spring!’ ° 

“It’s impossible,” she murmured. 

“Tt’s not impossible,” said Timothy. 
“And you are coming! What is your 
name ?” he demanded. 


In her astonishment at the tone he 
used, it actually slipped out—‘Clor- 
inda.”’ 

He rolled it over his tongue. ‘‘Clor 
inda Yewbrook! It tastes of the Spring! 

“Surely you wouldn’t send me away,” 
he went on, “and go back to what you 
did yesterday and will do again to-mor 
row at this time! This is a day to be your 
real self—vyou are a woman who longs to 
be herself !”’ 

Again Clorinda looked at him un- 
easily. 

“I can see it!’ he said in answer to 
her unexpressed thought. “If you miss 
this opportunity you will never cease to 
regret it. Here’s a chance to throw off 
the petty restrictions that hem you in! 
We will be honest with each other. We 
will talk—we will understand without 
talking! Come!” 

Timothy paused. 

Clorinda did not speak, but elabo- 
rately traced the pattern of the rug with 
the toe of her boot. 

He saw that it was now or never. 

“Come just as you are,” he said 
briskly. ‘But wear a smaller hat ; the one 
you had on would overpower ’Riquetta. 
I'll bring you home as early as you like.” 

Without a look or a word Clorinda 
turned and fled from the room. 

But Timothy guessed she would come 
back—and she did—with her hat on. 


It was true as Timothy had promised. 
The moment they embarked in the han- 
som her spirits soared, and her tongue 
.was unleashed. She chattered like a bird, 
with little warblings of laughter—she 
made him look at the children being 
dragged home from the park ; the men on 
their way up-town welcoming the sight of 
the trees ; the Plaza with its uncouth, pic- 
turesque hotels; the endless procession 
of softly puffing motors; and on either 
hand, streaming home, the infinitely 
varicus people, a multitude of little plan- 
ets revolving in their own orbits, each 
with a soul withdrawn and peeping from 
within. This and more was conveyed in 
half-sentences, single words, and broken 
exclamations; to any one but Timothy 
it would have been incoherent enough, 
but he, being charged with the same 
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thing, was entranced with her Song of 
the Town. 

By and by they turned into the side 
street, wherein his restaurant lay, the 
clopping on the asphalt of their steed’s 
rubber-shod hoofs waking the charac- 
teristic echoes of quiet blocks. At the 
foot of the street the medieval tower of 
a police court rose athwart the glowing 
western sky, and in the foreground there 
was a young tree at the curb decked with 
emerald pendants. There was not a soul 
in view. 

“Clorinda,” he whispered. “In honor 
of the Spring!” 
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f the Spring ”’ 


She understood, and turned her face 
to his. Their lips met. 

Timothy’s memory of that moment is 
inextricably linked with the scent of 
the violets she wore in her girdle. It was 
love etherealized—not love at all 
much as mere Youth communing with 
Youth. He never again experienced a 
moment of just such poignant, thought- 
less bliss—nor did she. 


so 


Timothy and Clorinda were facing 
each other across one of the incredibly 
small tables placed against the high 
board fence of ’Riquetta’s back yard. 
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There was a strip of broad flag-stones 
all around the fence, with these tables at 
intervals, and in the center was the 
“carden,” ten feet square, producing a 
fine assortment of artificial palms. From 
the clothes-lines criss-crossing overhead 
hung several Japanese lanterns at an al 
titude that threatened hats, and there 
were some more in the branches of the 
single tree in the corner. On the tables 
between each pair of diners was a fat 
candle in a saucer, making a little pri- 
vate radius of light, sufficient for each to 
read the other’s face by. With its 
splashes of color and alluring shadows, 
the scene was arranged for the pastels 
of a Degas. The three children, ‘T’ri 
sita, Guilio, and Pietro, skipped about 
waiting on the tables, the buxom, smi] 
ing ’Riquetta overseeing all. In_ the 
hum of quickened talk and _ fleeting 
laughter which rose under the Japanese 
lanterns, it was easy enough to distin- 
guish the note of Spring again. 

Clorinda’s small feet were firmly 
planted on the flagstones in front of her, 
and Timothy’s feet encompassed them. 
The flickering candle on the table be- 
tween them cast mysterious changing 
lights on her face and completed the 
spell it was working on Timothy. Under 
the blaze of his admiration her own 
pleasure seemed obliged to shoot out 
sidewise from her eyes. At once spon- 
taneous and elusive, she reminded him of 
a secluded spring with the sun striking 
down through waving branches. They 
were busy with the ancient and inex- 
haustible subject-matter of the talk of 
couples. 

“What is it?” Timothy demanded. 

“Tove is a duet,” said she. “The man 
sets the key in which it is to be sung, 
and the woman accommodates her voice 
to it as well as she can!” 

“Good!” he said. “But like other 
similes, it wont bear too close an exami- 
nation !” 

“What would you say?” inquired 
Clorinda. 

“Love is the paddle in the churn of 
life!” 

Clorinda laughed. “Too general!” she 
said. “There are too many kinds!” 

“Of churns?” 


“Yes, and of love!” 

“Only two kinds of love,” said Tim- 
othy. “Greek and Gothic.” 

‘The usual male view, I believe,”’ said 
Clorinda. “You will learn better.” 

“But isn’t it obvious?” he demanded. 
“The giddy, talkative kind, and the mis- 
erable, dumb kind! The kind that hits 
you a crack, and the kind that slowly 
undermines your constitution !”’ 

“Look out!” said Clorinda; “you're 
confusing two aspects of the same 
thing !” 

“Never!” said Timothy confidently ; 
“oil and vinegar!” 

“Which is the better kind?’ queried 
Clorinda, mockingly. 

Timothy shrugged. “Unanswerable!” 
he said. “I think everyone ought to 
know both kinds, though,” he added. 

“But the better kind to marry on, I 
mean,” she persisted. 

“Well, Gothic love is naturally the 
kind encouraged by the church,” said 
Timothy. 

“Don’t you think the same person 
could feel both kinds at once?” she 
asked with an innocent air. 

Timothy stole a glance to see whether 
she meant herself or him. But her eyes 
had discreetly retired from observation. 
Anyway, he felt it incumbent on him to 
repudiate the implication of faithless- 
ness. 

“Certainly not!” he said. 

He was going to give his reasons, when 
suddenly his face froze into blank as- 
tonishment, presently succeeded by a 
wave of anger, which in turn gave place 
to obvious confusion. He sharply drew 
his feet away from Clorinda’s, and low- 
ering his head, applied himself assidu- 
ously to his plate. 


Clorinda quietly took all this in. She 
was aware that someone had entered the 
yard, and when she felt she could safely 
do so, she looked casually around. She 
saw a tall girl in white with yellow hair. 
She was very young and had something 
of a cloistral air, notwithstanding her 
cheeks were flushed at present, and her 
eyes shining. Her companion was a cler- 
gyman, a personable young man with an 
engaging air of mixed thoughtfulness 
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and candor. He, too, was infected; | 


was a little confused, and he gazed at 
t] | tty sé e with sidelong, pleased 
eves 


At the sight of these newcomers Clor 
inda’s orbs narrowed balefully—it may 
have been because she detested blondes. 
She turned to Timothy and sought to re- 
vive their conversation. Her voice was 
pitched half a tone higher, and the 
rds seemed to be stretched. Timothy 
was too sunk in his own discomfiture to 

ce this slight change. Her efforts to 
arouse him were in vain. Something had 


d the bubble of his audacious 


] 


gayety and the result was collapse. He 


was making a great pretense of eating, 
but Clorinda could see that 
each mouthful threatened to 
choke him. He steadfastly 
refused to raise his head. 
Meanwhile, .the newcom- 
ers seated themselves at the 
other side of the “garden,” 
where they were practically 
hidden from Timothy and 
Clorinda by the greenery, 
though they could still be 
seen with a little craning. 
\pparently Timothy and 
Clorinda, themselves, had 
not been discovered by the 
other two; the girl was chat- 
ting happily and the young 
clergyman’s eyes were bent 
I ile on the quaint 
Italian-English of the menu. 
Clorinda turned to Timo- 
thy once more. “Look here!” 
she said in a new tone. 
Timothy raised a pair of 
gloomy eyes. 
“We compacted to be hon- 
est with each other,” she 
ntinued, “What's the mat- 


Timothy’s eves bolted. 

‘This girl,” persisted 
Clorinda. ‘Who is she? 

“We're engaged to be mar 
ried,”’ muttered Timothy. 

An odd smile folded the 
corners of Clorinda’s lips; 
she bit the lower one to keep 
it from spreading across. 


” 





“Well, here’s a pretty kettle of fish!’’ 
she exclaimed, with a quaver of laughter 
in her voice. 

Timothy did not know with what com- 
plete knowledge she spoke. 

“And I thought she was so good!” 
groaned Timothy. “Why, I felt as if I 
ought to walk on tipetoe when I came 
into the room where she was, and I 
scarcely dared raise my eyes to her face!” 

“Gothic adoration, I suppose,” mur- 
mured Clorinda. 

Timothy was too much engrossed with 
his wrongs to take notice. ‘And here she 
is with another man,” he said angrily, 
“deceiving me just like an old hand!” 

“And you?” queried Clorinda sweetly. 


Timothy had called a hansom 
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Timothy had the grace to hang his 
head. ‘“That’s different,’ he muttered. 
“Tl never pretended to be good 

‘True to his sex!’ murmured Clor- 


inda. 
“You don’t understand how bad it is!” 
he continued. ‘This man is a stranger to 


her. I know everybody she knows, I'll 
swear she never met him before to-day !” 

“But don’t’ worry,” said Clorinda. 
“He appears to be a clergyman.” 

“So much the worse!” said Timothy. 
“A wolf in sheep’s clothing! I’ll unmask 
him! Vl—No!” He groaned, sinking 
back. ‘What would she think of me!” 

“Oh, brace up!” said Clorinda. “You 
were bold enough five minutes ago.” 

“But [ thought she was so good.’” said 
poor Timothy. 

Clorinda threw up her hands. 

“But what am I to think of the look 
of it,” he groaned. 

Clorinda’s eyes snapped. 

“Really,” she began, in tones of exas- 
peration, “a man is superb in his incon- 
sistency! If this situation will only teach 
you and the clergyman over there a lesson 
it’s a good thing it was brought about.” 

“Never mind him!” 

“Do you suppose a girl enjoys being 
treated like a stained-glass window ?” 
continued Clorinda. ‘How ridiculous! 
When the Spring got into your blood, 
why didn’t you go to her and ask her to 
come out and gambol with you? Not you; 
you meant to wait for a spell of bad 
weather and then enjoy the luxury of 
remorse at her feet. You're all alike, you 
men! I’ve no patience with you! You, 
with your two kinds of love and your 
two kinds of women! You left her alone 
on a Spring day and another man came 
along—no doubt he’d left /Azs stained 
glass window till Sunday—and here she 
is! It serves you right!” 

“T’ve been a fool!” said Timothy mis- 
erably. 

“Well, here is the chance to recover 
vourself !” said Clorinda, somewhat mol- 
lified by his meekness. 

“What should I do?” he anxiously in- 
quired. 

Clorinda stared. “And I thought you 
were a of resource!” she ex- 
claimed. 
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“Yes, 
Timothy. 

He observed the 
eye and stopped. 

“They haven’t seen us yet,” said Clor- 
inda briskly, “and her back is towards 
the door. If you can gain the house with- 
out discovery, you can come out again, 
alone, as if you’d just arrived. Without 
exactly lying, you can let it be under- 
stood that you followed them here, and 
in the confusion it isn’t likely you'll be 
found out. In any case, take her away 
from him. Half-measures will never do.” 

“But I can’t leave you,” objected 
Timothy. 

“T’m all right,” she said. “I'll finish 
my dinner in peace, and then I'll get a 
cab. Run along! Surely I don’t have to 
impress upon you the necessity of car- 
rying things with a high hand. All is lost 
if you let the weakness of your position 
be seen! And take a pointer from me; 
scold your angel well and she'll think 
more of you!” 

Timothy, after further protesting that 
he would not leave Clorinda, prepared to 
get up. 

“(Good-by, Timothy,” said Clorinda 
pleasantly. “Thanks for explaining to 
me the difference between the two 
kinds !” 

Timothy mumbled his farewells and 
heat a retreat to ’Riquetta’s kitchen. He 
had an uncomfortable sense that the hon- 
ors of the scene which he had opened so 
well, all remained with Clorinda. 

He gained the house unseen and, ac- 
cording to instructions, presently re- 
turned to the yard. Clorinda, in her 
place, smiled to see the picture of aveng- 
ing virtue he made, approaching the un- 
suspecting Marjorie from behind. Peep- 
ing through the greenery, Clorinda saw 
him stop beside the girl in white and 
speak to her stiffly. She started to her 
feet and gazed at Timothy with af- 
frighted eyes, all her innocent gayety 
gone. Timothy offered her his arm, and 
she took it mechanically, her eyes never 
leaving his face. Then Timothy made an 
elaborate bow to the astonished young 
clergyman—Clorinda took it he was of- 
fering an ironical apology—and carried 
the blonde girl, who hung her head and 
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never once looked in the direction of her 
late companion, off through the house. 

It was not badly done, Clorinda 
thought. She sat back in her chair with a 
little smile of approval. 

Satisfying herself that the clergyman 
had no immediate intention of following 
them, she first had Pietro clear away the 
evidences of ‘Timothy’s occupation of 
her table, and then she sent a message to 
the forsaken young man. He had not 
stirred from his seat. It was not neces 
sarily that he lacked courage, but ‘Timo- 
thy, with his virtuous airs, had put him 
hopelessly in the wrong. 

Meanwhile Timothy, the stern moral 
ist, had called a hansom and deposited 


ing silence. When they got under way he 


his erring Marjorie within amidst a chill- 


undertook to point out to her the enor 
mity of her transgressions. Marjori 
drooped and clung beseechingly to his 


arm. 

Timothy, dearest, forgive me,” she 
begged. “It all happened so unexpect 
edly! It was such a /ovely day that I fel 
by instinct that you would look for m« 


t 


in the park—at our bench—and I went 
there to wait for you. I was so sure you 
would come, and would want me to go 
to dinner with you that I told them I 
wouldn’t be back.” 

“Why didn’t you telephone ?” 

“T wanted you to come of your own 
accord—not because you were sent for. 
And I waited and waited and you 
didn’t come. And a little boy fell in the 
lake and Mr. Bowden 

“The parson !” 

“Ves, he’s not a bit like a clergyman, 
really—” 

“Well, never mind that.’ 

“Tle came running up and we fished 
the boy out together. And we had to tak: 
him to the arsenal where he could dry 
his clothes. And then Mr. Bowden 
walked back to the bench with me—and 
still you didn’t come. And we sat and 
talked—and it was getting late. And— 
and he said we’d better have something 
to eat. And he was so nice—and jolly- 
and a clergyman, Timothy—” 

Timothy said nothing. 

“And I thought it wouldn’t be any 
harm. Besides—this is the terrible part 


of it—I was just longing to have some 
fun! And you always expect me to be so 
serious—and he didn’t, not a bit !’’ 

“Damn!” said ‘Timothy. 

“Oh, ’'m so ashamed. | didn’t know I 
had such dreadful possibilities !” 

“Possibilities?” said Timothy, anx- 
iously. “What else happened ?” 

“T’ve told you everything,” she said 

“Vou didn’t drive down in a cab?” he 
demanded. 

“No, we rode in the elevated,” she said. 
“Why ?” 

“Never mind,” said Timothy. “I'll 
forgive you,” he said magnanimously. 
“But the next time you feel that way,” he 
added grimly, “ phone me!” 


len minutes later a second hansom 
drove away from ’Riquetta’s carrying a 
pretty woman in brown and a young 
clergyman. In this case it was the man 
who pleaded. 

“Clorinda, can you ever forgive me!” 
he was saying. “I don’t know what got 
into me to-day! The sunshine—or what 
ever it was—filled me with a kind of 
turbulence—I couldn’t work—and |! 
didn’t feel as if I ought to come to you 
when I felt that way. You are so good!” 

Clorinda wiggled her shoulders im- 
patiently. 

“T thought I could walk it off. I went 
to the park, but the greenery—the sky— 
only made me worse. Good Heavens! 
Clorinda, I was aghast at myself! Every 
woman attracted me—every pretty one, 
I mean! And when I saw that girl sitting 
on a bench—such an appealing picture! 
And she was inspired by the day, too! 
And an accident brought us together! 
\fterwards I lingered. And the recollec- 
tion of ’Riquetta’s haunted me—one of 
my classmates is always talking about it. 
And before I well knew it, we were on 
our way there!” 

“Did you go in a hansom?” asked 
Clorinda. 

‘No, the elevated,” he replied. 

“You are almost human,” said Clor-. 
inda. 

“What do you mean?” he anxiously 
inquired. 

“Ask me to go to ’Riquetta’s next time, 
and we'll thrash the matter out!” 
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“GEE anything?” shouted Captain 
Sprague from the Palmyra’s com- 
panionway. 

Not the sudden roar of his voice, but 
the wistful eagerness in it, like a strong 
arm, jerked me out of my sleepy reading 
of the newspaper I had brought off the 
old schooner from shore earlier in the 
morning. 

“Not yet.” 

I felt apologetic, as if the emptiness 
of Westham harbor at that hour- had 
been my own fault. 

“Thought I heard somebody rowin’ a 
dory.” 

He then 


shoreward, came 


glanced 
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lightly along the narrow deck to where 
I was sitting on the cabin trunk. 

“No use frettin’, is they,’’ he smiled, 
“when I know Frank’ll be along ’most 
any time now ?” 

“Sorry it isn’t more of a day for his 
birthday party,” I said, following my 
old friend’s look the leaden 
water rather drearily. I spoke more 
crossly than I intended. 

That anybody should knowingly 
grieve the most lovable man in all the 
miles between Montauk and Monomoy 
was unthinkable. But the morning had 
somehow been very trying to me. Ever 
since sunrise a dull, heavy, surly fog had 
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shyt us away from the pleasant world 
of men and houses at the harborside, of 
hips and the open sea yonder to the 
southward. Our four cheerful hands, all 
of wi like t Captain, belonged 
litt ( t VI had be I ie tl iy 
ishore in ! of t holiday we had 
come in to rve; the reguiar lock 
cl x ot the irs, gr ¢ fainter as 
{ \ lisap] ired n the gi 1eSs lef 


us n a deeper silence. 
Chere remained aboard only ourselves 
l \lonzo. the black cook. The latter | 
could see now, crouched on the heel of 
the bowsprit over a belated breakfast, 
to the accompaniment of I know not 
what barbarous chant of his native Hayt 
secret. vaguely sinister, I could swear, 


though for aught I knew, it may have 


, .- : ie 
been a cradle song. A dull red handker 
: 
chief was twisted about his head. | 
’ 7 | ° 
caug the silver gleam of s long 
bladed pock The s } ot fis 
hug naked arms was that of new bronze 
, , , 
| W ( d red \\ VY il LAU LIC? sell 
‘ 17 
so constantly | i y istern 1 VeLiow 
. as “ese ‘ : 
rat ry tal: d WickKedly wit! l KL1ing 
. . a 
water. The very flags—the signal set, the 
+ 7 11 
old Sprague house flag, the two illant 
I 

° " ‘ 1 
ensigns, with which the Captain himsell 
had dressed ship, seemed all of my mood 


hanging limp and colorless as so many 
wet, dead leaves. You get to notice suc] 
things after a while, if you let yourself. 

“No sort of a dav at all!’”’ I repeated 
with a shiver. 

“Oh, well!” 

He cl ippe d me cayly on the knee 

“Soon’s Frank comes, things’ll cheer 
up all right. Anvhow, the weather don’t 
make much difference to an old feller 
like -me, when he aint seen his son in a 
hull vear.”’ 

“Toes Frank know you're here 2’ 

“T don’t have to write him fthat, I 
guess. He knows where to find me Au- 
cust tenth, if the Sound was alive with 
bluefish. 

“Every vear, eh?” 

“Every one for the last four. Oh, he’s 
a good bov! No matter how busy he is,” 
the old man confided for the hundredth 
time, “Frank always fixes things so’s to 
spend his birthday here on the Palmyra 
with his father. August tenth! I can have 


’ 
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him for a while, that way, anyhow.” He 
leaned forward, studying his gnarled, 
scarred hands. “‘Wish I c’d see him oft 
ener.’ 

‘Frank’s doing well ashore?” I asked 

~a bit idly perhaps, but I had never 
seen the boy of whom the old man was 
sO finely proud. 

“Of course!” 

The answer was flashed at me as if he 
had drawn a sword to meet a challenge 
For a second his heavy brows were 
knitted tightly. 

“Frank’s doin’ first class.’”’ He _ hesi- 
tated, laughed shortly. ‘For ashore, that 
is. But—well, I like to have him aboard 
the old schooner for ene day in the year. 
Last year he sailed her all day! 

“Y’see,”’ he smote his fist into the palm 
of his other hand, “I aint blamin’ Frank 
at all,” he went on confusedly, wrestling 
with his thought. “Mind you, I aint 
never heard but what he’s the good boy 
I believe him to be. But the sea’s where 
he be/ongs. Understand ?” 

He paused a moment, watching the 
flight of a tern close to the water. 

“What a man’s born to ’n’ for, he’d 
oughter die in. That’s my idea. Just 
think! there aint been a single Sprague, 
from old Amos down to me, that aint 
followed the sea—Chiny clipper trade, 
Banks fishin’, navy, or mackerelin’ round, 
the same’s I be. Every one of us but him. 
Lived there, ’n’ was buried there. too. 
Understand? But I couldn’t never make 
Frank see it my way somehow. He’s all 
for bein’ a clerk in an office.” 

“Don’t you ever get tired of the 
water ?” 

\ foolish question, but something in 
the atmosphere, perhaps the light strain 
of waiting for the expected prodigal, was 
playirg tricks with my nerves. 

“Tired?” His scorn was very fine! 
“Why, I’ve been travelin’ on the Pa/ 
myra most thirty-nine years !” 

“That’s just it,” I objected vaguely. 

He had scarcely set foot ashore, ex- 
cept ‘for a call at a ships’ stores place, 
since the day he had laid his wife among 
the other Sprague wives up in the sandy 
Westham graveyard, years before. I 
thought of the many seasons’ fishing—so 
much winter cold to face, so much storm, 
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so little now to be earned. And though 
on most days I could love the old man 
who loved the Palmyra, on this morning 
of fog and of death’s color on the sea, I 
felt a traitorous kinship with the rebel 
boy who had deserted her. 

“What a man’s born for, he’d oughter 
die in—runnin’ a railroad, or runnin’ a 
fishin’ schooner,” he repeated. “That’s a 
belief of mine. The sea for us Spragues!” 

“Maybe he’ll come to it yet,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Tt makes a man feel kind o’ older, 
havin’ his boy live away from him,” he 
answered, half-apologetically. 

Then he nodded at my newspaper, as 
if he had talked about himself too long. 

“What’s the news ashore ?” asked Cap- 
tain Sprague. “I’m interested, even if | 
don’t live there, thank the Lord.” 

With a comfortable air of saying “I 
told you so,” he listened while I gave him 
the gist of the first page—battle, murder, 
sudden death, rebate, and retaliation. 
The faint shadow of anxiety on his face 
lifted. Once he smiled quietly. I was 
glad that perhaps I had diverted him 
from thinking of him who was so very 
late in coming to where his father was 
waiting to greet him with the flags set so 
hopefully, when— 

“Listen !’’ he commanded, sharply. 

I glanced up. 

His gaze was fixed where tiny West- 
ham harbor broadened out into the 
Sound. 

“Hear that?” 

I listened my best. But the fog closed 
round us like stone walls. 

“He’s comin’ this way.” 

Again I tried, but could make out 
nothing save the slow slip-slap of the 
sides, the 





water along the schooner’s 
creaking of a block somewhere aloft, and 
the crooning chant of the black crouched 
on the heel of the bowsprit. But presently 
I distinguished, very faint but unmis- 
takable, the stutter of a motor off in the 
distance. 

“Power boat!” I reported, searching 
the fog. “Oho! I wonder if that can 
ee 

“No, sir!” the old man exploded. “No 
son o’ mine in one o’ them craft! Do 


you know,” he inquired, with the air of 
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one thirsting to impart information, 
“how extremely I loathe them abomina- 
tions ?” 

I made haste to reassure him. It was 
bad for him to express his very radical 
views too often on the convenient little 
craft to which so many former sailor- 
fishermen have turned; and I took up 
the paper again in a hurry. 

“Listen here!’ I said, before I had 
found anything at all. “Here’s some- 
thing interesting !’’- 

“Well?” 

The second page helped me out. 

“A man got away with a lot of the 
Suydams’ jewelry last night,” I sum- 
marized, 

“You don’t say!’’ 

“The Suydams with the big house 
down by Pine Cove. He broke in while 
they were at dinner, cleaned out the sec- 
ond story, and got away in spite of the 
shots that were fired after him. Pretty 
close, eh?” 

“The son of a gun!” he cried delight- 
edly. “And then what?” 

This. was better. It was as much fun 
for him to hear about burglars ashore as 
for us to read of pirates on the high 
seas. He leaned closer, as if to look over 
my shoulder. Forward, black Alonzo had 
ceased his song abruptly. I must have 
read pretty loud, for I could hear him 
listening with all his ears. 

‘They've offered a reward of five hun- 
dred dollars for the man.” 

“Lordy!” crowed the negro. ‘“Let’s go 
find him, Cap.” 

“In the Palmyra?” he asked. 

“She'd have to hurry,” I went on, 
making the most of his brightened mood, 
“for the thief got away in a power boat!” 

“Wish I could ketch him then! /’d 
sink him! Jest the craft a thief’d use. 
listen again for a second,” he inter- 
rupted, stretching out his hand towards 
where the “put-put-put-put-put” of the 
motor was rapping, more sharply now, 
on the walls of fog. 

I folded the newspaper with a rustle. 

“Stow that!” came the sharp order. 
“How can I hear, if you—” 

‘Put-put-put-put.” 

“Where’s the fool trying to go any- 
how ?” ; 
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‘Put-put-put !” 

Close at hand now. The boat was 
traveling very fast. 

“Ahoy there!” hailed the old man like 
a clap of thunder, springing to his feet 
He trumpeted through his hollowed 
hands, “Where ye goin’? What ?”’ 

‘“Put-put-put-put !” 

“Stand by!” he muttered. 

The black came aft on the run, and he 


} 


had scarcely joined us when a light li 
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tle launch, low and white, darted out of 
the fog, head on, with a smother of foam 
at her bow, and, crouching in a cockpit, 
a white faced, beardless man. 
“Port your helm, you—/o7 
But the wheel was put over too lat 


go 
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There was a smash, a lurch, a crackle of 
light planking, and a swirl of water 
about the man’s knees as he sprang to 
wards us, his lips drawn back. 

“Drop him!” stormed the Captain 
“Overboard !’ 

But the fellow’s eyes were full of fear ; 
his thin, white hands clawed at us. Over 
the rail he came all ways at once, and, 
as we heaved him up, from somewhere in 
his clothes there dropped tinkling to the 
deck a yellow chamois bag. 

One glimpse of it I caught, before th 
black stooped and Swept it up like a 
hawk pouncing on a chicken. In a second 
it had disappeared, and Alonzo, very ten 
derly, was helping me hold upright the 
limp, wet bundle we had fetched aboard 
But even at the time I wondered what 
the bag could contain. 

Whatever it was, the man took no heed 
of it. The goodness was gone out of him 
He stood swayingly, gripping the main 
shrouds, his left hand pressed against his 
side, his head on his breast. His mout] 
hung open; his black hair straggled 
across his forehead. 

“Look up!” gasped Sprague. 

And as the man raised his head a bit: 

“Stand back!” he ordered, and thrust 
Alonzo and me aside. 

There was a look in his face I could 
not fathom—not so much anger as blank 
surprise. The man held out his hand to 
him. He tried to smile—terribly. 

“Go forward!” flung the Captain over 
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his shoulder to the coo 
Alonzo ducked with a giggle. 


“All right, boss,” he said, retreating. 
‘Ah’m satisfied.”’ 

“And now—/ook out!” he muttered. 

For the stranger’s smile faded. His 
face blanched still whiter. He rocked to 
and fro, and then collapsed, weak and 
spent, in the mighty fold of the Cap- 
tain’s arm, who caught him as he pitched 
forward. 

“He’s hurt. There’s blood on him. Is 
that nigger gone?” 

a 

“Then take hold here. Help me below 
with him. Easy now! Easy! My Lord!” 
he whispered. “My govd Lord!” 

A pasty faced, city dwelling weakling, 
with no more sense of right than to 
bang into the Palmyra’s precious sides 
with a power boat! By all the rules he 
should have received no more mercy than 
a rat from a bull-dog. Yet it was no- 
where but in the Captain’s own berth 
that he was laid, in the tiny, tidy state- 
room, beneath the old fashioned photo- 
graph of the Captain’s wife which was 
tacked to the bulkhead. As he withdrew 
his arm from under the fellow’s thin 
shoulders, Sprague turned to me again, 
haggard and aged in a moment. 

‘There wa’n’t no use in the nigger’s 
knowing who he is,” he said. 

“Do you know him 2?” 

“Tes,” 

His deep chest rose and fel 
ously. 

“T know him.” 

“Water!” the stranger rattled in his 
throat. 

I fumbled in the locker for the whiskey 
and poured him out a glass of water. 
Sprague held the mixture to the other’s 
lips, raising his head with the tenderness 


1 
i 


tumulitu- 


of a nurse as he did so 

“Ah-h!” 

“Who is he?” I whispered. 

“Frank!” spoke the old man, but not 
to me. “What’s the matter, my boy?” 

Slowly the fellow turned his eyes 
from me to the old man, then shifted 
back to me and rested there inquiringly. 
Feebly he fumbled, just with the tips of 
his fingers, at an inner pocket. His look 
asked me another puzzled question. Some 
thought — recollection, perhaps, was 
working in the tired brain. I thought 
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but I made no sign. 

“Do you know me?” asked the Cap 
tain 

“Sure I do.” 


Did his answer falter ever so little? I 


could have sworn he was going to say 


the reverse. But the next second he 
stretched out his hand, and with a lean 
smile laid it in the old man’s. “I—I kind 
o’ guessed I'd find you here to-day, Cap. 
August tenth, hey?” 

“I knew you'd get here!” It will be 
hard to forget the delight that quivered 
through those words, I think. 

“Sure,” said Frank. “And I guess 
’twas lu ky I found you, pop. Look 
here.” 

Ihe striped shirt under the coat he 
twitched back was one great red-brown 
stain. 

“Who did this?” cried Sprague, 
springing back. 

. ‘hey were shootin’—fellers in a 
yacht,” he replied, swallowing hard. His 
eves sought mine again, with a look in 
them that told of desperation, and I nod- 
ded to him encouragingly. “They were 
firin’ at a lobster pot buoy for a mark, 
an’ I come in range out o’ the fog, see? 
They took me for a lobster, I guess,” he 
laughed, with the laugh of one who has 
lived in the lighted streets of the city 
after nightfall. 

“Out in the Sound ?” 

“Ves,” he stammered faintly, gamely, 
too, 

His head dropped back. “They shot 
me as I was comin’ home. As I was 
comin’ home to keep my birthday.” 

Che old man seized me by the arm. 

“(So ashore,” he ordered. “Get a doc 
tor. Tell him it’s my Frank that’s hurt. 
They'll understand. They know me here 
all right. Tell ’em that it’s Frank who 
got hurt, comin’ home to see his father.” 

On deck, I stayed my rush to cast off 
the dory long enough to snatch my news- 
paper out of Alonzo’s hands quite with- 
out ceremony, and throw it overboard. I 
saw what page was under his eye, and to 
get what was printed there out of sight 
and reach as soon as possible seemed a 
possible way of doing my old friend be- 


low a service. 


that I could have guessed what it was; 


“All right,” he chuckled. “It’s your 
paper, boss.” ; 

“Did you read it?” 

“Me?” And he laughed again, in that 
irritating, high pitched African cackle, 
which sounds like a malicious child’s. 
“Lawd, boss, I can’t read.” 

“I’m going ashore for a doctor,” I 
said shortly. ““For—the man we pulled 
aboard. He’s hurt. Want to go with me? 
Do you know the doctor here in West- 
ham, Alonzo ?” 

‘Sure, boss, sure !” 

He grabbed the painter out of my 
hand, and had the yellow dory along- 
side ina couple of sweeps of his mighty 
arms. 

“Ah knows the doctor here. Ah’ll find 
him—just the right doctor for the man 
below. Sure Ah’ll come.” 

I was glad to have the fellow’s help, 
for Westham was strange to me, and I 
feared to waste time. I was glad enough, 
too, when I thought of the way the big 
brute could jump that dory shoreward 
and return. But, before I could move, 
the black had dropped into it and shoved 
off ; and, though I stormed at him to re- 
turn, he made off for shore at top speed 
alone, his white teeth glistening as he 
grinned back at me. And I felt a little 
cold about my heart. 

For more than an hour we waited in 
the narrow cabin. The wounded man lay 
very still, half unconscious part of the 
time, and for much of the rest possibly 
shamming. He looked very young and 
very cheap, his gaudy socks and cracked 
patent leather shoes insulting the scene, 
the whole of him so pitifully like and un- 
like the old man who sat at his side, fight- 
ing down the grief that tore at his heart. 
We stuffed and bandaged as best we 
could the bullet hole in his side, not dar- 
ing to do much, We gave him water 
when he asked for it, and now and then 
a spoonful of whiskey, not knowing 
whether we did right or not. And we 
listened to the stories he told about him- 
self—such magnificent stories! It was 
good to see the Captain’s face lighten 
and grow tender as the boy related this 
or that success in business. In his last 
place, Frank told us, he was in the dia- 
mond and silverware line. 
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“Doin’ well, I bet!’ exclaimed 
Sprague with a prideful look at me. 

“Oh, pretty good. But there’s money 
in it all right, once you’re in the know.” 

“That’s good.” Then he hesitated a 
little, as if embarrassed. “I’m mighty 
glad you was able to get away from your 
business to keep your birthday, boy,” he 
said, and touched the other’s hot fore- 
head. “I’m glad you aint so- busy ’n’ 
prosperous that you’d forgit. But—look 
here a minute.” 

The other watched him narrowly. 

“Couldn’t you find no other way to get 
here than in one o’ them cussed power 
boats ?” 

“T took the quickest way I could find, 
pop, you bet.” 

He grinned, and looked at me again 
with that air of sharing a secret I must 
not divulge. 

“I—J had to come away in a hurry 
this time,” he ended. 

“The train would ’a’ been better.”’ 

“Don’t you believe it! I couldn’t get to 
the Palmyra by land.” 

“Pretty anxious to get to the old 
schooner, eh? Af? last. Ho, ho!” 

His laugh was a delight. “Wal, I 
reckoned he’d wanter fetch up here 
sooner or later, this boy 0’ mine.” 

“T do,” he said. ‘“That’s right.” 

“Di’mond business ’n’ all, eh? He’s a 
Sprague all right!” said the old man to 
me triumphantly. 

The boy pressed his hand feverishly. 
“T’ve come to stay, pop, too.” 

“What—?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You mean that?” 

“Ves,” said the youngster, gripping 
him. ‘“Let’s go for a sail now. Take me 
to sea awhile, will you, pop? I want to 
get out o’ sight o’ land the worst way, 
Cap. I—I wanted to tell you.” 

Such a hungry, hopeful look as he 
wore! And Captain Sprague—? 

“He’s mine!” he whispered challeng- 
ingly to me. 

And, leaning over, he kissed the grimy, 
pasty cheek. 

“Mine!” he said again. ‘“Frank’s come 
home to stay this time.” 

There came to us the beat of oars, 
pulled through the water desperately 
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fast, then their rattle as they were jerked 
inboard, and the light jar of the dory as 
it rasped along the old Pa/myra’s star- 
board side. In two jumps I was on deck, 
in time to meet, coming over the side, a 
squarely built, active man with a sandy 
mustache. 

“Have you got him?” he demanded 
eagerly. ‘““Have you got the cuss?” 

“Who are you?” I countered, for the 
man did not look at all like a doctor 
somehow. 

“State police,” he announced briskly, 
showing the badge pinned to his vest. In 
the background Alonzo chuckled gayly. 
“T’ve come out to arrest him. The nigger 
said he was here. That he smashed up 
his boat, and you hauled him aboard.” 

I motioned him to follow me to the 
stern, out of earshot of the cabin. 

“Whom do you mean?” I asked de- 
liberately. 

“T mean,” he replied, “the feller who 
got away last night with the Suydams’ 
di’monds.” 

“The man we took out of the power 
boat,” I said to him, speaking very 
slowly, “was your old friend Captain 
Sprague’s son Frank.” 

“What?” He recoiled, his mouth open. 
“Not Frank!” 

“Nobody else, Mr.—”’ 

“Gould’s my name,” he said. “Poor 
old Sprague! Say, that’s too bad. But 
Frank was sure to get into big trouble 
some day. I’ve known him for a long 
time—we all have—ever since he’s 
grown up. Mean clean through, that boy 
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“He’s done the right thing to-day 
then,” I answered, trying to keep cool. 
“His father’s below with him. He hasn’t 
the first suspicion of the truth. Frank’s 
been filling him full of fairy tales about 
his success in business. And he believes 
"em all. And—and he thinks you’ve come 
to help save the boy’s life, Mr. Gould. I 
reckon you’re a friend of the old man’s, 
too, like all the rest of us.” 

“That’s right. But—” He broke off to 
swear violently. “What about that re- 
ward ?” he blurted out. 

“The thief was captured by Captain 
Cephas Sprague,” I reminded him. “You 
were called in afterwards.” 
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But there’s my sworn duty,” he ob- 
jected, swearing still. “What else can I 
do?” 

“Your other duty.” 

hat was all I could say, for at that 
moment the Captain emerged from the 
cabin. 

“Be you the doctor?” he asked di- 
rectly, coming up to Gould with out- 
stretched hands. “It’s been so long since 
I’ve been ashore in Westham, I’ve kind 
o’ lost track.” 

The officer sent me a look, like that of 
a man asking for mercy, but I did not 
dare trust myself to speak. 

“My boy’s below,” the old man went 
on, and you could see the fight he was 
making to speak as he wanted to. ““He— 
he got shot in the side. He don’t look 
right to me. So I thought maybe you 
could fix him some. He’s jest come home 
for his birthday, you see. August tenth. 
I aint seen him for a year till to-day.” 
Then he caught the officer by the lapels 
of his coat. “‘For God’s sake, friend—!”’ 

“Show me where he is,” said Gould, 
thickly. His face was scarlet. 

“What are you going to do?” I whis- 
pered, as we followed the old man to the 
head of the short companion ladder. 

“My duty!” he replied. 

The boy’s eyes were shut when we 
came to the side of the narrow berth. 
Already there had descended upon the 
harsh young face something of stern 
majesty. 

“Frank,” whispered the Captain. 
“Here’s the doctor, son.” 

Gould gave me another glance. I did 
not return it. Then, very quietly, he 
took the fellow by the wrist, feeling 
clumsily for the pulse, and I knew which 
side had won. He opened his big silver 
watch, and counted gravely. 

Frank’s eyes opened. He studied the 
officer up and down, and a defiant flash 
of laughter flickered across his gaunt 
face. 

“All right,” he said, calmly. “You've 
got me with the goods this time, Joe.” 
~ “I’m the doctor,” the other returned, 
flushing deeply. ‘““The—doctor! Under- 
stand ?” 

“Oh!” 

Perhaps he saw the fear and love in 


iis father’s fine old face. He looked at 
me searchingly, and again I nodded at 
him, hoping he would comprehend. 
There was an instant’s pause before his 
eyes closed again. 

“Much obliged,” he murmured. “Keep 
it up. Will you—?” 

And suddenly we were aware that the 
Presence it is so hard to mistake had de- 
scended into the cabin. 

“Frank—!” 

But there was no answer. 

“Doctor!” cried the old man. 

“T—I’m afraid I couldn’t ’a’ done 
much for him, Cap,” said the officer, lay- 
ing his hand on the other’s shoulder. 
“But I done the best I could, Cap’n 
Sprague.” 

In the afternoon the breeze strode in 
from the sea, and with a whispered 
word, with a light touch, sent the sullen 
fog away. It was a glory of blue and 
silvered gold into which we entered as 
the Palmyra turned joyously to the open 
water. For an hour or more we drove 
steadily along, very silently, taking our 
cue from the last member of the schoon- 
er’s company to come aboard. He lay on 
a boat grating, on the narrow patch of 
deck between the cabin companion and 
the wheel, wrapped in a spare white top- 
sail, beneath the faded and frayed blue 
flag of the deep sea traders who were his 
father’s fathers. For a second hour we 
held before the fresh breeze over our 
quarter, the old Palmyra’s bowsprit 
stretching forward towards where Spain 
lay across the sea. Behind us, the low 
coast line had dropped to a strip of 
misty purple. The sea took on the first 
of its twilight grays. 

“Here!” said the Captain quietly. 

He had not spoken since we broke our 
anchor in Westham harbor not long 
after noon. 

“Forward there!’ he hailed, raising 
his voice only a little. 

“Ay, sir?” 

The hands came to their feet instantiy. 

“Stand by t’ lower jib ’n’ stays’l.” 

Slowly he put down his helm, easing 
the old schooner as she rounded to. 

“Lower away.” 

The headsails crumpled down. With- 
out an order I sheeted in the main and 
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** Lower away,” 


we lay head to wind, 
the quiet ocean 


the foresail, and 
ascending gently to 
swell. 

We raised the white wrapped figure 
very gently, wondering vaguely to find it 
so light, in spite of the weight of ballast 
iron which feet. The 
Captain stepped to our side, as we stood 
waiting at the rail. 

“God called my boy home at last—to 
me, then to Himself,” he said presently, 
not to us, but only as if he were thinking 
aloud. “And ther’fore, thankful to God 
for this end, we commit Frank’s body to 
the deep—to the home of all his fathers. 


was stowed at its 


ordered the Captain 


To where he belongs!” he ended, his 
voice taking on what seemed like a trum- 
pet note of happy triumph. “Lower 
away!” ordered the Captain. 
Our burden slid from our 
noiselessly. ‘There was a little swirl in 
the hollow of the sea, where for a second 


hands 


something gleamed white; and we drew 
aside, silently. 

“Amen!” said the Captain, looking up 
at the rosy sky, his scarred hands 
clenched tight at his side. “Take the 


deck,” he said to me. “‘I’d ruther be alone 
for a little while.” 
And so, we left him. 
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The Cruel Town 


BY EARL DERR BIGGERS 


VERY night at midnight, or a little 

after, the fire dies out of New 
York’s heart ard leaves it cold and piti- 
less. The last red lobster has perished ; 
the last taxicab meter has sold its short 
story for a tidy sum; the last sight-seeing 
automobile has crept down Broadway, 
carrying Little Rock, Peoria, Akron, and 
Fargo, to investigate the midnight wick- 
edness of the Bowery. 

The electric fire on the big street 
fades, and the great city, looming gray 
in the half-light, stares cruelly down 
upon the haggard army that lingers 
homeless in its parks. 

And with the naked hate in their eyes, 
such of the army as cannot wrap the 
mockery of their benches about them 
and lie down to pleasant dreams, stare 
back. In the great, gray city’s stolid face 
they shake their angry fists. Whereupon 
the city mingles with its stare a well- 
bred sneer. 

Shaking such a _ metaphorical fist, 
Jimmy Merrick sat on a bench in the 
quietest corner of Madison Square. He 
was scorned of the city. With a long dis- 
tance sneer it had regarded the two 
leather-bound, typewritten tragedies he 
held in his lap, and the third, which he 
held in his heart. 

You, sir, with your gout, and I with 
my dyspepsia, might have looked into 
Jimmy Merrick’s strong young face and 
denied him that tragedy in his heart, as 
fancy-waistcoated managers had denied 
him the two in the leather covers. But 
that would not have made it any less real 
to Jimmy. For he was young, and he 
thought he was suffering for the cause 
of ART, which the compositor will be 
careful to set upper-case. 

He shook that metaphorical fist once 
more in the face of the heartless town. 
Only that evening the town had spoken, 
through a frowsy landlady, and, be- 
cause of a little matter of unpaid gold, 


had deprived him of the shelter of his 
room—all because he chose to linger in 
the purple twilight of tragedy, rather 
than gather news for a subsidized daily 
of national reputation. Jimmy stuck out 
also, a metaphorical tongue. Then he 
lurched disconsolately in his seat, his 
long legs stretching far over the gravel 
path. 

A little man, with the sloop of dejec- 
tion in his shoulders and the slouch of 
gloom in his hat, wandered down the 
path and fell absently over the Merrick 
feet. 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” he said in 
French, and then dropped to the bench 
as if the apology were but begun. 

The little man looked also at the gray 
town, and in his eyes dejection mingled 
with the hatred. 

Jimmy Merrick slid quickly along the 
bench and laid his hand on a brother’s 
shoulder. 

“Misery,” he said bitterly, “is as lone- 
some as merit on Broadway. The city has 
spurned you, too, my friend 2” 

With renewed energy the little man 
leaped to his feet, and made belligerent 
motions toward the giant scrapers of the 
sky. 

“My grievance,” he cried, “is against 
a city of degenerate tastes. Where once I 
bowed to applauding thousands, ballet 
dancers kick up their soiled pink heels. 
Aged acrobats oust me from the boards. 
The doors of the managers, that open so 
readily to her of the green tights who 
has cribbed a dance from classic litera- 
ture, are forever barred to me—the art- 
ist 99 

Jimmy Merrick hugged tightly the 
manuscripts of two great, unacted trage- 
dies. 

“Our sorrow is the same,” he said. 
“But for that very degeneracy of taste, 
a brass bed and not an iron bench would 
receive me to-night. The efforts of 
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schoolboys are flaunted in electric letters, 
while men of parts stand in the bread 
line. And your name—Monsieur?” 

“You have seen,” responded the little 
man, “that name on a thousand bills, 
both here and at home, in Paris. A great 
headliner, Monsieur — but oh, so long 
ago. The king of vaudeville. They rec- 
ognized me—in those days—ouwt, at a 
glance. Professor Alphonse Perrin. So, 
you have seen it on the bills?” 

“And your act—?” 

“Mon Dieu—you also have forgotten. 
I, Monsieur, am a trainer of that noble 
beast, the elephant. Think—have you not 
seen them—my beloved children—Mark 
and Miranda? The two performing ele- 
phants—the most clever ever before the 
public? But no—why is it that I ask? We 
have played nothing better than Hobok- 
en in ten years. And now—homeless— 
forgotten—but you, Monsieur? What is 
your act?” 
~ “7 said Mr. James Merrick, 
dignity, “am a writer of plays. Not ordi 
nary plays. Not such plays as your ash- 
man, or your butcher, or your elevator- 
boy, toil over in the long night. Not such 
plays as the sordid mechanicians of 
Broadway construct for gleaming gold. 
In my work is the soul of Art laid bare.” 

He stood up and pointed a long, lean 
finger at the city. 

“And what do they tell me?” he cried. 
“They tell me to go. ‘Be off, you and 
your plays,’ they sneer. ‘On your way! 
Beat it!” 

“So,” he cried, “they welcome me. 
‘Take your elephants away. Back to the 
provinces.’ Ah, Monsieur, it was ever 
thus with Art.” 

The two gazed a moment into each 
other’s eyes, and the flame of sympathy 
burned bright. The little man sighed a 
tremendous sigh and again seated him- 
self. 

“In France,” he murmured, “I had a 
father who baked bread. Dough, dough 
—rolls, rolls, all his life long. It was his 
wish that I, too, should*become a baker. 
He dreamed of it.” 

One more sigh from the little man. 

“But I—I, too, dreamed. Of a lighted 
stage, and spangles, and the applause of 
the mob. I heard the call of Art. And I 
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gave the waiting world elephants, instead 
of bread and cake.” 

Jimmy Merrick nodded down Broad- 
way. 

“Across from City Hall Park,” he 
said, “‘gleam the lights of my bake shop 
—of the newspaper that would erase my 
name from the roll of genius. They like 
my stories—my funny stories — over 
there, J/onsieur. The cap and bells were 
mine. But I, too, heard the call, and I 
ran away to do tragedies, I also have 
given the world elephants, instead of 
cake.” 

Professor Perrin, 
story, broke in. 

“Even now,” he said, “I could go 
back. My brother Henri presides over 
the bakery of our father. Only Wednes- 
day came a letter from him: ‘Return,’ it 
pleaded. “The business is most prosper- 
ous. A part is yours. Say good-by to this 
life of wandering, and return.’ ” 

Still another sigh—almost a groan— 
from the little man. 

“IT cannot deny,” he whispered, “even 
to a fellow artist like you, Monsieur, I 
cannot deny that there are times when 
the peace of our little town and of that 
bakery calls me. The city is cold, so cold 
to Art. But my brother’s command is that 
before I come back I be forever rid of 
Mark and Miranda—as an evidence of 
my faith. Monsiuer—how can he ask it? 
They are my well-beloved—my children. 
But for them, it is true, I might know 
quiet and content; but rather than give 
them up, I would wander homeless for- 
ever, knocking on the barred door of the 
city.” 

Young 
wide eyes. 


intent on his own 


Merrick regarded him with 

“The parallel in our cases,” he cried, 
‘is strikingly similar. They want me 
again on the newspaper, but I must come 
back to a life of jests minus my tragedies 
-——as an evidence of faith. It is argued 
that they interfere with good storizs— 
as Mark and Miranda, Monsieur, might 
interfere with good rolls. The city-edi- 
tor is a man devoid of soul. 

“Re an original fool at least,’ he said, 
when I left, ‘if you must dabble in idiocy. 
Every weak-minded clerk writes plays. 
Each publication of the newest dramat- 
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ist’s income sets a new batch of janitors 
to dreaming scenarios.’ An unreasonable 
man, J/onsieur.” 

“Like my brother,’ sympathized the 
little one. “‘He scorns my elephants. But 
sacre bleu—even he would pity Mark 
and Miranda to-night—if he could see 
them—homeless, as I am— wander 
ing—”’ 

“Monsieur—you do not tell me—” 

“At midnight,’ moaned _ Professor 
Perrin, “they were driven from the stable 
where I have kept them by the burly 
brute in charge. What was it that he 
said? Oui—pay or get out! He, too, has 
no real soul for Art. At this moment the 
faithful Sancho is bringing them to me 
here. They walk the streets with me to- 
night.” 

“The heartless town,” cried Merrick. 

“Poor Sancho,” almost sobbed the lit 
tle man. ““To-night he leaves me forever. 
He has secured a good position with the 
circus that shows over there, and I have 
bade him go. Good Sancho! As faithful 
as he was black. In the pleasant days | 
treated him kindly. To-night he returned 
to me the trousers I gave him when we 
played the big week in Ashtabula. And 

-ah, Monsieur, conceive of my grief— 
I had to take them. The pitiless town!” 

The town sneered down upon them 
mockingly. From a nearby bench was 
wafted the snore of one who had wearied 
of sneering back. A late car clanged 
somewhere on the other side of the park, 
and through the leafy trees the stars 
shone down. 

‘Voila!’ cried the little man, leaping 
to his feet. 

From out a dark side street, to the 
east, moved a procession strange even in 
New York. Out of the dim gray cation 
crept two lumbering elephants prodded 
on by a shabby black man of enormous 
stature. Sleepily the three moved over to- 
ward the shelter of the park. 

The few pedestrians abroad in that 
neighborhood paused with a startled air 
and rubbed their eyes. Odd are the sights 
that New York boasts. You may see furs 
worn on Broadway in July; or a claim- 
ant to some dusky throne enthroned on a 
mighty truck. You may even behold a 
statue of Virtue wearing a scarlet tiara 


where Broadway and Forty-second street 
meet. But you seldom see a detachment 
of the Roosevelt hunting-party, even in 
Manhattan’s maddest moments. 

The eyes of one of the startled pedes- 
trians traveled over to Madison Square 
Garden, where a gay bill board flashed 
its message of coming splendor. 

“Qh—the circus,” he called to the 
others. 

lhey laughed, and passed on. 

At the curb the little man and Sancho 
said a sad farewell, and Professor Per- 
rin himself coaxed the elephants up the 
walk to the bench where the near-play- 
wright sat. 

There he paused, pointing dramatically 
to the swaying, unlovely beasts. 

“Look at them, Monsieur,’ he cried. 
But for them I might be happy in the 
town of my people. But what am I to 
do? I cannot slay them—I am fond of 
them. I cannot sell them—the gold 
would blister my palms. There is nothing 
I can do. Forever I am linked to them 
—and Art.” 

Merrick shifted his own leather-bound 
elephants on his knees. 

“The beasts are small, Monsieur,” he 
offered. 

“Small,” cried the slave of Art. “That 
they are. And yet, Monsieur, no vaude- 
ville stage-door in Manhattan is wide 
enough to receive them. Wonder of 
wonders !” 

“No wonder at all,” replied Merrick, 
holding up his plays. “Behold the size of 
these. And yet no stage-door on this little 
old island can open to let them pass.” 

Shrugging his shoulders, the little man 
sat again upon the bench. Before the de- 
jected pair, like some optical illusion, 
swayed the famous trained elephants— 
great, gray, silent, like the cruel town 
itself. The wind rustled through the 
green leaves above—as if the city stirred 
in its sleep. 

And then upon the two on the bench 
fell the usual fever of the artist. You 
who have friends writing plays—and who 
has not?—know it well. Its warning 
symptom is “Listen !” 

“Monsieur,” spoke the little man, “has 
never seen Mark and Miranda perform. 
With trunks locked they waltz like hu- 
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mans—to the tune of the Merry Widow. 
See! ‘l'a-te-ta-tum, ta-te-ta 

But Merrick had already stripped the 
leather covers from his tragedies, and 
was hotly turning the thin pages. 

“You should hear,” he cried, “how I 
work up to my climax in the third act 
of ‘The Ancient Game.’ Muriel is wait- 
ing in the conservatory for her lover to 
- return. The light effects—” 

“Miranda,” cried the little man, 
oblivious, ‘stands upon her hind feet as 
easily as you or I. Behold!” 

“At this point,” continued Merrick, 
“Muriel has a great line. It sums up the 
whole proposition of the play. All that 
has gone before—” 

“And Mark,” interrupted Professor 
Perrin, “lifts me from the ground and 
carries me in his trunk. You shall see—” 

“Into the darkened conservatory,” 
went on Merrick, seizing on the little 
man’s arm with an Ancient Mariner 
grip, “comes Randolph Courcey, and on 
his arm is the gay widow whose frivolity 
spells tragedy for Muriel. The poor girl 
gives one look—” 

“But Miranda’s greatest act,” put in 
the elephant trainer, “came near the 
close of our twenty minutes on the stage. 
I would stand with my face toward the 
audience, holding a newspaper in my 
hand.” 

He stooped to the grass and picked 
up a stray sheet. 

“Miranda crept upon me—here! here! 
—ah, so. She reached out her trunk 
like a flash, and seized the paper in it 
—so. In a second she had swallowed it. 
Monsieur, it—what you say ?—tore down 
the house.” 

“Tf that scene could be staged,” Mer- 
rick was saying, pointing to the manu- 
script, “it would set the town afire. I have 
seen it acted—a million times—in my 
dreams. Oh—its possibilities—magnifi- 
cent! But they cannot see—the mana- 
gers.” 

“Pigs!” 
angrily. 

The fever passed. Again they sat in 
silence. Across the grass, wet with dew, 
crept the chill of the morning—thence 
into their hearts. Along Broadway, on 
the far side of the park, crept silently 
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a great sight-seeing auto — Fargo and 
Little Rock, and Peoria and Akron, 
back from wickedness and the Bowery 
From an all-night lunch-cart not far 
away, the little man thought he caught 
the odor of hot coffee. 

“Down by the river,” he sighed, 
Neilson, the one-eyed Swede, waits for 
my elephants. He has offered a good 
price. But no—no, a thousand times, 
Monsieur. | have not the heart. Though 
it mean that I may eat and be content, 
never will I take that step, my friend.” 

“And I,” sighed also the young man, 
while he, too, wondered if he did not 
catch, ever so faintly, the odor of hot 
coffee, “I could tear these plays into a 
thousand pieces and be fed again. No 
other copies remain. I could scatter 
tragedy over the wet grass and go back 
to a brass bed and a pay-envelope once 
more. But I am no quitter. I have marked 
out my path, and I shall tread on.” 

Bedraggled, with faces that belied the 
determination in their words, the two sat 
disconsolate before the waking city’s piti- 
less sneer. Into their hearts crept the fire 
of hate—hate for a town too big and 
sordid to know the worth of Art. 

Merrick leaped to his feet at last and 
faced the gray giant. 

“Hang such a town!” he shouted. 
“Look how it stands and mocks us poor 
devils whom it has barred from its cash- 
drawer. It peeps at us over its smoky 
roofs and shouts: ‘Down and out! Down 
and out!’ We’re a joke to it—a tremend- 
ous, funny joke, and each night, when 
it has nothing else to do, it pauses to 
laugh at us.” 

“Dog of a city!’ 
man. 

Merrick held out his two great, un- 
acted tragedies. 

“T offer it my plays,” he cried. ‘Not 
ordinary plays, Monsieur. Plays written 
with my own heart’s blood in a narrow 
hall-bedroom, while the landlady charged 
me for all-night gas. And can it appre- 
ciate them—” 

“Non—vilest of 
elephant man. 

“I offer it my plays,” went on Mer- 
rick, holding them out before him. “I 
beg it to read—”’ 
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screamed the little 


cities!” guessed the 
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He paused. Something gray and sin 
ister had reached from behind unexpect 
edly. ‘The plays had disappeared. 

It was a terrible moment. ‘The little 
man scarcely dared breathe. ‘Too well 
he knew that the accomplished Miranda 
had repeated without request her most 
screaming act of all—that she had swal- 
lowed the two greatest tragedies of the 
dee ade. 

“Won Dreul’ he cried in fear. ‘See 
what you have done, you beast! Gone— 
in a second! The gentleman’s great work, 
for which he was charged extra gas! 
The children of his soul!’ 

He looked at Merrick appealingly. 

“Can you ever forgive?” he cried. 

Merrick had stood for a moment in 
dazed wonder, now he shook his broad 
shoulders as if a great load had fallen 
from them, and—the little man scarcely 
believed his eyes—smiled happily. 

“By the gods,” he declared, “Miranda 
has decided it! Oh, the wisdom of 
women! All night, Wonsreur, I have been 
faltering, despite my large talk of Art. 
I have longed for a good meal, for com- 
fort, for the old days. But with those 
plays in my arms there loomed nothing 
but hopeless waiting.”’ 

He looked up at the sky where the 
first red of the morning crept from east 
to west. 

“And now, I am free, free, free!’’ he 
cried. ‘Miranda has done for me what I 
could not have done for myself. I was 
never so happy before. This very morn- 
ing I go back to the paper—to the old 
ways—and the old meals. Monsieur, it 
is glorious!” 

The surprise had gradually faded from 
the little man’s face. He rose suddenly 
to his feet. 

“Vou decide me!” he cried. ‘Such 
heroism in a dark hour, splendid, noble, 
immortal! Or is it that it is not a dark 
hour. I suspect, Monsieur, that it is not. 
At any rate, mon ami, I go to find out.” 

“Where 2?” 

“To Neilson, the one-eyed Swede. 
This very morning I shall sell him Mark 
and Miranda. It will be hard—that part- 
ing—but I shall accomplish it. The 
smile on your face, the light in your 
eyes—they shall inspire me in that bitter 


hour. T thank you—you have shown me 
the way.” 

“It was Miranda, Monsieur, who 
showed it to me.” 

“Even so,” returned the Professor. He 
was prodding his heavy charges down 
the path. “Farewell,” he called. ‘‘Fare- 
well, Monsieur. It is a gloomy parting 
I go to—but who knows—the next hour 
may be bright.” 

He paused. 

“Monsteur.” 

“Well?” 

“Would to Heaven,” called the little 
man, “the tragedies might have eaten 
the elephants.” 

And he passed across the pavement, out 
of sight down the street beyond. 

Just five minutes later Patrolman 
O’Brien strolled through the park and 
paused at the bench where Merrick sat. 

“Shure—'tis Jimmy,” he _ cried. 
“Where ha-ave ye been this long time, 
me la-ad? Th’ byes at th’ station ha-ave 
missed ye.” 

“It’s all right,” said Merrick, smiling 
happily, “I go back on the paper to- 
day.” 

“*'Tis glad I am to hear it,” returned 
the patrolman. He stooped to pick some- 
thing from the grass. “Are they yours, 
Jimmy ?” he asked. 

Merrick looked at the two leather cov- 
ers the policeman held in his hand. 

“They were,” he said, “but I’m 
through with them—forever.”’ 

“300d,” said O’Brien, “I'll just be 
takin’ thim home to me girl. She’ll be 
wild to be makin’ a sofa pillow iv thim, 
I’m thinkin’.” 

Ye gods! Upon covers that had once 
sheltered tragedies written out of a man’s 
heart, a female O’Brien would sit, hold- 
ing, perhaps, a bricklayer’s hand the 
while. And this was the end of Art! 

But Jimmy Merrick whistled as, amid 
the clatter of early traffic, he strolled 
down Broadway in the first light of the 
new day. At a restaurant of the old 
time, just off Park Row, they gave him, 
on his mere promise to pay, his first real 
meal in weeks. 

The gas light over the day city-editor’s 
desk was a ghastly yellow compared with 
the radiance that lit the world beyond 








the dingy windows, when Jimmy Mer- 
rick strolled in and threw his hat on a 
desk. The city-editor was engaged in 
comparing his own paper with those is- 
sued by his rivals. He swore continually, 
and some of the oaths were glad, and 
many were sad. 

“I’m back,” announced Jimmy. 

The city-editor looked up quickly 
through his double-convex lenses. 

“How about the plays?” he asked, 
meanly groping for the chance to gloat. 

“I’m through with them—forever,”’ 
Merrick said. 

The “born newspaperman” suddenly 
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decided to postpone his gloating. After 
all— 

“Good,” he said. He wrinkled his 
brows. “I was wishing for you only a 
few minutes ago. There was a story— 
let me see—oh yes, the circus opens at 
the Garden to-day.” 

“IT know,” said Merrick quickly. 

“One of your old time tales, Jimmy,” 
said his chief. “You know—the gayest 
sign of Spring—the small boy rampant 
—-the passionate press agent—the clowns 
—-the acrobats—and—oh, yes, the ele- 
phants.” 

“I’m on,” said Merrick. 





Melekin’s God 


BY ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. J. MOWAT 


ELEKIN sat gnawing the ragged 
end of the pen-holder whése gifted 

stub daily delighted the readers of A/ 
Islah—The Counsellor—with its mar- 
velous interminable serial of the loves 
and adventures of Salim and Gul-al- 
Alen. The dingy little office of the Arabic 
daily, owned and edited by the venerable 
white-bearded sage Saad-——-The Happy— 
presented not an attractive feature, yet to 
Mélékin of Damascus it seemed the veri- 
table vestibule of Paradise. Was not 
Miriam, sun-kissed rose of the desert, at 
her father’s rickety desk just beyond the 
partition, where he could see, in the in- 
tervals of sprawling his flowing charac- 
ters upon the copy-paper, the cloud of 
her soft black hair? But that Reschid 
should also be there, murmuring flowery 
flattery into her young ears, under the not 
disapproving eyes of Said himself, 
threatened destruction to the pen-holder, 
and a short instalment of the serial. 
Pausing a moment for effect in the door- 
way, Reschid smiled like a wolf, and 
with self-kissed hand touched forehead, 
lips, and breast, as one who registers a 


vow, showed Mélékin his teeth in turn- 
ing, and was gone. 

Furiously the Syrian attacked his 
work, his dark face set, his brigand mus- 
tache bristling, his stub scratching vin- 
dictively about among the impossibly de- 
vious mazes of his romantic narrative. At 
last he looked up, to find Miriam before 
him. 

“Effendi—is he dead? Have you 
killed him?” she asked with mischievous 
delight. 

“Tehk!—not yet—the dog! But | 
would! He, to address the fairest of the 
Prophet’s daughters! Bismillah—lI shall 
deal with him !” 

“What! With Salim, thy paladin?” 

Méléekin awoke with a start to his 
blunder. 

“Inshallah—God willing, with Sa- 
lim,” he averred stoutly, as she laughed 
deliciously. ‘And the other, he is a spy. 
Beware the cur that prowls behind “The 
Shadow of God’—may his years in- 
crease !” 

“Reschid a spy?” 

“Even so, Daughter of Happiness,’ 
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unconsciously punned the poet. “Counsel 


beware lest Sada 


he girl paled, but the shuffling feet 

of che | a cut off her reply. 
\nd v should I, The Happ} , be- 
com rhe Sad? ’ he demanded, sharply. 


‘Answer me that, knave! And who art 


thou, whom I picked from the gutters of 
the Gate. from what the infidels call 
Fllis Island, to bark at Reschid £f- 

( trolling his rising anger by an ef- 


fort that made his « in a 
lue mist, Mé]l lekin tapped his breast and 


juestioner dance 


‘Ah— it lieth in thine heart, eh? 


‘Master, beware! He hath not eaten 
thy salt, he hath never sworn faith to 
thee—he seeketh thee and thy pomegran- 


» but to de- 
yet time. 


thy mulberry-on 
Hearken while 


1Le bloss¢ m, 


stroy. there is 
Mélekin has spoken.” 
Scornfully Saad laughed, 
and drawing 
private pen 

finished the instal- 
story. for which all 


waited SO eag 


waving him 


back to his work Miriam 

into his little 
Mélekin angrily 

ment of his great 

Washington 

But it had lost 


against the 


1 
erly 
and 


Street 

its savor, 
crafty 
wondered why he had 


every day. 


his bitterness Reschid 


grew. Morosely he 

led to find any of the delights and 
riches a plausible emigrant agent had 
poured into his eager ears for a month 
before the steamship bore him across the 


Black Water to the Bab iprew th 
(sate of the True Be lievers in the ifidel 
country. Plainly, there was some thi h 
did not under about the 
crease-eaters. T hat Reschid knew it 
clear; how could a wild Kurd from 
the mountains gather gold, and impress 
even Saiid the Wise, all in three waxings 
of the moon? 

“Peradventure Abbas the 
may know,” muttered the 
to the printers. 
dark stairs of the tenement 

stood in the 
under the shadow of 
to look back in 
place could 
the white, 
Yet he was 


tand ways of ne 
was 


1 
eise 


Armenian, 
I Jamascene, 


Y 


rising to hand his cop & 

Down the 
he plunged, pausing as ‘he 
dirty little 
he clatterin 
silent wonder that so dingy.a 
shelter the gazelle fled from 


sun-kissed plain of Baalbek 


street 


trains, 
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become 





Al I/slah, faded 
proud 
en the pittance Saad paid at irregu 
lar intervals ; proudest know Miriam, 
though he must sec his enemy Reschid 
ever In her company. 

Abruptly he turned up Rector Street, 
striding past the grocery of Nouri, the 
dumb; glancing into the dirty 
of Hafiz, the apostate, become Christian 
outwardly for the furtherance of his 
business while all the Street thrust its 
tongue in its cheek; Seees low to re- 
vered old Rustum, philosopher-mu- 
sician ; and stopping to salute the broken 
Penirh Yemes-Ogholu before descending 
the steps to the “Palatial Café of the 
Thousand Delights.” 

Bending as he opened the glass door 


whose 
gilt sign braved the spring storms ; 


pri ud 1——proud of 


of ey 


windows 


with its tinkling bell, Mélékin entered 
the comfortable little restaurant, de- 
serted, save for a few brawling Hellenes 


gambling in a cloud of smoke beside the 
backroom stove, and sat down at a clean 
deal table by the half-curtained 
ment window. His great frame dwarfed 
the creaking peag chair, and fat old 
Abbas looked his alarm while taking the 
order for coffee, ghee co, and rosewater, 
and rahat-lakum. The chilly afternoon 
was waning, and the spark-shedding 
elevated cars cast dancing 
lights into the café as Abbas waddled 
back with the order. 

“The Father of 
\\ ho is here ?”’ 

“None but th and my 
women in the kitchen, who are mute as 
] e poacher. Speak es 


dogs of th 
Mélékin looked about apprehensively. 


base- 


‘ ‘a 
shoes of the 


lime protect you, Ab 
bas. 


e Greeks, eff nd, 


“And Reschid, comes he no more? I 
have heard, heard—the “The Full Moon 
Righteousness’ loveth the seeking eye, 


he full tongue—! 

Abbas wiped his double chin with a 
soiled corner of his apron before reply- 
ing. 

“It is not good to think on these 
things. I know naught. May the agents 
of the Sultan lose the path to my door of 
inno ence. oe 

“Aismel—if they find it, 

Mélekin pulled vi 
Aileh. 

“But Reschid ?” 


they find it.” 
gorously at his narg- 
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** It is not good to think on these things” 




























“Ts not he an American, even as you, “Yet Reschid,” persisted the smoker, 
and as I, and even as these bickering gulping down a boiling cup of the fra- 
fools by the stove? One American harms’ grant mud-like coffee steaming before 
not another, effendi,” was the cautious him. “Who is Reschid to achieve riches? 
response; but a slight change of the A Kurd—a savage mountain cat who 
eyes, a faint twitch of the features, that knows naught but to prey even at his 
might well have been only nervousness, praying—to come here and wax fat and 


confirmed the Syrian’s previous fears. rich, and rival Mélékin ibn-Elewa, teller 
For a moment the two men stared si- of taies!” 

lently at one another. Then Mélékin re- Abbas crossed the room, coming bzck 

membered the real object of his visit. a moment later with part of the gaudy 
“Tell me, friend Abbas: What must a supplement of a Sunday newspaper. 

man do to win the riches of these infi- “Behold, son of a thousand poets— 


dels? Never do I neglect to pray toward ‘this is the god of the infidel! He declares 
Mecca, five times daily; always have I that he worships our prophet the Christ, 
kept Ramazan and the other holy fasts; yet in the kiosk of his heart is enshrined 
daily do I toil, and behold how great is only this—behold!” 
my fame in the Street—yet do I starve In the center of the yellow-tinted page 
upon yuiirt, when I would delight my was the likeness of a Gothic-arched altar, 
empty body with filaf. Perchance Allah bearing the mark “$” instead of a pic- 
hath forgotten his servant.” ture of crucifixion. Smaller “$$” bor- 
“Perchance,” agreed Abbas, dryly. dered the curving edges of the arch, the 
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rim of the square tablet-pediment, and 


tne center ol the 
other large a while before the shrine 


} 1 


knelt seven gross money-bags, praying 


latter contained an 


with upraised arms to their deity. From 
the neck of each Dag protruded the head 
of a famous financier, and inscribed upon 
each was the mystic ‘“$,” with figures 
trailing after it to indicate the fortune 
Iyame Rumor ascribed to each devotee of 
wealth. 

Eagerly the Syrian listened, his eyes 
firing, as Abbas haltingly rendered the 
sense of the cartoon into guttural Arabic. 
Finishing his instruction, Abbas rubbed 
the back of his left hand thoughtfully 
upon his rotund paunch, and waited for 
Mélekin’s questions. 

“And thinkest thou,” he asked with a 
portentous frown, “that one could be 


servant to Islam and disciple to Gold?” 
] 
i 


“Allah is very great,” was the diplo- 
matic reply. “What man knoweth ?” 
“Inshallah—one shall know,” mut- 
tered the Syrian, placing the paper in 
his pocket and striding out of the cafe. 
He took no notice of the closely 


wrapped figures hurrying by, the men 


putting feeble oil lamps into the windows 
of shops whose leases contained no pro- 
visions for cleaned glass, the women and 


~ 
} 
i 


girls hastening up black steps into the 


blacker gloom of the fireless homes 
where privacy, even in smells, was un 
dreamed of, Springing up the stairs of 


the decaying tenement-saloon building 
Saiid and his 
blind brother Harun, he ran to his bare 
little room, light d the bottle-l eld « andle 


where Miriam dwelt with 


by his cot, and pulli out the cartoon 
fell to poring over it. The beautiful 
words of the sunset prayer—‘I declar 
there is no God but God’’—fell but 


perfunctorily from his lips as he hurried 
through the duty. Dropping upon his 
knees in the gloom, he spread the soiled 
sheet before him on the floor, and hacked 
out the altar with his dull knife. 

It was done. But he could not worship 
before a mere bit of paper. Putting off 
his shoes, the novice sKpped quickly 
downstairs to the office of 1/1 Islah, re 
turning with full hands. A few moments 

7 


saw the pitiful mockery complete; the 


| 


cartoon pasted upon a smooth white cal 


endar-back on the wall, a remodeled 
cigar-box tacked as a sconce below the 
blasphemous ikon, and the guttering can- 
dle in its wooden socket throwing sinis- 
ter ripples of light and shade over the 
ugly thing as the proselyte knelt before 
his unhallowed altar, praying in fervent 
bitterness for the favor of his new god. 

Communing earnestly with the object 
of his avaricious adoration, he felt the 
shadow of his god fold warm about him. 
Suddenly, becoming conscious of a low- 
voiced discussion in the large room next 
to his, he ceased his orisons, Cat-like 
he crept to the thin partition dividing 
him from Marun the rich tobacco and 
cigaret merchant—Marun the Christian 
dog—Marun who had refused him 
credit for a little tobacco and some 
matches. 

Pressing his ear to a convenient crack, 
Mélékin listened. 

“Tt ts the will of Allah,” a voice was 
saying, “that the guards and inspectors 
know nothing. The tobacco is all in two- 
pound cakes, long and flat. Each man 
will have one in each trouser-leg inside 
the boot, and one on each breast inside 
the shirt.” 

“When will the men come ashore?” 
asked Marun, nervousness making his 
isually unctuous tones harsh. 

‘“To-morrow—about the hour of the 
sunset prayer. The ship will be free at 
her wharf then; the inspectors, and the 
passengers and their baggage, will be 
gone, and the crew will begin to come 
on shore for their accursed strong drink. 
Fifty men, with eight pounds of tobacco 
eal _ 

Mélekin could listen no more. Gliding 
back to his shrine, he dropped on his 
knees again glowing with thanks before 
extinguishing the altar-fire and leaping 
into bed. . 

All night the mystic symbol danced 
before him, and as he awoke at daylight 
to salute his new patron, he could scarcely 
believe himself not in a huge palace full 
of houris and delights. A gingerly dash 
of cold water, however, dispelled the 
shadows of his. dream, and with a hur- 
ried reverence to his god, he fled to 
Abbas, bolted down a plateful of the 
distasteful cracked wheat and sour milk, 














» spread the sheet on the floor and hacked it with his knife 


































and rushed to the Custom House. In- an exclamation, and shut the door noisily 
terpreters were plentiful, and inten min- behind him. 


utes the great chief had his story. Looking up at the sound, she sprang 
Curtly he nodded to Méléekin, whom toward him, the image of grief. 
the interpreter pushed quickly from the “Mélekin Effendi—where is he? Tell 
office, despite his guttural protests. me, is he safe!” 
“But, in the name of Allah, is this “Who, Flower-of-the-World? What 
my reward ?” the Syrian demanded indig- has happened ?” 
nantly. “Oh, Saad! My father!” wailed the 


The man of tongues laughed. ‘“Com-_ girl. “Sadd is Mutirh—Joy is become 
fort thyself. The Sheikh hath thy name Sorrow! You must find him—save him!” 
and abode. If aught comes of thy words, The Damascene sat down heavily and 
he will not forget thee—it is law among stared at her. Intuitively he knew what 
these Christians.” had caused the shadow always glooming 

Somewhat reassured, though mutter- over his countrymen to become a tangi- 
ing and unconvinced, Mélékin plunged ble force, knew—and shuddered as he 
through the evil smelling throngs of thought—what might happen to Saad, 
inchoate aldermen from Italy and Rus- if, indeed, it had not already occurred. 


sia loitering about the steamship agencies. Miriam caught at the motion to go 
Dodging his way along Washington’ on, and sobbed out what she knew. 
Street, he ran up the dank stairs to pre- “The words of fire he printed yester- 


pare his diurnal installment of the un- day—Reschid Effendi told him it was 
ending serial. The main office was his duty—no harm could come—now 
empty, the door of Said’s private room they have taken him—Oh, were I only 
open, and at the old philosopher’s desk a man, that Allah the Merciful would 
wept Miriam, her shapely head buried harken to my prayer!” 

in her arms. Mélékin stepped inside with Mélékin twisted his mustache nerv- 
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ously. He had read the more than usu 
ally vicious attack on the Sultan, and 
wondered at it. That Saad, ordinarily 
so diplomatic, should thus have gone 
wild suddenly, indicated the influence of 
some sinister mind, probably plotting, 
and who more easily suspected for many 
reasons than Reschid? The Syrian felt 
a stormy satisfaction, even in his anxiety, 
that Miriam had so positively, though 
innocently, convicted his rival. 

“Calm thyself, Aanum, | am here. 

\\ | ere is Res hi i” 
“Allah knoweth. He was here early. 
But I went upstairs to cook the pilaf and 
coffee. When I came down, this was all. 
\ great silence filled the room of my 
father.” 

She waved her hands to include the 
entire disordered office, where signs of 
a struggle were plainly evident. With 
a flash of inspiration, Mélékin leaned for- 
ward, respectfully touching her upon 
the arm. He little understood the infidel 
way of wooing—this actual seeing and 


] 
la 


making love to the gazelle of one’s 
heart before a word had been spoken of 
marriage, was uncouth and disturbing, 
despite its agreeable excitement and un- 
certainty. But he must play his part as 
a citizen-elect of the land of bare faced 
women 

“T go,” he said slowly, watching with 
keen, half-shut eyes the effect of his 
words. “I will bring Reschid that he may 
comfort thee. My bones are as wax and 
my heart a waste at thy grief. But it 
shall be an oasis, trembling with the song 
of the bu/bul, when thou art comforted 
bv Reschid the son of the mountain, and 
I bring thee Saiid once more.” 

“La’!”’ she interrupted, vehemently 
denving him. ‘‘Reschid I hate. His smile 
is the smile of the jackals that prowl 
among the temples of Baalbek. Should 
a beast of prey comfort me? Allah for- 
bid!” 

“Can none comfort thee, Oh, Jasmine 
Blossom ?” 

Her olive cheek burned under the 
caressing tone. “None!” 

“Not one who bringeth back thy 
father, Said. and waxeth fat and rich 
and hath fame?” Mélékin persisted. 

Miriam hesitated, but the soft light 


in her eyes encouraged the ardent poet 
to ask again. 

“Can the flowers blossom except the 
rains come?” she finally answered. 

“But Reschid—?” 

“Is the son of jackals!” 

“And is not he traitor to thee and 
thine?” burst out Mélekin impetuously. 
“He is no American, but a Kurd, a bri- 
gand. Where hath he taken great Saad? 
Iid not he say as the serpent to him— 
‘Behold now, how the spies of the Full 
Moon of Righteousness slumber! Strike 
now. Tell the world and thy countrymen 
the truth. Naught can harm thee here in 
the infidel country!’ And did not Saad 
write in words of fire that which made 
even the Street forget the great loves of 
Salim and Gul al-Alen—but who read 
or heard or knew beyond the Street ? 

“Yavrum—dear, all my heart crieth 
out for the light of thy face. The scent 
of thy fragrance cometh to me from far 
as the smell of water to the camel; thy 
hair is the cloud that veileth the desert 
sun. I am as water with longing for thee, 
() Rose of the Hills!” 

Pausing for breath, he stretched out 
both arms to her, as he had seen a fat 
policeman do one summer night to his 
sweetheart at the edge of the water-front 
park. But Miriam shrank back horrified, 
her sense of all the proprieties shivered 
by the impending pressure of strong 
arms. 

“No—no! I like not this infidel cus- 
tom. That is for the wife, not the 
maiden. Wouldst thou dishonor me ?” 

“Dishonor thee! Never, Light-of-my- 
Soul! It is the seal of true love, the 
custom of the blessed infidels, from whom 
we learn much; a seal none can break. 
lave not even I, Méleékin, learned that 
Allah Himself is not mightier than—” 

A peculiar step sounded in the hall- 
way, and blind Harun tapped his way 
in, feeling along the floor with a cane 
as sensitive as the antenna of a creeping 
insect. ‘Miriam — Mélékin- where is 
Said? Hath he not yet come?” 

“He is not come, Uncle. Mélékin goeth 
to find him. -He will prepare Al Jslah 
till my father return.” 

“Go!” she whispered fiercely to the 
Damascene, as Harun, grumbling and 














tapping, inched his way along to a chair 
in the inner office. 

“Stand not here talking to me, as if I 
were a dancing girl or singer. Find him, 
or come not back!” 

Without a word Mélékin vanished. His 
searching, however, was sadly interfered 
with by his work, and as day followed 
day down the bottomless gullet of Time, 
he found a mordant pleasure in driving 
the characters of his serial through simi- 
lar misfortunes, while the Street marvel- 
ed. Only Miriam expressed no interest. 
Her he saw but by glimpses—ever with 
the wearisome cry, “Said—my father!” 
on her lips. But mystery still shrouded 
the old man’s fate, no clew to Reschid’s 
whereabouts could he obtain, and the 
customs courts idled along after the 
usual exasperating fashion of the law. 

Coming back to the office one evening 
not a little inclined to distrust his new 
god, he found the missing Reschid in 
conversation with Miriam. They did not 
hear him from the inner room, and he 
went stolidly to his desk. On it lay a long 
blue envelope which bore the familiar 
eagle and vertical stripes of the United 
States Customs Service. As he tore open 
the letter, a strip of paper fluttered out, 
white on one side, yellow on the other, 
and bearing plainly the name and sign of 
his deity. 

Breathlessly he snatched up his Ara- 
bic-English primer to spell out the 
figures, for he knew the meaning of a 
check. Clearly ‘“$’ was the dread sign 
and Name. And it was equally clear that 
the infidel letters 2.50 which followed 
it, meant five thousand fiastres/ He was 
rich! The god had answered his prayers. 
In a fever of gratitude, Mélékin kissed 
the sacred “$” reverently and, springing 
up strode confidently in to face Reschid. 

Turning at the cry from the outer of- 
fice, man and girl stared at the exultant 
Syrian. 

“Mélékin !” they exclaimed together. 

“Tnshallah—ben im! It is myself, God 
willing,” the big fellow laughed. “And 
by the favor of God is Mélekin now rich 
—and powerful! To-morrow shall Said 
be no more Mutirh, but Sadd again.” 

“My father—hast thou found him? 
Tell me!” Miriam cried. 


MELEKIN’S GOD 
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“Mashallah, F¥lower-of-the-Light, in 
thine arms shall I place him!” 
clared, haughtily. 

Reschid’s fists clenched slowly and a 
wave of red splashed over his sullen face. 
But Mélékin, secure in the knowledge of 
the favor and protection of his god, spat 
contemptuously in front of the Kurd. 

For all his fury, the mountaineer held 
himself well, and the insult usually re- 
served for infidels merely added a more 
cutting sting to his words. 

“So thou wilt bring Said back?” he 
sneered, “Bismillah, dog, donkey in a 
lion’s skin, know that, as Said is, so 
shalt thou be by the new moon! Fool!’ 

He turned away angrily, to turn back 
instantly. 

“And this girl belongs to me! Mine 
was her father’s promise—mine she shall 
be in the fashion of the Faith, not after 
the manner of the Christian dogs with 
whom you love to consort. Be off, jackal 
—leave us!” 

He stepped out menacingly. 

Mélékin sprang forward, and both fell 
with a crash that carried over a type- 
case and strewed the floor with sharp- 
cornered bits of metal. 

Back and forth rolled the fighters, 
Reschid’s supple fingers fastened upon 
Mélekin’s throat. Peering through her 
tears, Miriam saw Reschid’s advantage, 
and centuries of nomad blood buzzed the 
savage instinct of her forefathers in her 
frightened ears—she was no more Mir- 
iam the maiden, cumbered with the cloak 
of an effete civilization, but the spirit of 
primitive woman, thirsting to destroy 
what harmed her savage mate. 

Ready to-her hand, a heavy printers’ 
mallet lay on the nearest imposing- 
stone — there was the sharp crack of 
bowling balls meeting, and silently the 
Kurd sank upon his adversary’s body. 
Mélekin, breathing stertorously, pushed 
him off, and sat up stupidly. Before him 
stood the dark young Afrit so unex- 
pectedly his savior; beside him lay the 
enemy, breathing harshly. 

Rising painfully as he found himself, 
muttering hoarse, excited monosyllables, 
he searched through the spy’s pockets 
with anxious haste. Tobacco, cigaret pa- 
pers, some small change, a knife and 


he de- 
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Miriam had dropped her mallet and was cowering by the office door 
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keys, half a dozen stub pens, a couple of 
crumpled bills were tumbled to the floor. 
fhe thud of a falling object roused him 
just as he drew out a notebook and some 
letters. ‘Turning, he saw Miriam had 
dropped her mallet and was cowering by 
the inner office door. The glance reas- 
sured him, and finding what he sought 
in the papers, he stuffed the jumbled 
mélange back into a convenient pocket in 
Reschid’s coat, nodded triumphantly to 
the girl, and hoisting the inert body to 
him ample shoulders by main force, 
creaked down the stairs without a word. 

The hours dragged heavily to Miriam, 
wrapped once more in the discomfort- 
ing cloak of the civilization she could 
not permanently shake off. Horrific 
forms peopled the scene of her ghastly 
lapse. The lights across the street, on 
the skeleton of the elevated, and in the 
swift-moving cars strove to illuminate 
the scene that all the Street might know 
how Miriam, beloved of Said the Wise, 
had slain a man in hot blood, like some 
low singer in a café brawl. Where had 
Mélekin hidden the body? He was so 
brave, so true—she would kiss his feet! 
Hlark! Someone was coming—two men 
— Allah be merciful! Were they the po 
lice? She drew deeper into the shadow. 

“And by the wisdom of Allah he yet 
lives?” she heard a strangely familiar 
yet very weak voice say. 

“It is kismet, effendi,” Mélekin’s mu- 
sical bass answered. “She did but bruise 
his tough head—Azrael drove not her 
ferrash.” 

A piercing Arabic shriek rang out 
from the doorway, and Miriam launched 
herself upon the old man. 

“Saad Effendi! Father! My father!” 

Weakly Said staggered back at her 
impetuous embrace. 

“Gently, Lamb-of-my-bosom! I have 
eaten naught but crusts and water. Go 
prepare a meal, that we may all eat. Res- 
chid the prowling cur, can harm me no 
more—no more make me starve—Saiid 
is sadd, he is again happiness. 


“Mélékin, son of Elewa,” he added, 


turning from her to the jubilant Syrian, 


{7 Islah?” 


“prospereth 
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Smiling, the young philosopher led 


the old into the office, lighted the gas 
and left him to pore over the files while 
Miriam sang upstairs as she prepared 
the joyful dinner, and he gayly con- 
cluded his serial with the words: 

“Lifting the veil that concealed the 
matchless beauties of the wonderful Gul 
al-Alen, as they at last met face to face 
and heart to heart in the palace of the 
Prince Abdr Rahman Nasr, her father, 
Salim presented his beloved silently with 
three objects before he spoke. ‘Flower 
of-the-World,’ he said gently, ‘with this 
Sponge, lo, the Past is erased! With this 
Kiss do we seal our great love and wel- 
come the Present! And, as this 
bud, shall the precious petals of our 
Future unfold in the perfume and sweet- 
ness of all delights until it please Allah 
the Merciful, the destroyer of delights 
and the sunderer of good companions, to 
draw us to his bosom in Paradise to per- 
petual delight.’ ” 

With the sand still clotting the wet 
pages, Mélékin bashfully handed the 
manuscript to Saad and leaned against 
the door-post while the old man read, and 
reread, and looked up smiling and sat- 
isfied 

“Mashallah'!—a brave tale, my son— 
a brave tale!” 

Mélékin started, flushing. It was the 
first time that Said had condescended to 
familiarity, and the younger man leaned 
forward expectantly. 

“A brave tale, truly. Favored of Allah 
were they beyond all creatures. The 
sponge-—_the kiss—the rosebud,” mused 
the sage, staring at Méléekin without 
seeing him. “Thou hast brought back the 
days of my youth. My son,” and his voice 
was gentler than Mélékin had ever heard 
it before, “go get thee a sponge and a 
rosebud. Miriam awaits us.” 

With a bound the poet vanished, and 
while the girl still sang happily above, 
he raced down to the drugstore and the 


Rose- 


little Greek florist’s on the corner, mut- 
tering to himself as he ran. 
“By the favor of Allah mever—by the 


the god of New York 


—may his shadow increase!” 


favor of my god- 
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The Sheriff of Granite 


BY WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE 


The Recoil,’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY N. C. WYETH 


(S Frontispiece 


EBB ROBERTS, waiting in the 
doorway of the Quartzite Hotel 
for his horse to be brought ’round, 
watched with grim amusement the sham 
bling little figure approaching along 
Pando’s single hit-or-miss business-street. 
It needed no second glance to recognize 
the ne’er-do well cobbler, Purdy, whose 
chief end in life was to point the moral 
of inebriacy to the town’s young. Now 
for the first time Webb regarded him 
more as an individual than a type. His 
interest arose from the fact that yester- 
day he had elected the wrinkled shoe 
maker sheriff of Granite County. 

He had done it in scornful contempt 
of the wave of public sentiment that 
was stirring the community. Silently, al 
most imperceptibly, but not less surely, 
the forward lapping tide of civilization 
was sweeping law and order into Pando. 
(he demand for justice no longer ex- 
pressed itself in whispers by night be- 
hind barred doors. It asked inconvenient 
“Whys?” under the light of the sun 
where men congregated to do the neces- 


sary business of life and to exchange 


casual opinions about the affairs of the 


valley. These (questions, to be sure, were 
still raised circumspectly and almost fur 
tively, never in the presence of Roberts 
or his followers. Yet unrest existed. 
Sheeplike citizens, who had been driven 
hitherto at the crack of Webb’s whip, 
were resurrecting their Anglo-Saxon in 
stinct for self-rule. They had nominated, 
with various reassurances of no personal 
ill will, a Citizens’ ticket, which in due 
season had been swamped at the orders 
of the big cattleman from Lost Creek 
who controlled the election-machinery. 


lhe insignificant cobbler had played no 
more important a part than to serve as 
the medium of Webb’s sardonic humor. 

From his magnificent  six-foot-two 
Roberts looked down on the comic-valen- 
tine face and figure of the sheriff-elect. 

“Hello, Sprat!” was his good-natured, 
contemptuous greeting. 

“Howdy, Mr. Roberts,” returned the 
little man nervously with a propitiatory 
smile born of gratitude and hero-wor- 
ship. 

lor Webb Roberts was a man to corn- 
pel both admiration and liking. When 
he chose to be a lawbreaker he was at 
least a fearless one. Whether he stole 
timber from the government, land from 
a “nester,” or an election from the peo- 
ple, his methods were  high-handed. 
There was something Olympian about 
the man. He seemed an apotheosis of the 
outdoors West—big, broad-shouldered, 
vigorous ; if weather-beaten and grizzled, 
there was still the snap of youth in his 
elastic tread. 

Purdy, very ill at ease, twisted in his 
nerveless hands the shapeless hat he had 
just removed from his tow head. 

“T reckon I got to thank you for my 
election, Mr. Roberts,” he pumped out 
hesitantly. 

“T reckon you have.” 

“I dunno why you nominated me. I 
aint much account and that’s a fac’,” the 
sheriff admitted, his face pathetically 
suggestive of a stray puppy making ten- 
tative approaches. 

Webb’s grim smile came out. “I 
thought you were the best man we could 
find.” 


The sallow cheeks of the new sheriff 
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flushed with pleasure. “I aim to do my 
best,” was all he could say. 

“'That’s right. Law will sure enough 
reign in Granite County now, especially 
on Lost Creek,” drawled the big cattle- 
man with amused derision. 

“I ce’tainly allow to show myself 
worthy of your confidence and that of 
the people of Granite County,” gulped 
the officer, parroting his little speech 
with visible embarrassment. 

Roberts swung to his horse but reined 
in fora parting word of careless advice. 

“Better not take yourself too serious- 
ly, my friend. Don’t let yourself forget 
that you’re a joke.” 

As he rode down the street, easy, flat 
backed, a perfect horseman, the worship- 
ing eyes of the little sheriff followed 
him. In Lute’s heart there was a warm 
glow, a hope and confidence that had 
been a stranger to him for many years. 

‘‘He called me his friend. He said I 
was the best man he could find. You bet 
I’ll stand by him and Granite County,” 
Purdy promised himself, tears of grati- 
tude in his watery eyes. 

He carried this enthusiasm to the log 
cabin up the gulch where his little girl 
was keeping dinner warm for him. The 
big, brown child-eyes swept him with 
one quick glance before they let them- 
selves soften with the joy of the welcome 
that was in her heart. She was only 
eleven, and motherless at that, but she 
knew already the woes of life. Too often 
of late his return had brought her no 
happiness. 

“What kept you, daddy ?” she asked. 

“T waited to see Mr. Roberts, Honey, 
so as I could thank him for what he done 


for us. He was at the Quartzite. He 
called me his friend and said he had 
worked for me because I was the best 


man. He’s a prince, all right.” 

“You are the best man, daddy.” 

The father’s dumb passion of love 
looked out of his eyes. He put forward 
a timid hand and covered hers. 

“T aint done right by you, Honey. I 
sure aint. But it’s going to be different 
from now on. With you backing me at 
home and Webb Roberts my friend, I’m 
going to show the people they didn’t 
make no mistake when they elected me 
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sheriff of Granite County. I’d ce’tainly 
be a hound if I didn’t make good. I'll not 
touch another drop of liquor so long as 
I am in office.” 

To the surprise of everybody he kept 
his word. Neither jeers nor good fellow- 
ship nor the drag of his own appetite 
were strong enough to shake his resolu- 
tion. In all innocence the idea lodged 
itself in his mind that the people had 
reposed a trust in lim. For the first time 
in his friendless, insignificant life he had 
been singled out for responsibility and 
honor, and all that was good in him rose 
to take hold of his duty firmly with both 
hands. It became a religion with him 
strong enough to lift him out of the 
slough in which he had been groveling. 

Added to this was a doglike devotion 
to the man who had gtven him his last 
chance in life. From a distance he had 
always admired the crisp confidence of 
this leader of men, who strode so lightly 
and easily to success. Now Roberts had 
unconsciously put the seal on this by 
adding a great personal obligation. Lute 
could see no faults in his demi-God, and 
was forever publicly singing his praises. 

Pando listened and drew its own con- 
clusions. It had expected nothing of 
Purdy and saving in the matter of his 
personal reformation, its expectations 
were apparently destined to be fulfilled. 
He was sure enough ‘Roberts’ man,” a 
natural sequence of his election. 

But though natural, Pando found the 
fact irritating in Purdy’s naive iteration 
of it. 

‘“What’s the matter with the durn 
fool? Webb owns him. Why cayn’t he let 
it go at that and not keep rubbing it in 
like he’s proud of it?” was the question 
Sam Jones querulously asked of the gen- 
eral public at the postoffice corner. 

“Trouble with Lute is he aint got 
sense enough to savez the situation. He’s 
got it stuck away in his nut that Webb’s 
his friend because he elected him. The 
reason why aint soaked into his thinker 
yet. He reckons we're all as tickled to 
death as he is about it. To hear him tell 
it, Webb’s a regular Santa Claus to this 
country. He’s a plumb idjit, looks like,” 
contributed Duff of the Twelve O’Clock 
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It was inevitable that a light should 
soon break on the sheriff. He discovered 
that many people had an unaccountable 
distrust of Roberts, a distrust not to be 
shaken by argument. This troubled him, 
he would have liked everybody to 


see his idol as he saw him. But what was 
met 


since 


a man to do when his enthusiasm 
only chill silence or a sudden oath? He 
decided to tell the stockman himself of 
the perverted suspicion that had found 


lodgment in the people’s minds. 


“He'll be able to fix it all right when 
he knows. I sure got to help him 
straighten this out. He said I was his 


friend.”’ 

They met next day on the mountain- 
trail that led to Lost Creek. Coming on 
each other suddenly at a bend of the 
road, Lute’s face shone with pleasure as 
he reined in. 

“I’m right glad to see you, Mr. Rob- 
erts. Everything all right on Lost 
Creek ?”’ he beamed. 

Ihe big cattleman looked over his il- 
luminated insignificance with hard jade 
eyes, offering no word of greeting in re- 
turn. 

“There was something I wanted to 
speak to you about, Mr. Roberts, sore- 
thing I reckon I ought to —” 

Che other broke in with the curt un- 
conscious insolence of scorn. 

“Tl don’t care to hear any apologies. I 
want to know in words what the 
devil you mean by arresting Lem Cotton 
for cutting that timber off the school- 
section.” 

“Why—why—didn’t he cut it, Mr. 
Roberts ?”’ gasped Purdy, the smile van- 
ishing from his amazed face. 

Roberts’ were like half-scab- 
barded steel. “Say he did. What differ- 
ence does that make ?” 

“Difference! Why—the law—” 

“Damn the law! Don’t you go to mak- 
ing a mistake, my friend. I’m the law 
on Lost Creek.’ 

The familiar mental landmarks of the 
sheriff were shifting with a speed that 
left him dizzy. He was for the moment 
helplessly lost. Through the maze came 
as if from a great distance the cattle- 
man’s curt commands. 
“Release Cotton at 


two 


eves 


once. And don’t 
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interfere again with anybody in my cor- 
ner of the county unless you get orders 
from me. Understand ?”’ 

“T aim to do what’s right,” Lute heard 
himself say feebly. 

The irritated contempt of 
laughter pelted like hail. 

“You'll do what I say. What do you 
suppose I elected you for?” 

“IT allow to be sheriff—and to do 
what’s right,” reiterated Purdy with 
dogyed misery. 

“Right!” Under bushy grizzled brows 
the cattleman’s eyes fixed the sheriff like 
rivets of chilled steel. “E’ll tell you what’s 
right, Mr. Sheriff, and you'll take orders 
like a lamb. Think I put you there to 
set yourself up against me? If you cross 
me I'll snuff you out like a blown can- 
dle.” 

Lute mopped his moist forehead with 
a bandanna. “I don’t figure to trouble 


Webb’s 


you, Mr. Roberts. I’m ce’tainly your 
friend, but—” 
“You turn loose Cotton before six 


o’clock to-night. 
down and out.” 

With which Roberts drove the spurs 
home and his pony found its gallop in a 
stride. 

The sheriff took this new trouble home 
with him and thought it out aloud to 
little Nellie. He saw many things now to 
which his eyes had been blind before, 
and they all contributed to show that 
Roberts was responsible for the turbu- 
lence and lawlessness on Lost Creek. He 
was acknowledged chief of the clique 
that had settled the Creek and was hold- 
ing itself above the law. If he were not 
a “‘waddy” himself—as probably he was 
not, since he was a freebooter in a larger 
way—at least he tolerated it in his fol- 
lowers and shielded them from retribu- 
tion. Lost Creek looked on him as a 
sort of feudal chief, gave him its rough 
obedience, and expected in return pro- 
tection. This expectation had hitherto 
been justified. In that lay the power of 
Roberts. Lute worked it out in his slow 
brain that: ‘‘the Creek bunch” could be 
conquered only through the defeat of 
their leader. Let it be proved that he 
could no longer save them from the law 
and his hold was broken. 


If you don’t you're 
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But Roberts had made him what he 
was. How then could he “round” on 
him? How attack the one hero his dumb 
heart had pedestaled? The little cobbler 
had a great capacity for loyalty, and 
the battle in his soul raged bitterly. He 
had sworn to serve the people. That ideal 
had sunk into the very core of him. But 
must he give this service at the expense 
of the one who had made him — had 
thrown the stick that saved him—a 
drowning man? 

More, Roberts was a 
one tested and toughened by thirty years 
of rough and tumble on the frontier. At 
his beck stood every reckless puncher on 
Lost Creek. What chance would he have 
in such an encounter—he, the puny little 
cobbler snatched from his ways of hum- 
drum peace after alcohol had burnt out 
the temper of his nerve? 

This last phase of his trouble had to 
be fought out in silence. He could not 
let little Nellie know that her father’s 
life hung in the balance. When he 
thought of what lay before him beads of 
perspiration stood out on his face. He 
had never been a fearless man physically, 
and the years of dissipation had played 
havoc with such pluck as he once pos- 
sessed. He was in terror, afraid to his 
marrow, yet there was something in him 
stronger than this blanching palsy, some- 
thing that told him he must go on to the 
end in spite of all. 

“We'll have to do what’s right, honey. 
Webb aint got no call to say he’s law 
on Lost Creek. In this here country one 
man’s as good as another. Rich and poor 
alike, we all got to come to it. When 
Webb says he’s an exception, he gits off 
wrong foot first. I got to stand by the 
law, aint I, honey?” the little sheriff 
besought of his small comforter. 

She was perched on the arm of his 
rocker rumpling his thin hair and twist- 
ing it into long spirals that stood out 
like the quills of a porcupine. 

“’Course you got to, Daddie,” she 
nodded energetically. “You just tell Mr. 
Roberts you’re the sheriff. My, but you 
look funny with your hair all wisped.” 

“T reckon I’m funny all right. Webb, 
he onct said I was a joke,” agreed her 
father ruefully. 


‘proved man,” 


She could resent this without under- 
standing it. 

“You're the best man that ever was, 
and Mr. Roberts ought to be ashamed 
of his self,’’ she protested. 

That night a body of masked men 
rode into Pando, battered down the door 
of the wooden jail, and released its only 
prisoner, I.em Cotton. The building was 
fired, and the rescuers rode out of town 
toward Lost Creek shooting revolvers 
into the air defiantly. 

Before morning everybody in Pando 
knew that little Lute Purdy had declared 
war against the lawbreakers of Lost 
Creek and that Webb Roberts had won 
the first skirmish. That Webb would win 
clear down the line was to be expected. 
The miracle was that the sheriff had 
shown fight at all. 

At the daily congress outside of the 
postoffice Pando approved his courage if 
not his judgment. 

“The derned little cuss sure has got 
sand in his craw. Handed out a defi cold 
to Lost Creek, they say. ’Course Webb 
eats his kind alive—eats ’em alive. 
Nothing for Purdy to do but lay down,” 
commented Duff. 

“You bet he’ll make his peace humble 
and promise to be good. But I didn’t 
think there was even one good kick in 
him,” nodded Sam Jones, surveying the 
still smoking ashes of the jail. 

Purdy, wandering down the street 
about mail-time, was greeted with a new 
respect that held itself half-way between 
doubt and admiration. The tone of his 
critics was a little less familiar, and the 
note of contempt was conspicuously ab- 
sent. The congress of Pando was sitting 
on the fence, both mentally and physi- 
cally. 

Lute’s watery eyes wandered deprecat- 
ingly from one to another. He was miser- 
ably conscious of inefficiency at this crisis 
of affairs. 

“Your jail seems to be out of busi- 
ness, sheriff,” said Lee Moser presently. 

Purdy’s hand rubbed _ uncertainly 
among the stubbles of his beard. 

“Looks like,” he agreed. 

“Webb he put it in his pipe and 
smoked it, mebbe,” hazarded a jocular 
puncher. 

















“And your prisoner didn’t stay to say 
‘(GGood-mawnin ,’ | expect,” murmured 
Jones as he put a match to his pipe. 

“T aint seen him,”’ admitted the sheriff. 

There was a sound of pounding feet, 
and round the nearest corner two riders 
swept in a cloud of dust. They drew up 
at the store, dismounted, threw their 
ponies’ bridles to the ground, and passed 
with jingling spurs toward the office. 
One of the men was Webb Roberts, and 
the other Lem Cotton. The leader 
of Lost Creek had ridden into town to 
show with magnificent insolence that the 
law was not strong enough to touch him 
or those under his protection. 

Roberts nodded with curt indifference 
to public opinion sitting on the fence, 
and carried lightly his splendid bulk 
into the store. The henchman at his heels 
stopped in the doorway and let his 
shifty eyes take in the circle of silent 


Was 


faces. 

They came to rest on Purdy with sly, 
malicious triumph. 

“Mawnin’, gentlemen! Mawnin’, sher- 
iff! Been having a fire in town, I 
reckon ?”’ he grinned. 

Pando regarded him gravely without 
answering, then turned its gaze on the 
sheriff. 

It was obviously Purdy’s move. 

He cleared his throat and moistened 
his lips. 

“T got to arrest you, Lem,” he 
mildly, reproachful apology in his voice 

A quick step crossed’ the floor. Cotton 
heard it and took courage, for he knew 
that Webb Roberts was at his back. 

“Don’t you try it, Lute Purdy,” he 
warned with bristling bravado, one hand 
slipping back to his right hip. 

The sheriff, with an ashen face, stepped 
forward. There was a flash of circling 
steel, a report, and the little sheriff 
crumpled up like a jackrabbit. 

Roberts wheeled furiously on the mur- 
derer. 

‘“Didn’t I tell you to let me run this?” 
he exclaimed. “Didn’t I give you your 
orders not to come any gun-play?” 

The cattleman was the first to reach 
the side of the wounded sheriff. He 
picked him up as if he had been a child 
and carried him into the store. 
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“Run for Doc Ellis, Sam,” he ordered. 
“The rest of you shuck your coats and 
put them on the counter. Bring water, 
Duff. Easy, now, easy.” 

Lute opened his eyes and presently 
said feebly: 

“I’m mighty obliged to you, Mr. Rob- 
erts. It’s right kind of you to take so 
much trouble. Seems like you’re always 
doing something for me.”’ 

They carried him to the hotel, where 
he might be better cared for than in his 
own shack up the gulch. 

The best that Pando had to offer was 
purchased. Roberts paid for the special 
train that was hurried through from 
Denver with the great surgeon who per- 
formed the operation, and he settled all 
the other bills for a trained nurse and 
the best of attendance. Even at that the 
wounded man hung in the shadow of 
death for weeks before he slowly rounded 
to safety. Snow had begun to fly in the 
hills before he could hobble out again, 
with the aid of a stick and little Nellie. 
Winter lay white over the land by the 
time he had fully recovered. 

Meantime it was common knowledge 
that Webb was still going his lawless 
way. He had driven out another ‘‘nester” 
who was preparing to homestead a spring 
where Webb’s cattle had been used to 
water. He was using timber from school- 
land for fencing. His riders had driven 
a flock of sheep from the range and 
killed many of them. 

Yet though he had set himself obsti- 
nately against the new era the Lost Creek 
despot did not make the fight a per- 
sonal one. More than once he called 
upon Lute while he still lay in bed. 
He would have been hard put to it for 
an explanation of his newly awakened 
interest in the little sheriff, but it had 
been born in that moment when he had 
seen Lute stepping forward, pallid 
lipped, to the duty that lay before him. 
Webb had never known what it was to 
fear, but he recognized in the wrinkled 
cobbler a higher type of courage than his 
own. 

“T reckon when you get well you'll be 
once 


declaring war on me again,” he 
said as he looked humorously down at 
the stricken man. 
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“T reckon.” 

“Going to arrest me as soon as you 
can climb into a saddle?” 

“Going to try — 

“Don't you think Lost Creek’s too 
big a round-up for you to tackle?” was 
amiably suggested. 

Lute looked round to make sure his 
little Nell was not in hearing. 

“I'll get mine next time, I shouldn’t 
wonder,” he said simply. 

“Then why don’t you quit—jump your 
job?” 

“T took the oath of office to uphold 
the law.” 

“You don’t need to tell me you aint 
scared stiff ?” 

“I’m scared all right,” the sheriff ad- 
mitted. 

“You beat my time, Lute. No more 
nerve than a rabbit but sure bent on get- 
ting yourself turned into a sieve. Looks 
like you’re shy on_ horse-sense, my 
friend.” 

“T got to do what’s right.” 

“The kind of man it needs for what 
you aim to do is one dead on the shoot, 
game as they make them, quick as chain 
lightning, and wily as a coyote. You 
don’t quite fit the specifications, Lute.” 

“T know it.” 

“Then why in thunder—” 

And the argument began again, end- 
ing always in Purdy’s immovable reso- 
lution to go on as duty pointed, to the 
end. 

It will be remembered long in Granite 
County as the winter of heavy snows. 
Pando was cut off from communication 
with the outside world for nearly three 
months while the mantle piled higher 
and higher on the mountains and deeper 
and deeper in the gulches. The vast 
wastes stretched mile on mile, isolating 
the town more effectually than a quar- 
antine. Day after day passed with snow 
still falling from a sky of sodden gray. 

Occasionally men drifted down from 
the hills on skis for tobacco or coffee. 
They told-of snow and ever more snow. 
Slides were beginning in the vicinity of 
various camps and work in the mines 
was generally abandoned. 

It chanced that Lute was home with 
Nellie, who had been having a touch of 


sickness, on the day that Webb Roberts 
reached town after a fierce battle with 
vast white fields nearly two miles above 
the sea level. The cattleman slept in 
town that night and shortly after ten 
on the following morning started off on 
the return trip. He had not been gone a 
quarter of an hour when Lute chancing 
to drop into the store heard the news of 
his reappearance. 

He made arrangements at once for 
Nellie to be cared for, and within an 
hour was following Webb’s trail up 
Maroon Mountain. A child could not 
have lost the long shallow track of the 
snow-shoes as they wound up toward 
Lost Creek. 

Snowshoeing had been Lute’s one ac 
complishment. Light, limber, and wiry 
as a bobcat, he could skim over drifts 
which would have engulfed heavier and 
less dexterous travelers. Now he covered 
ground fast, head down to shield his face 
from the particles that stung like whirl- 
ing sand. But even in this altitude a 
light breeze whipped the blue into lips 
and cheeks. Occasionally his anxious 
glance went up to the bluff far above, 
over which yawned a great snow-comb 
ready to precipitate itself in an irresisti- 
ble slide. 

There was something awesome about 
these vast white stretches. For a week 
thaws had been loosening the immense 
combs at the crest and soon they must 
come thundering down. 

Snow was beginning to fall from an 
opaque laden sky as the sheriff rounded 
Lone Tree Point. Here the tracks of the 
snowshoes deflected from the road, fol- 
lowing a lower trail that led across 
Ground Hog Gulch. 

“Must be heading for the old Reilly 
cabin,” Purdy speculated. ‘Figures we’re 
in for a heavy storm, I reckon.”’ 

And he, too, took the lower trail. 

Presently he caught sight of a man’s 
figure far in front of him, little more 
than a black speck in a sea of white. 

“Just going down in Ground Hog. 
He'll sure stop at the Reilly cabin. I 
wisht—” 

Lute glanced anxiously up at the snow- 
comb and, appalled by what he saw, cried 
out in sudden terror. A great wave of 
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t] projecting snow, hanging far out 
from the edge of the bluff, was sliding 
forward with increasing momentum, and 
as it moved the mass gathered weight. 
Even before his eyes it swelled to an 
avalanche and came tearing down like 
a great white cloud, snapping the trees 
that stood in its path and flinging great 
houlders into itself as it descended. The 
roar of its descent was deafening. A fine 
white spray of snow filled the air. The 
earth shook with the impact of thousands 
upon thousands of tons of rock and snow. 

Purdy stood trembling, scarce real- 
izing that the avalanche had passed and 
buried itself in Ground Hog Gulch. He 
was faint with fear, for he knew that at 
the summit the least trifle, no more than 
the impulse of an outjutting rock, might 
have deflected the slide his way. Even 
now the jar might be slowly starting a 
set ond avalanche. 

Then in a flash he remembered Rob- 
erts. The cattleman must have been in 
the very path of the slide. Swiftly Purdy 
ran forward until he stood at the edge 
of the gulch. He called aloud wildly, 
again and again, and the echo of his 
voice mocked him. Somewhere in that 
great white grave Webb Roberts lay 
buried. 

So for one moment the sheriff of 
Granite thought. The next moment he 
was down on his knees scooping desper- 
ately at the snow. For from the ava- 
lan he-pack there stretched toward him 
a hand, a solitary hand thrust from the 
white mass. The rescuer uncovered the 
arm and the white face. He dug a trench 
under the body for his own arm, and so 
inch by inch dragged the cattleman from 
the snow. 

Webb Roberts opened his eyes and 
smiled. His lips were colorless, the skin 
on his cheek was taut, but in his eyes 
gleamed the twinkle of undaunted hu- 
mor. 

“I’m blamed if it aint the sheriff,” 
he murmured, and suddenly shut his eyes 
and teeth to keep back a groan of pain. 

“Caught me suddenly,” he explained 
in off-hand fashion. “Sort of a spasm 
ran through me. Well, what I want to 
know is what you’re going to do with 
me now you've got me.” 


“Much hurt, Webb?” asked the sheriff 
anxiously. 

‘‘Tammed up some. Shoudn’t wonder if 
this blamed laig of mine was broken,” 
returned the other cheerfully. “Say, Lute, 
this storm’s thickening awful fast. We 
want to strike for shelter while there’s 
time. That Reilly shack must be some- 
wheres around here.” 

“Can you walk ?” 

“Sure.” 

But stoic as he was no grim endurance 
could keep the sweat beads from his fore- 
head. The first step he took sent a long 
ragged breath through him like a knife. 

“Keep your foot off the ground. Lean 
on me,” insisted Lute miserably. 

For an hour the temperature had been 
steadily falling. The soft downy flakes 
had changed to sharp ice crystals and the 
wind was rising. The storm shrouded 
them in a white pall that blotted out dis 
tance. 

“We got to cut across this gulch and 
make the little draw,” called Lute above 
the wind. 

‘““That’s right. You go ahead and I'll 
follow,” said Roberts, lowering his arm 
from the other’s shoulder. 

“No, sir. We'll stick together,” an- 
swered the sheriff quickly. 

Roberts laughed. His pain was agon- 
izing, but there was in him that grit 
which endures gamely and quietly to a 
finish. 

“Not going to take any chances of 
being cheated out of your prisoner?” he 
said. 

To this day neither man likes to think 
of the next half hour. 

The sifted ice obliterated all land- 
marks. They could but guess at direc- 
tions. The stinging bitter cold froze the 
vitality in them. Add to this that one 
of them had a broken leg and was down 
and up again a dozen times. 

“I’m all in, Lute. Save yourself if 
you can,” urged the stockman repeatedly. 

But the little cobbler stuck to him like 
a leech, helped him to his feet, cheered 
him on, the while each frozen minute 
brought them both nearer to death -in 
the blizzard. 

Yet by some strange caprice of fate 
thev found the cabin. Purdy was drag- 

















ging his companion forward when he 
stumbled against the broken fence. He 
staggered on with the now unconscious 
nan, put his weight against the door 
and swayed into the room. Once in 
safety, he sank to the floor in a stupor, 
his strength all gone, the vitality drained 
from him to the last drop. 

How he got to his feet, lit a fire in 
the ramshackle stove, and managed to 
drag Roberts to an old straw mattress, 
Lute does not know to this day. But 
somehow he did it, and he cut the boot 
from the swollen ankle as well, while 
Webb set his teeth and grinned a pallid 
smile. 

“Go to it, Old Hoss. I'll endure the 
grief all right,” the wounded man en 
couraged him as Lute himself flinched 
in realization of the pain he was causing. 
What Purdy could do he did, but as 
1e day declined into night he knew, in 
spite of Roberts’ smiling pluck, that he 
was in great distress. There was sleep 
for neither of them that night. The wind 
had shifted and was now roaring along 
the western slope of the divide. Heavy 
snow-clouds buffeted hither and 
thither, and all through the hours of 
darkness drifts sifted and sifted 
to and fro. Twice they heard the sullen 
roar of distant slides rushing down the 
mountain. The fury of the storm dimin- 
ished with the coming of day, but there 
was still the air at noon and 
from the appearance of the sky a pros- 
pect of a renewal of the blizzard. 

Che sheriff, his troubled eyes on the 
now delirious man, decided to take the 
chance entailed in an effort to reach 
town. For he must secure medical aid for 
Roberts at whatever cost. 

“Durn my skin, he run a special from 
Denver for my measly hide, looks like 
I might take a whack at getting through 
to Pando,” he said aloud, scratching his 
flaxen poll. “If I don’t make it I reckon 
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some of the boys will look after little 
Nell.” 


The story of the sheriff's trip to Pando 
is to-day an epic of the little mountain 
town. Out of the blizzard he came stag- 
gering into the Quartzite Hotel at mid- 
night more dead than alive and dropped 
into a chair beside the stove. 

“Webb Roberts — he’s layin’ in the 
Reilly cabin with a busted laig,” he man- 
aged to articulate before he fainted. 

Before daybreak Duff of the Twelve 
O’Clock, Lee Moser, and the doctor set 
out to aid the wounded man. 

It was not, however, until weeks later 
that his friends brought him to town in 
a spring-wagon. In front of the postoffice 
he ordered them to stop and then he sent 
for Lute Purdy. 

“Where’s your jail, sheriff?” he asked, 
in his eyes the gleam of unquenchable 
humor that he reserved only for his 
closest friends. 

The ex-cobbler looked his embarrass- 
ment. “Why, we aint got a jail just now, 
Mr. Roberts.” 

“Then where do you want them to 
put me? I’m your prisoner. Any man 
that wants me bad enough to drag me 
out of a snow-slide and is fool enough 
to tackle a blizzard just to keep me alive 
has sure enough established a claim. 
It’s your say-so, Lute.” 

Pando understood, 
proved. 

Purdy’s comic, perplexed face 
twitched. 

‘“Why—lI reckon the Quartzite’ll have 
to do, Mr. Roberts,” he said. “ ’Course 
you’re my prisoner; but I allow this 
county can fix up its differences with you 
all right.” 

Roberts let his arm fall with casual 
affection across the other’s shoulder. 

“TI expect it can,” he said, “since Lute 
Purdy’s sheriff.” 


gazed, and ap- 
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In a Far Country 


BY CEYLON E. HOLLINGSWORTH 





E was one of the prodigal sons who 
stay in the far country and fill their 
stomachs with the husks the swine do eat. 
He was dragging with a slovenly shuf- 
fle across the eastward precincts of Wash- 
ington Square. The red of the jaws, chin, 
and collarless neck was chalked with a 
week’s growth of gray. His nose was 
crimson with the husks, his eyes were 
waterv, his brown, blistery lips sagged 
ap irt. his shoulders slunk under the 
faded coat. He was a West Street “bum.” 
It was a September afternoon, cloudy 
and raw, and the benches were almost de- 
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serted. He halted beside one, 
and, gazing dimly at the 
ground before him, packed 
down the ashes in a black 
brier-root pipe. He looked 
automatically around for 
someone to beg a match 
from, and sighing drearily, 
sat down. 

He wanted to go home. 
He was sick with the nostal- 
gia of a life prisoner, the 
homesickness that shrieks its 
agony in the dungeon of a 
hopeless heart. 

“Poor ol’ Bill, poor ol’ 
Bill,’ he whimpered in a 
husky undertone. “Gee! I 
wisht I had a drink. Poor ol’ 
sill! Yer a failure, yes, yer a 
failure. Ho-o-hum!”’ 

He admitted this as if he 
had hitherto held strong 
doubts on the subject, and it 
sounded funny. On a vaude- 
ville stage it would have 
raised the roof. But here 
was no one to laugh. 

“Ves, I’m a failure,” he 
broke out afresh, after mov- 
ing his lips silently at the distance. 
“Everything an’ everybody’s ’gainst me. 
An’ all jus’ b’cause I’ve been too good— 
I'm too good—alwez. Alwez stickin’ 
’round with fellas what’s broke, helpin’ 
’em out. Poor ol’ Bill! If you wuz only 
back in th’ dear, ol’ home, y’ could be a 
man ag’in. Home, home, — home, 
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swee—”’ 

He sang that in a whisper. It sounded 
maudlin. what there was of it. But there 
wasn’t much, for he balked on the 
“sweet” and finished with a slobbering 
hiss. He shook his shoulders and looked 
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about him. A Fall girl in a brown suit 
and a monopoly hat with sailing plumes 
was hurrying along the walk toward 
him. 

“I'd die easy an’ glad in a week if I 
had th’ price t’ go home,” he breathed 
to himself as his bleared eyes, escorting 
her, sank from her face downward. 

He aimlessly watched her skirt switch- 
ing above the trimly shod feet. As she 
passed him, a small triangle of white, 
projecting beneath it and flouncing with 
it, caught his eye. A few steps further 
and the white became larger. 

“She’s losin’ somethin’,” he thought 
cnd became interested at once. 

Farther on it slipped to the ground. 
it was a white envelope. She continued 
on unaware of her loss. Tie lazily got to 
his feet, and stretched his arms. In doing 
so he ranged that part of the square 
which had been behind him. No one was 
looking particularly and a distant po- 
liceman had his back to him. Ile lounged 
after the girl, and when over the envelope 
whipped out and dropped a flimsy to- 
hacco bag. He swept up the envelope 
with the bag, and thrusting both into 
his coat-pocket, turned and made for 
West Broadway, his heart filling his 
throat. The envelope was of linen, sealed, 
and had an unfastened safety pin stick- 
ing through it. His hand was in the 
pocket stealthily tearing at the tough 
paper. 

“Money! Money!” he was shouting 
mentally. “It feels soft. It’s money.” 

He was afraid to look back. He wanted 
to run. He held his ears cocked for sus- 
picious sounds, but none came. His fin- 
gers couldn’t tear the envelope and he 
dared not bring it into view. Someone 
might tell a cop. 

When he reached Bleeker Street he 
halted on the corner. The envelope by 
now had given up its contents. He drew 
his hand half out of the pocket and saw 
the heavenly green of bank notes.’ He 
could feel two and a card. He jerked 
his mouth open with a smack, re-buried 
his hand and dived into the saloon at 
his elbow. Peace and happiness beyond 
words had caught him up at last ! 

Once inside and well away from the 
entrance, he snatched out his treasure 
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and stripped the bills apart. ‘Twenties ! 
Every sensation within seemed to rush 
skyward with the fire and noise and 
glory of a rocket. He read the card in the 
hollow of his fist. It was a return ticket 
to Oelwein. 

“From Oelwein, eh! Well, she can 
stand it—a reg’ler p’fumed swell,” he 
thought. “I darsn’t use the ticket. It’s 
good fer a bone, tho’.” 

And having thu§ burned his candle 
at the bier of conscience, he flung himself 
at the bar. 

“Home, home, th’ tide’s turned. I 
goes home t’night,” was the song in his 
soul as he poured out a brimming drink 
and gulped it down. “I’m goin’ t’ wipe 
out all these years complete. I’m goin’ 
t’ be th’ man my daddy wuz—dear ol’ 
saint—an’ live th’ good ol’ life with th’ 
girls back on th’ farm. They wrote a 


year ago they were gettin’ too old t’ 
look after th’ place an’ I’m jus’ in my 


prime—-forty-five. Cussed ol’ fool! An’ 
I cuts th’ booze, mind, from this on, 
not another drop! I'll be a pillar in th’ 





He saw the green of bank notes 
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church like my daddy—chicken-pie sup- 
pers, poun’ parties, prayer-meetings, so- 
shuls—bless ’em! Gimme that fifteen 
cent ag’in, Boss.” 

Steamer stacks and derricks above the 
sky-line of pier buildings rose purple 
brown against a smear of smoke and 
golden tan. Smoothly shaven and clean, 
he stood on a West Street corner, and 
reveled in the astonishment of three 
lodging-house ghosts who were trying 
to recognize him. 

“Wonder he’ll speak t’ us dubs! Paten’ 
l’athers, blue suit, creased pants, black 
dicer, an’ a watch, I bet,” exclaimed 
one, pulling at a brass chain. “Say, 
youse goin’ t’ buy fer us, hey?” 

“Shu-ur! I’m in money, fellas. Blowed 
a twenty on this outfit. I’m goin’ home 
t’night, y’ un’erstand, t’ live, an’ I'll 
never see y’ again. Not that stoke-hole 
in there, mates! Nit! Over to Sloshy’s 
we goes. No five cent hop fer me no 
more, see? Now your money, mates, is 
no good, y’ un’erstand ?” 


Night. The clock in the Jersey City 
station of the Erie said eight o’clock. 

“Wha’s th’ price—ticket t—Lowell 
ville—hio?” His face was close to the 
brass bars of the ticket window. 

‘Twelve dollars.” 

He turned slowly away with his eyes 
downcast and began going through his 
pockets in that feeble, dough-fingered 
manner, symptomatic of “too much.” 
As he shuffled unsteadily toward a vacant 
bench, he gradually collected into one 
fist his treasure: green raggy wads, 
crushed ‘“cracklers,” quarters, dimes, 
nickles, 

He slumped down into a seat and 
stared at his five-fingered bank. His 
hazy soul was clamped with doubt and 
dread. 

“Dam-um!” he exclaimed in a hol- 
low whisper. “Cussed, ol’, lush-headed 
fool! Wha! ’f I aint got ’nough! Goin’ 
home—’f I—haf t’ swim!” 

He squeezed his knees together and 
laving the bills in his lap told over the 


’ 


coins. 
“One fifty,” he grunted as he pock- 
eted them. 


Then one by one he ironed out the 
dollar bills into a pile on his leg. 

“**Leven ones an’ one fifty. God! I’m 
saved.” 

Stretching out one leg, he burrowed 
into his pocket and raked up the change 
for a re-count and as he withdrew his 
hand a quarter dropped and trundled 
merrily away. He lurched to his feet and 
followed it. It rolled past three empty 
seats and darted out of sight under a 
brown skirt. His deadened nerves 
thrilled. He halted, and his eyes wad- 
dled up the seated figure and clambered 
in affright upon the monopoly hat now 
bowed miserably. That afternoon the 
figure had been crisp, elastic, and lus- 
cious with red health. Now it was tossed 
away against the back and one arm of 
the seat and with the forehead supported 
in a drabbled handkerchief depicted limp 
xhaustion and woe. 

“She’s takin’ it hard,” was the thought 
that slashed his brain. “She wont do a 
thing if she sees me.” 

He had turned and was slipping 
away to hide somewhere until train time, 
but he suddenly changed his mind. 

“She can’t know y’ from Adam’s off 
ox, y’ crazy ol’ fool!” 

He walked deliberately back and stood 
before her and blinked down at her. He 
wanted to see her face. He thought he 
remembered the one in the square, but 
he was not sure, for his memory was 
out of joint. Possibly this girl was not 
she, after all. 

“Tf ’taint her, she’s got a hard-luck 
story, I bet. If ’tis, mebby she’s broke. 
’F I hadn’t soaked that ticket—slide ’t 
int’ her lap an’ skip. Damn’t! Poor kid, 
I feels sorry fer y’, enyway.” 

He bent over and tapped her knee 
with the hand that still held the sheaf 
of bills. 

“Beg pardon—lady—yer on a quar- 
ter—b’longs t’ me.”’ 

She sat up with a start and stared 
in bewilderment and consternation. 

“Tt’s her an’ cryin’ or I’m a Harp,” 
he thought. “Gee, she’s sick an’ scairt!”’ 

Then he spoke. 

“Uh-h, never min’, never min’! Say, 
ver in‘ trouble—uh, I know—can I be 
eny—’sistance t’ yuh?” 
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She shrank back in the seat and looked 
to the right and left, as if seeking pro- 
tection. 

“N-No! N-No!” he protested, chok- 
ingly. 

“Wouldn't a’noy y’ fer a_ million. 
Hones’. I’m jus’ sym’thizin—with yuh! 
Want some money ?” 

He swayed gravely and held out the 
bills and her eyes sprang upon them and 
she raised them to a timid yet eager in- 
vestigation of his inflamed countenance. 
It was debauched and squalid with rum 
and wretchedness but sincere and kind- 
ly, a face that pleaded for the result 
while it condemned the cause. 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do.’ 

[It was a low wail. She relaxed, bit at 
her handkerchief and gazed distractediy 
at the dirty red paw and its wealth. 

“Uh, ah—don’t min’ m’ c’ndition—m 
pretty full—but still a ge’man. ’Scuse me 
—’'f I sit b’side yuh? ’Scuse me!” 

He seated himself with much dignity 
and rested the hand with the bills on the 
seat-arm between them. He _ twisted 
around over his knees and brought his 
face where it could look confidentially 
up into hers. She was disgusted, pitying 
his degradation yet sensing a sort of 
prostrate hope clutching at his angelic 
benevolence. Her eyes were upon the 
money. For the first time in her life of 
superabundant supply she saw money in 
all its nakedness—fascinating, hideous, 
precious, like streaming blood from one’s 
own ghastly wound. 

“Shay, now—hones’ now—yer broke, 
aint yuh ?” 

She sat up as if to flee, then collapsed 
again. 

“Ves—I do need money,” she admit- 
ted in a voice weak with horror, “money 
to buy my ticket to Oelwein.” 

“Of course, I knew it, by yer looks— 
looked jus’ like I’ve woke up an’ felt 
many-time. Wha’ happened t’ yuh?” 

“I’ve lost my money and my ticket 
home. I had my handbag snatched from 
me in a crowd once and ever since, when 
I get into this station, I put my reserve 
money and return ticket in an envelope 
and pin it to my underskirt. I spent all 
the money in my bag but a nickel, run- 
ning around, used that for the ferry— 
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and when I went to get my ticket out an 
hour ago,” her voice broke and the tears 
came, “the envelope was gone! All my 
friends are out of town; nobody to go to 
but the police. I’m just about ready to 
die.”’ 

“Naw yer not goin’ t’ do nothin’ th’ 
sort!” he roared out indignantly. “Yer 
goin’ home, see !”’ 

He looked up and scowled around, sav- 
agely. People were craning their necks at 
him. 

“Yere,” he ordered in an undertone 
and tossing the bills into her lap, “help 
y’self !” 

She stared down at the bills cluttering 
her lap. The snapping point had come. 
He saw big tears roll down to the upper 
lip and drop off, saw the head droop 
lower, the underlip turn inside out, the 
handkerchief clapped in both hands to 
her face, the shoulders begin to shake, 
and then he jumped to his feet. 

“By golly!” he exclaimed in defiant 
tones as he moved off with his back to 
her, “I wouldn’t take a thousand dol- 
lars for these home feelin’s I’m feelin’ !” 

And he pinched at the bridge of his 
nose with a thumb and forefinger. 

With head still bowed over, she was 
wiping her eyes with one hand and fin- 
gering the bills with the other. He re- 
turned and sat beside her again. 

“Your kindness,” she faltered out fer- 
vently, “how can I ever repay you? 
You’re an angel sent by heaven in an- 
swer to my prayers.” 

“Don’ doubt ’t in th’ least,” he con- 
fessed emphatically, with great satisfac- 
tion. “Shay—” 

“Now I am taking four one dollar 
bills and that leaves seven to return to 
you—isn’t that right? Eleven you gave 
me ?” 

“Yep. Thanks!” He received the bills 
and tucked them into a_ vest-pocket. 
“Shay—” 

“Now, I want your name and address 
that I may return this money to you the 
first thing in the morning.” 

“Uh, thash all righ’, don’ mention ’t. 
Shay—uh—didn’t cut int’ y’ much—los- 
in’ tha’ money?” 


“No.” she smiled, “it will not em- 


barrass me financially.” 
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“Well—uh — y’ see—” He 
over his knees again. “Y’ 
goin’ home t’night—old home aint seen 
fer fifteen years. Lep. Lowell-ville, ’hio 
—-costs twelve plunks, Y’ see, I’ve been a’ 
homesick fer years, couldn’t — walk 
straigh’ an’ been tryin’ t’ save up ’nough 
—fer ticket all time. Yep. But I’m foo 
good, y’ un’erstan’? Alwez helpin’ some 
poor dub out—an’s kep’ me poor, see 
up ’til t’night. Got this far home t’night 
—with twel’ fifty in m’ jeans. Now shay 
li 


see—I1 


Aer 


—it’ll cost me two or—three a day t’ live 
waitin’ fer them four—give y’—an’—” 
She interrupted him with a hand al- 


most affectionately laid upon his arm. 


“Never fear, mv benefactor,” she de- 


clared ardently, “you are indeed good. 
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You are intrusting to me, a total 
stranger in distress, your hope 
of years; are making a sacrifice 
for charity’s sake that deserves 
the reward of 
heaven. Never 
fear, I shall send 
you sufficient for a 
ticket home.” 

He tried to 
analyze her face 
critically. But the 
burning eagerness 
and spiritual ex- 
altation of her eyes 
bent his aside and 
made the besotted 
nerves tingle. He 
hadn’t been talked 
to like that since 
his mother bade 
him good-by so 
long ago. 

“Course y’ will, 
o’ course. Send ’t 
in money-bills—in 
regis’ered le’er. 
Saves trouble get- 
tin’ ‘dentified for 
check ’r money-or- 
der.” 

She procured a 
pencil and card 
from her hand-bag 
and wrote down his 
name and that of a 
commission com- 
pany on Greenwich Street as his address. 
Then she laid her hand again upon his 
arm. 

“Pardon me—may I say something?” 
she said wistfully. “You wont be angry, 
since it comes from the depths of a grate- 
ful heart ?” 

“Shu-ur! Go ’head!” 

“Don’t you know you are at heart a 
good, noble man — magnetic—forceful, 
and that success is awaiting you now 
just as it was twenty years ago, if you 
will only—not—drink ?” 

“Yep!” He straightened up and she 
thought she saw something of an old- 
time manhood reflected, momentarily in 
his face. He thumped his knee. “I am a 
man and: I’m goin’ to prove it, I am. I'll 














never touch another drop. M’ ol’ mother 
alwez b’lieved, come what would, in th’ 
end I’d come out all right. An’ I wi/l/ 
I’m goin’ back home—int’ th’ church— 
back t’ success!—T” be like my daddy! 
—T” show ’m my ol’ mother knew!” 

His head went down and his chin 
nodded against the Bleeker Street neck- 
tie as he sniffed and hissed. 

“I’m so glad!” she exclaimed, “and 
write to me when you get home. I want to 
be your friend and help you.” 

She purchased her ticket and then re- 
sumed her encouragements. She sobered 
him in a measure, and when they parted 
at the ticket-gate, she was happy with the 
enthusiasm of the soul-saver, and he with 
the rejuvenated zeal of one hoisted from 
the pit back into confidence, determina- 
tion and the radiance of hope. 

“ll pay ’er back them forty dollars, 
jus’ as soon as I get 
* t’gether,” he 
vowed, as he leaned 
on a railing at the 
bow of the ferry- 
boat and watched 
the lights on the 
New York wall 
dance nearer. “TI 
wanted t’ tell ’er, 
but what could 
I do? Spoil it all? 
Home an’ th’ fu- 
ture? Fer th’ grip 
of a cop, likely?” 

Within half-an- 
hour he was stand- 
ing near the corner 
of West and War- 
ren streets. 


“Oi thought yez 
ud go home this 


way,” laughed an 


old Irish ’long- 
shoreman. “Come 
on now, it’s cold 
out here; l’ave us 


have wan on me an’ 
yez can spin th’ yarn 
insoid. Come on 
now, wan wont 


count. Yez nade it t’ 
taper off on.”’ 
“We-ll, it zs cool- 
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ish out here. I’ll go inside an’ tell y’ 
about it while you take your drink, but 
[—” 

And he reluctantly followed the burly 
suit of bale-scoured, blue overalls into 
a low-browed saloon entrance. 


It was the next afternoon toward five 
o’clock. A man in a crumpled blue suit 
stood with his face at the wicket of a 
glass-enclosed office. Besmocked porters 
were rumbling laden trucks past him; 
barrels, boxes and crates were piled 
around. 

“Now, look here, Bill,” said the man 
on the other side of the wicket, “if a let- 
ter comes here for you, you’ll get it. But 
you’ve got your beef-wine-an’-iron to 
ask this firm for a dollar on the money 
you're going to get in it.” 

“T’ll have t’ go hungry till t’morrow, 


“I'll have t’ go hungry till t' morrow, then” 
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then. Oh, it’s coming! Le’me fifty cents, 
come on.” 

“Aw, go « hase yourself.” 

He shuffled out and down the side 
walk. “Y’ cussed ol’ fool! Now yer up 
against ’t ag’in. S’pose she don’t send it, 
hay, what then? I’m too good to every 
one. ’F I hadn’t been too easy t’ her I’d 
been home now, an’ O. K. It’s all got to 
stop right yere, y’ un’erstand? Right 
yere !” 

Ihe next morning at ten o’clock a reg- 
istered envelope was handed through the 
wicket to the man in crumpled blue. He 
ripped it open with trembling hands. He 
unfolded the letter tenderly and— 

He waved the hand and whooped. 

“There! There!” he shouted, thrust 
ing a treasury note through the wicket. 
“Now, will y’ b’lieve me? Bust that, by 
Jupiter!’ 

The man took it as if it were poison- 
ivy. He whistled. 

“It’s a hundred dollar bill,” he an 
nounced in amazement to the office force. 

“Bill, you’d better let me take care of 
this for you,” he urged, as he hesitated, 
prepared to count over the handful of 
fives. “Until you start home, anyway. 
And make it the first train. The old 
town’s got her hooks into you too deep 
to run any risk.” 

“Aw, don’t you lay awake ‘bout me. 
B’sides, | aint goin’ back. What? Goin’ 







back when I got a hundred? What do 
you take me for? Why ’f I’d had that 
much ten years ago, I’d have half-a-mil- 
lion t’day, an’ th’ chances are better now 
’n ever. Back t’ pluggin’ on a farm when 
I got a hundred cold? Nit fer me. I’m a 
man ag’in, d’ye realize that?” 

“Well, I hope so, Bill,” said the man 
after a sorrowing scrutiny. “Why don’t 
you read the letter?” 

“Aw, itll keep. Hurry up with th’ 
dough. I’m hungry’s a wolf.” 


The high tide was smashing its spray 
over the chains and posts of the Battery 
wall. ‘he October sunset was the picture 
of wind clouds, a jumble of violet lead 
with one, low rent of dusky orange 
across it. 

A man ina shabby blue suit was sitting 
on a bench near the Aquarium with his 
rounded back to the harbor and the 
wind, His coat was buttoned tightly and 
his narrow collar was turned up. His 
hands were clawed deep into his trous- 
ers-pockets and his shoulders hunched. 

“Poor ol’ Bill! Poor ol’ Bill!” he 
whimpered under his breath. “Yer a fail- 
ure. Yes, yer a failure. Zoo good! Alwez 
carin’ fer others —alwez sympathizin’ 
with others—an’ when y’ want their 
sympathy y’ git—” he cast his eyes up- 
vard and then back to the end of the 
bench, ‘‘th’ cold, cold clouds. Ho-o-hum! 
If I’d only read that letter an’ know’d 
her name an’ address b’fore I los’ it. 
Cussed ol’ fool! If I’d only gone home!” 
Again he sang and’ choked on the 
‘sweet,”’ as he had before, and hissed into 
his grimy shirt front. 


‘ 


"If I'd only read the letter and knowed her name and address ’”’ 














The Christening of Alabaster 


BY GEORGE ROCKHILL CRAW 


HEN the first black little White 

was born and looked up at its par- 
ents with chalky eyes set in a head as 
shadowy as charcoal, Mr. White was 
very glad it was a girl. 

One of the agreements of his marriage 
was that he was to name the children 
and that their given mames should each 
agree in shade with his own spotless 
patronymic. 

The diminutive newcomer had been 
duly christened Lily, and when a year 
later her flat little nose had been ruth- 
lessly broken by a tiny dusky sister, Mr. 
White had proudly bestowed the name 
of Pearl upon the interloper. 

After Lily and Pearl White, came an- 
other sister who was duly christened Er- 
mine; then came Angel, Dove, Snow, 
and Camelia, in the order given. 

The increasing supply of daughters 
was taxing even Mr. White’s powers of 
nomenclature, but aside from himself no 
one knew it, so that his appellative re- 
sources remained the pride and wonder 
of the Black Belt. It was universally 
agreed that should another daughter be 
presented to him, he would readily find 
a name for her in harmony with White 
and suited to her sex, but should a boy 
he born, there were those who doubted 
the father’s ability to name him with 
equal appropriateness. Among _ these 
doubting ‘Thomases was the chiropodist, 
Dr. Smith. 

“Tt’s easy enough to get white names 
fo’ girls,” he had said, “but when a boy 
comes snoopin’ roun’ lookin’ fo’ his pa 
to give him a white name, he ain’ goin’ 
to git no satisfaction.” 

“Tob White’s had a white name fo’ a 
boy picked out an’ waitin’ fo’ ten yeahs, 
man,” Mr. Johnson, the undertaker, had 
objected, “an’ don’ yo’ mak’ no mistake 
‘bout that. Doctah Smith, ef they eveh is 
a boy, Ah’ll bet yo’ two dollahs Job 
White gives him a white name.” 
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‘“‘Ah’ll take that bet,” said the chiropo- 
dist, reaching in his pocket. ‘‘Who’s goin’ 
to hol’ th’ money ?’ 

‘Ain’ nobody goin’ to hol’ my money tel 
th’ boy done come,” answered the under- 
taker. “We all been waitin’ fo’ a boy in 
that White fam’ly fo’ ten yeahs, an’ ef 
we put up ow’ money now, we might wait 
ten yeahs mo’ fo’ one of us gits it. Yo’ 
wait, Doctah, tel that boy done come, an’ 
jus’ as soon as he does, Ah’ll put up mah 
money that Job White gives him a white 
boy-name at the christ’nin’.” 

“That’s a bet,” replied the doctor. 
“We'll put up the money as soon as ol’ 
stork done tote the boy along.” 

One bright June morning the Black 
Belt was stirred by the news that a son 
and heir had been presented to Mr. 
White. No sooner had the chiropodist 
heard it than he set out to get the under- 
taker, and the two repaired at once to 
the home of the parson. 

“Mohnin’, Pahson!” said the doctor. 
“Ah reckon that White fam’ly’ll have 
another little job fo’ you fo’ long.” 

“Ah jes’ heard bout that,” replied the 
parson, grinning. “It’s a boy this time, 
sho’ nuff.” . 

“Do yo’ think Job’ll have a white 
name fo’ him, Pahson?” asked the under- 
taker. 

“Never yo’ min’ what th’ pahson 
thinks, Mister Johnson,” spoke up the 
doctor, holding forth two silver dollars. 
“Pahson, we want yo’ to hol’ stakes. Ah 
bet two dollahs ag’in two that Job White 
don’ select no white boy-mame fo’ the 
new baby.” . 

“An’ Ah bets two dollahs he does,” 
broke in the undertaker, shoving a two 
dollar bill into the parson’s hand. 

Parson Jones took the money and 
wrapped the two silver dollars carefully 
in the bill, stowing the stakes deliber- 
ately away in the pocket of his white 
vest, 
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‘Ah undastan’ th’ bet, gen’l’men, an’ 
immediately aftah th’ christ’nin’ Ah’ll 
tuhn th’ stakes ovah to th’ winner.” 

It was in vain that the friends of Mr. 
White tried to induce him to tell them 
the name that he had decided upon for 
his son and heir. 

“Vou all just wait tel the christ’nin’,”’ 
he would say, feeling mysteriously of a 
slip of paper tucked safely away in his 
vest pocket. : 

\ few days after the birth of his boy, 
Mr. White had gone to the office of John 
Griffin, the republican captain of his pre 
einct. Griffin, who was a lawyer and a 
rising young politician, received | 
warmly. 

“Ah done had a boy imposed upon me 
this mo’nin’, Mr. Griffin,” said Mr. 
White, “ay’ Ah want a name fo’ him that 
will match his pa’s last name. You know 
my gals all got white names lak Lily an’ 
Snow an’ Dove, an’ Ah fabricashioned 
‘em all mahself, but Ah is suah up ag’in 
it when it come to fabricashionin’ a white 
boy-name.”” Mr. White smiled his good 
nature in his defeat. 

Griffin thought for a moment and then 
said. “Hlow would Polar do, Mr. White? 
Polar White wouldn’t be half bad.” 

Mr. White was ruffled but he expressed 
his indignation with great dignity. 

“Do you think Ah’s waited ten yeahs 
fo’ a son an’ heir, Mr. Griffin, to give 
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him a short bear name? They ain’ no class 
to Polar. Ef Ah name him that, when he 
goes to school the boys won’ call him 
nothin’ but Polar Bear.” 

Griffin forced back a smile and 
thought hard again, looking at the ceil 

“Well, how would Alabaster do?” he 
asked after a few moments 

Mr. White’s eyes gleamed delightedly 
is Griffin rolled out the ornate proces 
sion of syllables. 

“Ts a Alabaster white, Mr. Griffin?” 
he asked 

“Tt is the whitest thing in the world,” 
replied Griffin impressively. 

3ut_ the old colored man was still 
skeptical. 

“Tt ain’ no Polar bear or nothin’ lak 
that. Mr. Griffin 2?” 

“Not at all,” replied Griffin. “It’s a 


white gypsum. Here, I’ll write it down 
for you.” 

He took a slip of paper from a pad 
upon his desk and wrote upon it the 
word, “Alabaster.” This he handed to 
Mr. White, who thanked him profusely, 
and with much show of ivory, and with 
drew. 


A few Sundays later, Mr. and. Mrs. 
White entered the Black Belt’s little 
sawed-off, weather-beaten church. An ex- 
pectant dusky congregation turned hun 
dreds of eager white eyes upon them as 
they entered, Mrs. White carrying a tiny 
black object, swathed in spotless finery. 
Single file they walked in quiet dignity 
to their pew, Mr. White leading, while 
behind his wife, ranged according to 
size and age, came Lily, Pearl, Ermine, 
Angel, Dove, Snow, and Camelia, their 
kinky hair in stick-like braids, their black 
faces shining from much soap and water, 
and their teeth glistening through ex- 
pansive smiles of happiness and import- 
ance. 

Ihe church was packed, for everyone 
knew of the bet between the undertaker 
and the doctor, and that the parson was 
helding the stakes, and everyone was on 
the gui vive to know which would win 
and to hear the name that Mr. White had 
decided to confer upon his son. 

In tense silence the little christening 
party gathered at the font, and as the 
ministration progressed, the bottled ex- 
citement of the congregation, led by the 
doctor and the undertaker, rose to burst- 
ing pressure, which had become almost 
unendurable by the time the pastor ut- 
tered the terse command, 

“Name this child!” 

The undertaker and the doctor ex- 
changed malignant glances, regarding 
each other with one eve, while the other 
they kept upon Mr. White. 

For the latter the moment of triumph 
had come, and he was full of that pride 
which goeth before a fall. as he an 
sv cred. 

He had mispronounced the word, so 
that it sounded like alligator, and the 
chiropodist misunderstanding him, a 
chuckle went up from his pew that was 
heard round the church. 

















“Alligator!” shot the doctor across to 
the undertaker’s pew. “Laws! They ain’ 
no white alligators! Mr. Johnson, you 
lose !”” 

The undertaker was on his feet in an 
instant. 

“Pahson,” he exclaimed nervously, his 
eyes flashing white, “don’ yo’ listen to 
Doctah Smith. They is white alligators 
jus’ the same as they is white elephants 
an’ white crows.” 

Mr. White turned wrathfully upon the 
speaker. 

“Who said ‘Alligator?’ ’’ he demanded 
angrily, searching his vest-pocket and 
drawing forth the slip of paper Grif- 
fin had given him. “Do you two fool nig- 
gers think Ah’m goin’ to call mah fust 
bawn son ‘Alligator?’ Ah mispronounced 
th’ name, Pahson. It’s Alabaster.” 

The doctor was now upon his feet. 
“All right! All right!” he exclaimed. 
“What is an alabaster? Is it white?” 

“It is!” replied Mr. White scornfully. 

“Of co’se it is!’ .broke in the parson. 
“It’s a white bird. Ef yo’ had studied 
hist’ry Doctah Smith, instead of co’ns, 
yo’ would know that an alabaster was 
the white bird that was killed by the An- 
cient Mar’ner, an’ aftah this pure child 
has been duly baptized, the stakes will be 
tuhned ovah to Mr. Johnson, 
‘kitty’ of fifty cents, which goes into the 
contribution box.” 

He turned to the child. 

“Alabaster, I bap—’”’ 

“Hol’ on, Pahson!” remonstrated Mr. 
White. “Ah think you is laborin’ under a 


less a 


disapprehension. A alabaster ain’ no 
bird.” 

“What is it then?” 

Three men asked the question to- 


gether, the parson, sniffingly ; the doctor, 
desperately; and the undertaker, fear 
fully. 

Mr. White was angry and wounded. 

“Nevah yo’ mind what it is tel Ah gets 
through.” 

He turned upon the parson. 

‘“‘Pahson Jones, Ah am very much sur- 
prised an’ hurt to think yo’ would permit 
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the christenin’ of mah boy to be turned 
into a disgraceful spohtin’ event an’ Ah 
want to tell you gentlemen they ain’ no- 
body goin’ to make books on the namin’ 
of any chile of mine without payin’ fo’ 
the privilege. The’fo,’ this christenin’ 
don’ proceed no fu’tha unless a ‘kitty’ of 
fifty cents, besides the half-dollah fo’ the 
retribution box is donated fo’ the ben’fit 
of this little Alabaster, an’ as his father, 
Ah shall be the custodian of the boy’s 
fo’tune.” 

“Ah object!’ cried the doctor vehem- 
ently. 

“Yo’ object? Yo’ done los’ th’ bet 
fo’ yo’ begun, bettin’ Ah couldn’ give the 
bey no white name.” 

“Then, AA object!” The undertaker 
was advancing upon them. “Ah done win 
that monev from th’ doctah. an’ Pahson, 
yo’ ain’ goin’ to tak’ no half of it away 
from me on no fo’ced ‘kitties,’ yo’ un’er- 
stan’ ?” 

“Go back to your pew, man!” 

The parson glared and pounded the 
desk, as he shouted the words, the under- 
taker slinking back in quite apparent dis- 
comfiture. 

The parson thereupon addressed his 
congregation. 

“Brothahs an’ Sistahs! Owin’ to the 
disruction witnessed heah to-day, bettin’ 
is hereupon prohibited in this church, an’ 
in the present case, all stakes are for- 
feited. The entire fo’ dollahs will go into 
the contribution box, which, with the 
ninety-seven cents representin’ to-day’s 
collection, will be used to pay the pas- 
tor’s back salary.” He bowed his head. 
“The Lo’d giveth, an’ th’ Lo’d taketh 
away. Blessed is th’ name of th’ Lo’d!” 

“Amen!” came fervently from the as- 
sembled congregation. 

The doctor rose. “Pahson,” he said, 
“Ah would lak Mr. White’s explanation 
of what an alabaster is, ef it ain’ no 
white bird.” 

Mr. White looked down upon the pro- 
fessional man with fine scorn. 

“A alabaster,” he replied loftily, 
white gipsy.” 
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ASON ATWATER felt strangely lo 

quacious: he wanted to talk to some- 
body, which was a desire altogether 
foreign to his character as his neighbors 
knew it. But even the most taciturn of 
mortals may occasionally have something 
on his mind that can be properly em 
phasized and made to seem real only by 
putting it in words, and the something 
that now occupied Jason’s thoughts had 
come to him so unexpectedly and had so 
changed the whole aspect of life as to 
make a decided, if temporary, change 
in him. 

The only other occupant of the smok- 
ing compartment of the Pullman was a 
man of such gloomy aspect as to be 
actually forbidding. He sat in a corner 
scowling: not angrily but despondently. 
One would have been justified in the 
assumption that he had _ troublesome 
problems to solve: problems so un- 
pleasantly absorbing that he would not 
be a cheerful companion. 

Failing to get his attention in any 
other way, Jason, who was oblivious of 
everything but his own unusual desire 
to talk, finally tried a plan so unchar- 
acteristic that some of his neighbors 
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would have had h®€art-failure if they had 
known of it. 

“Will you join me in a drink?” he 
asked. 

The gloomy man, not realizing how 
utterly foreign the generous and social 
impulse was to Jason’s nature, was not 
impressed as he should have been. 

“T don’t drink,” was his curt reply. 

Jason was only momentarily silenced 
by this rebuff, for he simply had to tell 
some one of the extraordinary thing that 
had happened to him. 

“Have a fresh cigar,” he urged. 

The gloomy stranger looked at the 
stub he was smoking, threw it away, took 
the cigar Jason offered, lit it, and said, 
“Thanks!” perfunctorily. 

But Jason had secured the opening he 
desired —a man who has accepted a 
cigar can’t very well refuse to listen to 
what the donor has to say—so the cigar, 
in this case, was an investment rather 
than a gift. 


“T got to celebrate somehow,” 


apolo- 
gized Jason, merely by way of opening 
the conversation. 

“So?” said the gloomy man noncom- 
mittally. 
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“Sure,” asserted Jason. “Say, if you 
had a windfall—a whole lot of money 
that came to you unexpectedly—how 
would you celebrate ?” 

“I’d pay my debts,” answered the 
gloomy man, becoming even gloomier. 

Jason straightened up suddenly, look- 
ing very much as if some one had hit 
him a stinging blow in the face. The 
gloomy stranger could have said nothing 
more startlingly unpleasant. Jason had 
debts, many of them, and some had been 
running so long that they were outlawed 
by the statute of limitations. The re- 
mark, therefore, seemed like a deliberate 
insult. 

“T’d like to have a windfall that would 
enable me to do it,’ added the gloomy 
man. 

Evidently, then, he was thinking of 
himself and not of Jason, so nothing 
offensive was intended. 

Jason breathed easier. The gloomy 
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man was not even looking at him, but 
seemed to be absorbed in some problem 
of his own. 

“Well,” said Jason, after a pause, 
“what would you do next—if you wanted 
to celebrate, you know?” 

“I’d give a bunch of money to my 
wife and tell her to go out and spend 
it foolishly—on any old thing she 
wanted but didn’t really need.” 

This was anotlier shock for Jason, for 
he doled out money to his wife with a 
niggardly hand and demanded an ac- 
counting for every penny given her, in- 
cidentally criticising every expenditure 
that seemed to his masculine judgment 
not absolutely necessary. But the 
gloomy stranger was, apparently, un- 
conscious of the fact that his remarks 
had an unpleasant personal application 
to his companion. 

“That don’t seem exactly like cele- 
brating,” Jason ventured doubtfully. 
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"We let women do the saving and we do the celebrating”’ 
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“Tt would to me,” returned the 
gloomy man. “I’d just like to be able to 
celebrate that way.” 

He turned to Jason with a suddenness 
that was, to say the least, disquieting. 

“The trouble with us men is,” he said, 
as if challenging Jason to deny it, “that 
we let women do the saving and we do 
the celebrating. We go to our wives for 
comfort and help when we’re hard up, 
but we’re good and able to handle pros- 
perity ourselves. And it’s a good deal 
the same with our creditors: we think of 
everybody else first when fortune comes 
our way. Any time you want to make a 
big noise, just celebrate for the benefit 
of those that carried you when things 
were going wrong.” 

The gloomy man, having thus ex- 
pressed himself, threw away his half- 
smoked cigar and retired to his section. 

Jason was puzzled and annoyed. He 
had been unable to tell the story that 
was industriously seeking expression, and 
some decidedly unpleasant reflections had 
been forced upon him. 

He was in debt, and the circumstances 
were of a nature that subjected him to 
disagreeable criticism. He had had some 
very, very hard years at the beginning 
of his married life; he had borrowed 
then, and had been unable to meet his 
obligations when they matured; he had 
also incurred bills that were still un- 
paid, His creditors had been considerate, 
having faith in him, and his indebted- 
ness had increased. Then, when things 
began to come a little his way, the total 
of this indebtedness had frightened and 
discouraged him. The little that he 
could pay would make no impression 
upon it whatever; a payment to one 
creditor would certainly bring the others 
swarming about him; he would wait 
until he could pay them all. So he had 
put his trifling surplus away, added to 
it, and finally invested it. 

He had prospered in a modest way 
after that, but he never had paid these 
old debts; nor had he changed his mode 
of life. Those hard years, apparently, 
had resulted in a fear of poverty that 
made him hoard every possible cent for 
investment, and his investments had 
been profitable. Yet so secretly had they 
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been made that they were quite beyond 
the reach, and even the knowledge, of 
his creditors. That he had prospered to 
some extent was known, that he could 
pay all the old debts was believed, but 
it had been found quite impossible to 
enforce payment. So they had charged 
it all up to the loss account, refused 
him further credit, and thereafter ig- 
nored him, His wife was generally pitied, 
but Jason himself was held in contempt 
as a man who could not be trusted for 
even a paper of pins. And all because 
the “lean” years, and the fear of poverty 
they engendered, had developed a miserly 
instinct that made it difficult for him to 
part with a penny that he could find 
any possible means of keeping. 

But this “windfall,” as he called it, 
put the situation in a very different light. 
He could have paid these old debts, 
before, only by sacrificing about all that 
he had saved; he could pay them now 
without really missing the money. A com- 
fortable fortune had come to him by in- 
heritance; a fortune large enough to re- 
move the haunting fear of poverty that 
had been ever present previously ; a for- 
tune that made even him feel a bit care- 
less about expenditures. It was, as yet, 
his secret. He had said nothing when 
word had come to him of the death of 
a brother, of whom he had heard nothing 
in many years and whose sole heir he 
had proved to be. The lawyer, in a dis- 
tant city, from whom the notification had 
come and through whom he had secured 
possession of the estate, was the only 
one who knew that he had become sud- 
denly wealthy. A wide circulation of 
this information might result in un- 
pleasant complications. 

Nevertheless, Jason wanted to cele- 
brate. Whatever he had accumulated be- 
fore had been laboriously and slowly 
gained, while this represented no exer- 
tion or sacrifice or trouble of any kind. 
It made him something of a capitalist ; 
it justified a better standard of living; 
he would— 

Ah! but how about those old debts? 

He could never be anybody in the old 
town while they were hanging over him ; 
he could not even be prosperous without 
inviting trouble; he would have to hide 
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his wealth as he had previously hidden 
his smaller surplus. And he really did 
want to celebrate his good fortune. It 
was a new impulse, but it was a strong 
one. 

He reverted to what the gloomy man 
had said—“I’d pay my debts.” 

Well, why not? 

It would clear the way for anything 
else he might care to do, and, further, it 
would be sensational enough to make 
him immediately the center of interest. 
He would pass in one jump from a de- 
spised nobody to a man of prominence. 
It would rehabilitate him. Besides, he 
would have small chance to enjoy his 
new wealth otherwise. 

“By thunder! Ill do it!” he de- 
cided. “I’ll show ’em I’m not afraid to 
spend money when I’ve got enough of 
." 

It occurred to him that he could easily 
clean up this indebtedness by compro- 
mising with his creditors; they would 
be glad to take fifty cents on the dollar. 
But he brushed aside the temptation to 
secure release this way. That would 
seem too much like his old self, espe- 
cially when they discovered later that he 
could easily have paid in full. The more 
sensational and uncharacteristic his ac- 
tion the greater would be the prestige 
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gained, and he was seeking more than 
a mere release from indebtedness: he 
was ambitious to be a big man, to take 
the place to which he felt he was now 
entitled. 

“T’ll wake ’em up!” he declared in 
his enthusiasm. “I’ll show ’em such a 
change they’ll think they’re dreaming.” 

In line with this determination, which 
grew stronger as he pictured himself an 
instantaneous celebrity, he counted out 
one hundred dollars for his wife almost 
as soon as he reached home. 

“What’s that for?” she asked, looking 
at the money as if she could not quite 
comprehend that it was really there. 
She had never had half that at one time 
in all the years they had been married. 

“For you,” he answered, and then he 
added, unconsciously quoting the gloomy 
man: “Go out and spend it foolishly—on 
any old thing you want but don’t really 
need.” 

She looked up at him doubtfully, anx- 
iously. 

“Jason,” she said, “are you feeling all 
right ?” 

“First rate,’ he answered. 

“Wasn’t sick while you was down to 
the city, was you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Did you have a bad fall or anything 
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like that?” persisted the worried woman. 

“No.” 

“Or get knocked on the head by a 
highwayman ?” 

“No—no. What’s the matter with 
you, anyway?” 

Mrs. Atwater, seeming more _be- 
wildered than ever, made no answer, 
but presently she asked: 

“Jason, did you drink while you was 
there ?” 

“Only once.” 

“That’s it,” she sighed. “I’ve heard 
what it does to people that aint used to 
it. You go right to bed, Jason, and I hope 
you'll be better in the morning.” 

“Why should I go to bed?” he de- 
manded. “I’m all right.” 

“Of course—of course,” she agreed 
conciliatingly, “but you'll feel better 
after a sleep.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with me, 
I tell you,” he insisted hotly. 

“T know, I know,” she soothed him. 
“It’s nothing serious, but you’re tired—” 





His step was firmner than ever before 


“T’m not tired! I want to talk to you 
about money—”’ 

“Don’t, dear,” she pleaded. ‘“That’s 
the worst possible topic. I'll put it all 
away, and you can have it again in the 
morning.” 

“IT don’t want it again in the morn- 
ing!” was his emphatic rejoinder. “I 
want you to spend it—all of it—and 
spend it quick. There’s more where that 
came from.” 

“T’ll do anything you say, dear, if 
you'll only go to bed.” 

He rose angrily from his chair, in- 
tending to go out, but she caught him 
by the arm and pleaded with him not 
to excite himself. That, she said, was 
the worst possible thing a man in his 
condition could do. He needed rest— 
sleep. Wouldn’t he go to bed to please 
her? 

Well, he was rather tired after the 
journey, and he had a great deal to do 
the following day. It would do no harm 
to retire a little earlier than usual, es- 
pecially as there seemed 
to be little chance of peace 
otherwise, so he finally al- 
lowed her pleadings and ar- 
guments to prevail. But he 
wondered at her sudden and 
extraordinary solicitude, 
finally deciding that it was 
due to the surprise and 
gratitude occasioned by his 
unusual liberality. 

She lay awake nearly all 
night, wondering what men- 
tal malady could have come 
upon him thus suddenly and 
hoping that quiet and rest 
would effect a cure. Such 
reckless generosity, in his 
case, could be explained 
only by a weakened mind. 

“Do you feel all right?” 
she asked at breakfast the 
following morning. 

“Never better,” he an- 
swered cheerfully. 

Her solicitude was grati- 
fying, and, far from re- 
gretting his liberality of the 
previous evening, he had 
derived satisfaction from it. 
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Jason held up his hand in dignified protest 


“T believe I gave you a hundred dol- 
lars last night,’ he remarked as he rose 
from the table. 

Her eyes lighted up hopefully. Evi- 
dently the sleep had completely restored 
his mental balance and he was again 
himself: he was regretting the gift and 
would want it back. 

“Yes, Jason,” she said, “and I put 
it away for you.” 

“Well, it has occurred to me,” he went 
on, “that a hundred dollars wont go very 
far after all these years of skimping, so 
here’s another hundred. Just turn your- 
self loose in a dry goods store.” 

Tears came to her eyes, and a moment 
later she was weeping dismally, her arms 
on the table and her face buried in 
them. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 
“There isn’t anything to cry about. I just 
want you to go out and spend some money 
recklessly ; get what you want, and never 
mind accounting for it.” 

“Oh, Jason,” she wailed, “after all 
these years, to find you like this!” 

“Well,” he retorted resentfully, “‘it’s 
better late than never, isn’t it? I don’t 
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see why you've got to bring the past up 
against me now.” 

Satisfied that, in his present condi- 
tion, he must be humored, she hastily 
brushed away his tears and talked to him 
soothingly, but he stalked out of the 
room and the house, leaving the money 
on the table. She sighed and put it 
away. There were many things she 
would like to buy with it, but the con- 
sequences might be serious if she could 
not produce it when he asked for it 
later, as she was sure he would. 

Jason’s next move was to go to the 
local bank and open an account that 
made the teller’s eyes stick out—not that 
the draft he deposited was for such an 
extraordinary sum, but it was an amaz- 
ing sum to be in the possession of such 
a man. And the teller would have been 
even more astonished had he known that 
Jason had left a much larger sum on 
deposit in a city bank. 

“If his creditors only knew,” mused 
the teller, “they’d come down on him 
like a thousand of brick. It isn’t like 
him to be so careless; he must have 
softening of the brain. I wonder where 
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he’s had it all salted away up to now.” 

Jason, meanwhile, was proceeding 
calmly and methodically with the exe- 
cution of the plan that was to rehabili- 
tate him, and in the mere contemplation 
of which he was finding infinite satis- 
faction. His step was firmer than ever 
before, his eyes were brighter, and there 
was a jauntiness about him quite for- 
eign to his former self. He was somebody 
now, and the town would know it before 
nightfall. 

“Mr. Wayford,” he said, entering the 
office of one of his creditors, “there is 
a little matter of indebtedness that I 
should like to straighten out.” 

Mr. Wayford could hardly believe his 
ears. He pushed back his chair and 
looked at Jason doubtfully. Then he 
took a pin from his coat-lapel and jabbed 
it into himself, just to make sure that he 
was awake. 

“You—you want to make a payment 
on that old note?” he asked. 

“T want to take it up,” Jason answered. 

It required an effort, but Wayford 
rose to the emergency. 

“John,” he called to a clerk, “get my 
private box out of the vault.” 

Then to Jason: 

“It’s two hundred dollars.” 

“Quite right,” agreed Jason, reaching 
for his check-book, “but I hope in the 
matter of interest—” 

“My dear Atwater,” interrupted Way- 
ford, to whom any payment at all seemed 
like finding money, “we wont bother 
about the interest. Just pay the prin- 


cipal—”’ 
Jason held up his hand in dignified 
protest. 


“I expect to pay interest, of course,” 
he said, “but I hope you will not insist 
upon compound interest. Just figure it 
straight at five per cent., and I'll give 
you a check.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” acquiesced 
Wayford, still fearful that there might 
be a slip somewhere. 

Five minutes later he was looking 
dazedly at a check that covered fully 
what he had long considered a dead loss. 

“I wonder what’s happened to the 
old man,” he mused. “He can’t be in his 
right mind.” 


Jason was certainly creating the sen- 
sation he desired. 

He went from Wayford’s to a grocery 
store that had cut off his credit some 
ten years before, and the grocer grew 
pale with apprehension when asked for 
the old bill. No one ever feels quite at 
his ease in the presence of a man whom 
he believes to be mentally deranged. 

“Sixty-eight dollars and twenty 
cents,” Jason repeated when the total 
was given him. “I’ll give you a check 
for it.” 

“Anything happen to you while you 
were away, Mr. Atwater?” asked the 
grocer. 

“No,” answered Jason, “very quiet 
time—aside from a little business of im- 
portance.” 

“Perhaps you drifted into a Salvation 
Army meeting,” suggested the grocer, 
groping vainly for some explanation of 
this extraordinary proceeding. 

“Wasn’t near one,” returned Jason. 

“Well, the revivalists make a lot of 
converts, too,” remarked the grocer. 

“IT suppose so,” said Jason, “but it 
don’t interest me.” 

The grocer’s head wagged knowingly 
when Jason left. 

“Tt’s the way he’s lived,” the grocer 
decided. “I thought he might have got 
religion, but it’s the way he’s lived. A 
man can’t do the way he’s done without 
it’s affecting his mind.” 

Sensational news travels fast, and this 
was sensational. Every creditor visited 
immediately passed the startling infor- 
mation that Atwater was paying his 
debts along to some one else. 

Thus it happened that Wayford re- 
ceived news of Jason’s progress from 
several different sources, and this, added 
to his own experience, made it seem 
fairly certain that the old man was out 
of his head. It might be, he reflected, 
that the checks being thus scattered had 
no value. 

That took him to the bank in haste, 
where he found the check perfectly good 
but the teller much mystified. 

“T’m looking to see the old man locked 
up before the day is over,” said the 
teller. “He must be writing checks with 
both hands, and if that don’t spell 
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c-r-a-z-y in his case, I don’t know what later he came to pay his doctor-bill. 
does. There’s been a string of men in And he found much in the old man’s ap- 
here to find out if the checks are good.” pearance and conversation to justify the 

Wayford went back to his office and conclusion that something was wrong. 


called up Dr. Regan on the telephone. The Jason he had previously known was 
“Ts anything wrong with Atwater?” shifty and stoop-shouldered, ever fearful 
he asked. of some rebuff or slight; the new Jason 
“Not that I know of,” answered the was more erect, of brighter eye, and 
doctor. “Why ?” seemed to court rather than avoid at- 
“He’s going through town paying his_ tention. Then, when led into conversa- 
debts.” tion, Jason talked grandiloquently of 
“What! Not Jason Atwater!” “being somebody.” He had been a non- 
“Yes, Jason Atwater. He’s even pay- entity long enough, he said; now he 
ing outlawed debts.” purposed taking his place in the front 
“Must be some other man.” rank of the prominent citizens, and this 
“No, it’s Atwater. And he’s paying’ was merely his first r-ove to that end. 
interest. Looks rather serious to me.” “Megalomania,” the doctor reported 
“It zis serious,” the doctor declared to Wayford, “the delusion of grandeur. 
emphatically. Can’t say that there is anything to justify 
“Do you think an examination as to interference now, but the case will bear 
his sanity is advisable?” investigation. I’ll look into it a little.” 


” 


“Not just yet,’ answered the doctor, Of course, the first thing to do was 
after a moment of hesitation. ‘‘He owes to learn whether Mrs. Atwater had no- 
me fifty, and I’d like to give him a_ ticed any surprising change in her hus- 


chance to get around here first.” band, and the doctor went to see her at 
Naturally, after this, the doctor gave once. 
Jason close attention when a day or so There was a frightened, worried look 
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in Mrs. Atwater’s eyes, when her husband 
was mentioned, that seemed to the doctor 
to confirm his suspicions even before he 
had fairly explained his mission. He did 
this very delicately, assuring her he had 
no doubt everything was all right, but 
intimating that some of the neighbors 
thought Jason had been acting rather 
strangely. She, of course, would be the 
first to detect any disquieting change, 
and they— 

At this point the frightened, worried 
look gave place to tears. Mrs. Atwater 
broke down and wept convulsively. 

“Poor, poor Jason!” she sobbed. 

“Calm yourself,” urged the doctor. 
“It may be nothing serious.” 

“Oh, you don’t know, you don’t 
know!” she wailed. “It couldn’t be 
worse !”’ 

‘“‘Has—has he been violent?” faltered 
the doctor. 

“Worse than that,” cried Mrs. At- 
water. 

“Wh-what has he done?” 

“He has given me money.” 

The doctor looked grave. 

“A hundred dollars at a time,” added 
Mrs. Atwater. 

The doctor nodded solemnly. 

“And told me to spend it recklessly,” 
she went on. “Oh, it’s awful—awful! 
When I saved it for him, knowing he 
would want it back, he got so excited I 
was almost afraid of him. ‘I told you to 
spend it!’ he cried. ‘How do you think 
it’s going to do either of us any good 
while it’s put away in a bureau drawer! 
Go out and buy peanuts with it, if you 
can’t think of anything else, but spend 
it—show ’em that Jason Atwater has 
loosened up!’ That’s the way he talked. 
It was dreadful. Then he gave me two 
hundred dollars to add to the two hun- 
dred he had already given me. Oh, doc- 
tor, what shall I do?” 

“Spend it,” answered the doctor, after 
a moment of thought. “We must humor 
him. I have already accepted the money 
he tendered in payment of my bill. It is 
the safest plan.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Mrs. At- 
water, brightening. “I was afraid he’d 
want it back when he got well.” 

“That,” said the doctor, “is why it is 


best to spend it now. This has been going 
on for three days, Mrs. Atwater, and I 
am confident another day will do no 
harm. I’ll give you one day to spend 
the money before taking him in hand.” 

Mrs. Atwater, being thus encouraged, 
proved equal to the task, but she was 
much disturbed when Jason expressed 
the heartiest approval of what she had 
done, basing this approval upon the 
comment it had occasioned. 

The next day, however, the doctor 
took charge of Jason. The doctor as- 
sured him that he was not well, although 
Jason insisted that he never felt better 
in his life. The doctor was ably sup- 
ported by Wayford. They humored him 
in all inconsequential matters, but they 
were firm in their determination to put 
him to bed and keep him absolutely 
quiet for a few days, incidentally giving 
him such treatment as the doctor thought 
necessary. Even his wife assured him 
that he would feel better afterward. 

He protested, but to no avail. He was 
given a hot bath—so hot that it almost 
blistered him—and then wrapped up in 
blankets and shut up in a darkened room. 
Also he was given an opiate, and, be- 
tween that and the bath, sleep naturally 
followed. When he awoke he found a 
trained nurse in the room. He wanted 
to get up, but she insisted that he must 
keep quiet, and somehow revolt against 
a good trained nurse is quite impossible. 
You may defy a doctor, you may tell a 
male attendant to go to the devil, but 
the trained nurse, with gentle firmness, 
rules you absolutely. Jason remained in 
bed, but the fact that he was unable even 
to read made his brain unusually active. 

“How long is this fool business going 
to last ?” he finally asked. 

“We hope,” answered the nurse, “that 
you will be quite recovered within a week 
or so.” 

“‘What’s the matter with me?” he de- 
manded. 

“Oh, nothing serious,” the nurse as- 
sured him. “A little touch of sun, per- 
haps, or you may have been working too 
hard.” 

He relapsed into silence, and pres- 
ently he heard the doctor talking to his 
wife in the hall. The doctor said he had 
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telegraphed for a great alienist, as the 
case was rather baffling. 

“Great Scott!” thought Jason, “they 
think I’m crazy.” 

That explanation had not occurred 
to him before, but it made everything 
clear now—the attitude of his wife, her 
solicitude and tears, the puzzling com- 
ments and questions of others. 

And they had telegraphed for an 
alienist ! 

He wanted to get right out of bed 
and end the whole miserable farce by 
telling them all to go to the devil. 

But there was the nurse. Her instruc- 
tions unquestionably were to keep him in 
bed, and a man in pajamas, unless he zs 
crazy, does not seek a physical encounter 
with a pretty nurse. He pictured the pos- 
sible struggle, if he insisted upon getting 
up, and he saw that it would be accepted 
as additional evidence of mania. Besides, 
even if she did not interfere, how could 
he dress with her in the room? 

Several plans of revolt were considered 
and abandoned, for each would tend to 
confirm the belief that he was crazy. 
Anything that savored of physical re- 
bellion or even mental excitement would 
do that. So he drifted to a consideration 
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"Spent it!’’ he roared; "spent four hundred dollars!" 


of the reasons for this belief, and he was 
not long in reaching a very fair under- 
standing of the case: the change in him 
had been too complete, too sudden, too 
radical. A man, to be considered sane, 
must be reasonably consistent, and he had 
to admit that his recent course had been 
altogether inconsistent with his character 
as his wife and neighbors knew it. 

“Nurse,” he said, when he had reached 
this point, “I guess Dr. Regan knew just 
what he was doing when he put me to 
bed.” 

“Oh, we were sure you would feel 
better for a little rest,” said the nurse, 
much encouraged by this apparent change 
in her patient. 

“Looks to me like I been making a 
fool of myself,” he pursued, scowling. “I 
wonder how much it’s cost me.” 

“T wouldn’t worry about that now,” 
soothed the nurse. 

“It’s all a bit foggy,” he complained. 
“T can’t seem to remember what I did 
with the money. If I could—if I could— 
there might be a chance—” 

“There, there,” interrupted the nurse 
gently, “don’t tax your brain too much 
now. A little sleep may bring it all back 
to you.” 
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Jason turned over wearily, mumbling 
something about “trying to get it back 
if he could only remember,” and then 
he seemed to drop off to sleep. 

She tiptoed out of the room and con- 
veyed the good news to Mrs. Atwater. 

“There’s been a splendid change for 
the better,” she said, ‘a most radical 
change. He is becoming himself again. 
[ shouldn’t wonder if he were quite re- 
covered when he wakes up.” 

Meanwhile, Jason, his eyes closed and 
his face turned to the wall, was planning 
the details of his next move. A period 
of apparently quiet sleep would be the 
best possible preliminary, so he lay mo- 
tionless for two hours. 

He heard his wife tiptoe into the room 
to ask if there were any other favorable 
symptoms, and he heard the nurse suggest 
that it might be well to have the doctor 
on hand when he awakened, as that was 
likely to be a critical moment. 

Two hours being about the limit of 
his patience, he then rolled over, yawned, 
and turned an inquiring gaze on the 
nurse. Following this, he suddenly sat 
up in bed. 

“T’ve got it!” he cried; “I remember 
it all now! Oh, what a fool I’ve been!” 

He seemed so overwhelmed by the 
memory, that the nurse _ instinctively 
sought to turn his thoughts into other 
channels, but he waved her away. 

“Where’s Jane?” he demanded. “I 
want to see her right away.” 

Mrs. Atwater was summoned, and the 
doctor entered the room with her. 

Jason ignored the doctor. 

“Jane,” he said, addressing his wife, 
‘“‘where’s the four hundred dollars I’ve 
given you in the last few days?” 

“J—I spent it, Jason,” she faltered. 

“Spent it!” he roared; “spent four 
hundred dollars! We'll be in the poor- 
house to-morrow. Four hundred dollars 
thrown away!” 

“You told me to spend it,” she argued. 

“Yes,” he retorted, “and you took ad- 
vantage of the fact that I was out of 
my head! There’s a nice dutiful wife for 
you! Did you spend it all ?” 

“There’s ten dollars left.” 

“Give it to me! That’s something 
saved from the wreck, anyhow, but—but 
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—oh, Jane, I don’t see how you could 
do it. It was shameful—wicked. Three 
hundred and ninety dollars in less than 
a week! You get that ten for me in a 
hurry—and I guess you're stocked up 
with everything you’ll need, except food, 
for the next five years.”’ 

Mrs. Atwater hurried away to get the 
ten dollars, and Jason turned to the 
doctor. 

“Do you think,” he asked, “I could 
stop payment on those checks ?” 

The doctor was quite sure he could 
not. 

“T have reason to believe,” he said, 
“that they were all cashed immediately.” 

“But a crazy man can’t do business,” 
Jason argued. “He isn’t a legal person; 
he can’t make a contract or anything 
else. And, by thunder, doctor, you’re 
worse than any of the rest, for you’re a 
doctor and must have known I was crazy 
when you took the money. Just hand 
back that fifty dollars.” 

The doctor shifted his position un- 
easily. 

“T think,” he said, “that even an in- 
sane man may pay his lawful debts.” 

“Tt’s a combination to swindle me,” 
declared Jason excitedly, “but I’ll get 
even with you somehow. I don’t see how 
you had the face to take advantage of 
a man the way you did.” 

Mrs. Atwater’s return cut short this 
conversation. She handed Jason two five 
dollar bills and a little change. 

“Ten dollars and eighty-five cents out 
of four hundred dollars!” he groaned. 
“What did you spend the rest for?” 

“Why—why—” 

“T want an accounting,” he inter- 
rupted sharply; ‘‘every cent must be ac- 
counted for; I want to know just how 
criminally foolish you have been. And 
there’s going to be mighty little house- 
money to make up for this.” 

The doctor, remembering the alienist, 
left to telegraph him that his services 
were not needed. 

Mrs. Atwater knelt by the bed, tears 
of relief rolling down her cheeks. 

“Oh, Jason,” she said, “you don’t know 
how happy this makes me. I was so 
afraid your mind might be permanently 
affected.” 
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The Marshal's Story 
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HELTERED by the bunk-house the 

stranger stared moodily at the swirl- 
ing storm outside, and remained silent 
and immovable as he had been for the 
past quarter of an hour, paying no heed 
to the group playing seven-up in the far- 
ther end of the long room. He wore 
store-clothes, a “stiff” hat, sported a 
huge, gold-filled watch-chain across a 
generous expanse of vest, and chewed 
intermittently at a stub of cigar that 
wouldn’t stay lighted because it would 
not draw. While he stared at the down- 
pour, the door opened suddenly, admit- 
ting a chill, wet gust of wind, and 
slammed shut behind the back of Ed. 
White, new marshal of Muddy Wells. 
The marshal, shedding water at every 
step, left a wet trail from the door to 
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the card-table, where he replied to the 
hearty and vociferous greetings of his 
friends. 

“Give them wet clothes to th’ cook 
an’ put on some dry ones,” suggested 
Waffles, foreman of the O-Bar-O. 
“Might as well be comfortable—an’ you 
aint goin’ on till she stops comin’ down,” 
he added. 

“Came up quicker’n I reckoned,” re- 
plied the marshal, stepping quickly to 
the gallery and throwing his wet coat 
into the kitchen: “Hang it up where it'll 
get dry, Cookie,” he requested, and 
turned towards the others: “Needn’t 
bother, Waffles—that’s all that’s wet. 
What you playit’ ?” 

“Seven-up ; take a hand,” invited Tex 
LeBlanc. “We've all got a sort of infant 
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grouch on an’ mebby you can bust it.” 

“Well, I'll shore try,” replied the 
narshal, glancing at the immovable 
stranger: “Is he stuffed, Waffles?’ he 
isked, sotto voce. “V ll tell you some- 
thing: he’s left-handed,” he added. 

“Why—how do you make it?” asked 
Waffles in surprise. 

“G’wan!” exclaimed Lefty Allen. 

“He aint moved for a week! Quit 
ruessin’,”’ snorted ‘Tex. 

The marshal laughed softly: “I aint 
guessin’. I know for shore. Ask him if 
you don’t believe me, an’ see.” 

“You've seen him before,” quickly 
iccused Tex, the skeptic. 

“Nope; on th’ level. Never saw him 
before now.” 

“Oh, tell it to Cookie,” pleasantly re- 
joined Tex. 

“Want to bet?” placidly asked the 
marshal. 

“Shore; drinks for th’ crowd th’ next 
time we’re in town. But you've got to 
tell us how you know: you might be 
guessin’, an’ hit it right.” 

Waffles arose and approached the 
stranger, who turned to face him as if he 
were about to be addressed : 

“Stranger, I don’t want to mind no- 
body’s business but my own, but we'd 
like to have you join us, if you want. 
Might as well make th’ best of a low- 
down, miserable day. Come on over an’ 
help us pass th’ time—you’ve got to 
stay all night, you know. You might as 
well get acquainted first as last.” 

The stranger smiled: 

“That’s very nice of you. I didn’t 
wish to intrude or to impose upon your 
warm hospitality, but I do want to join 
you and I’m in for anything you say. 
My name’s Thatcher—Fred Thatcher.” 

Mr. Thatcher shook hands all around, 
pressed cigars upon his companions, like- 
wise a flask, and settled himself com- 
fortably and lit a new cigar. 

Ed. White smiled triumphantly at 
Tex, who thereupon realized that the 
stranger’s left hand held the match. 
But Tex was not satisfied and shook his 
head. 

“Thatcher,” he said, “th’ marshal 
here bet me a few minutes ago that you 
was left-handed. Are you?” 


“Why I—I don’t see how he guessed 
it! But I certainly am.” 

White laughed and leaned back: “I 
knowed it right away. Tex, it’s yore 
treat.” 

“You hold on a minute!” hastily cried 
Tex. “How do / know you didn’t just 
happen to guess it right? You’ve shore 
got to tell us how you figgered it. Aint he, 
fellers ?” 

“All right ; it aint no secret,” the mar- 
shal replied, and smiling at Thatcher, 
asked : “You pack a gun, don’t you?” 

“Yes; I do. Am I pinched?” 

“Are you what ?” 

“Pinched, pulled, run-in, arrested.” 

“An’ what for?” 

“Why, carrying concealed weapons.” 

“Naw!” snorted the marshal. “Why, 
if I arrested everybody what packed a 
hidden gun I wouldn’t have time to eat. 
That aint got so far west yet.” 

“But how did you figger it, White?” 
impatiently demanded ‘Tex, surrepti- 
tiously eyeing his cigar and feeling for 
another match. Tex did not intend to 
have the issue evaded. 

“Well, Tex, a man allus uses his best 
hand for a gun. An’ when I see one 
laig of a man’s pants hoverin’ lower 
around one heel than th’ other, I know 
where he packs it. Thatcher’s left pant’s 
laig is half an inch lower than his right, 
an’ pants is usually cut even, I reckon. 
It’s easy enough.” 

“Well, I’ll be hanged—I thought I 
had eyes,” muttered Tex, while the 
others laughed. 

“Well, it takes more’n eyes, Tex. 
Brains is th’ word, I reckon,” the mar- 
shal drawled. “But are you goin’ to 
treat?” 

“Shore, you coyote—it’s worth it.” 

“Speakin’ of packin’ a gun reminds 
me of something I saw about ten years 
ago,” White began, reminiscently. ““Meb- 
by you fellers would like to hear it—or 
would you ruther play cards?” 

“Let it loose—we can play cards any 
time, an’ I’m sick of ’em now,” Waffles 
replied. ‘That is, ‘less Thatcher would 
rather play,” he added hurriedly. 

“Go ahead, tell it,” responded That- 
cher. ‘Weather’s too dull for cards an’ 
just right for an afternoon of yarns.” 























“All right,” remarked the marshal, 
crossing his legs and settling back in 
his chair. “It takes me back along th’ 
road quite a spell, but it’s as fresh in 
my mind as it ever was. It’s one of them 
things a feller can’t forget.” 

And he launched into the story. 


I was sort of driftin’ around on some 
money I’d saved an’ won an’ finally 
struck Cheyenne. Th’ town looked good 
to me an’ I put up at th’ best place in 
town, intendin’ to try my luck at th’ 
tables before going on. For th’ first 
week I won about enough to pay my 
expenses an’ then, one night, I made a 
good haul. I played in Baxter’s, two 
doors off th’ main street, an’ got to 
know th’ crowd purty well. But th’ very 
next night I run up ag’in a couple of 
fellers that I hadn’t never played with 
yet, an’ they got between me an’ half 
of my pile in less’n three hours. 

I knowed who they was, all right, be- 
cause I had been told about ’em. Chey- 
enne was purty wide open an’ th’ gun 
was boss; but these two Currie brothers 
was so everlastin’ bad that th’ town 
was only waitin’ for a passable excuse 
to show its real feelings. Both was A 
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** White, do you know them fellers ?”” 
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No. 1 gun-men an’ each had a local 
killin’ or two to his credit, or discredit. 
They was behavin’ themselves because 
they knowed they had to, but it was hard 
work for them. 

Well, to get back to th’ game. I wasn’t 
no fool in them days an’ I says I was 
broke, an’ dropped out. Somehow I allus 
was dead shore when I was bein’ shorn 
like a lamb, no matter how well th’ 
shornin’ was done. I decided I didn’t 
want to play both at once no more. I 
couldn’t prove nothin,’ an’ I didn’t want 
to say anythin’ about my suspicions, be- 
cause I might touch th’ trigger an’ cause 
their death. As I said before, that trigger 
was set on a hair. I just trails along, 
keeping my eyes open an’ my mouth 
shut. They knew how I felt an’ I could 
see murder in their eyes, but they dass- 
n’t start th’ play. J didn’t want to till 
I was shore, dead shore. 

Things run along that way for mebby 
a week or ten days, but I couldn’t get 
nothin’ on them. I reckon they played 
straight when I was around—I know 
they begun to lose right away. I had 
got my pile back to its normal size in 
th’ meantime an’ didn’t worry none. 

One day a man blew into town. I 
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reckoned he was a man in years ’though 
he might ’a’ been twenty or forty for 
all I could tell. He stood about four 
feet eight, weighed ’most eighty pounds 
an’ was th’ quietest man I ever saw. He 
seldom talked, never swore, an’ wouldn’t 
look at drink. He wore a wool hat, store 
clothes, an’ a biled shirt with a turn- 
down biled collar! Allus clean an’ neat 
an’ quiet an’ observin’; he attracted a 
lot of attention. An’ he was allus where 
he wasn’t a minute before. Turn yore 
head, an’ there he was, 
look again, an’ there he 
wasn't. 

He took a sort of likin’ 
to me, an’ I reckoned it 
was up to me to look after 
him. So I got him in at th’ 
same house with me an’ I 
let it be generally known 
that I was his backer in 
trouble. This was just 
what Jack Currie wanted 
—I didn’t think his brother 
was as bad; anyhow, he 
didn’t have th’ sand that 
Jack did. 

I smelled a rat from lit- 
tle things they did, and I 
knowed that they was goin’ 
to try to get me at th’ first 
real excuse. They couldn’t 
afford to let me get any 
talkative, an’ they had to 
get something on me that 
was good. Several times I 
came near gettin’ mad an’ 
startin’ things myself, be- 
cause I knowed I wasn’t 
no slouch with a short gun, 
or a long one, either. But I wanted to 
find out just what their game was, an’ 
before they could work around to a fight 
with me, all our calculations were 
knocked sky high. 

One night th’ two of ’em got my 
eighty pound friend—we called him th’ 
‘“Deacon”—to play with ’em an’ they 
was doin’ things to his pile, too. I now 
think they was intendin’ to use him as 
their means to get to me, knowin’ I had 
said I would back him up in any trouble. 
But the “Deacon” had ideas of his own 
about that. 





The stranger 


They played in another shack that 
night an’ th’ “Deacon” never peeped to 
me about it. But th’ second night I quit 
playin’ in Baxter’s an’ went on a still 
hunt lookin’ for him—an’ found him. 

He never acted like he saw me, but 
th’ Curries did, an’ they began to lose 
purty quick. I stayed right there an’ 
saw ’em claim they was broke before I 
moved. When they passed on th’ way 
out they looked me over in a way that 
riled my dander. Before I could say 
anything th’ “Deacon” 
pulled my sleeve an’ I 
looked down to see what 
he wanted. 

“White, do you know 
them fellers?” he asked, 
low like, a funny, burnin’ 
look in his eyes. 

“Why, yes; they’re the 
Currie brothers, an’ a bad 
pair.” 

“That aint their names, 
White, an’ don’t you play 
with either one when th’ 
other’s around.” 

“Ah! So yo’re on, hey? 
I could ’a’ told you th’ 
same thing if you’d let me 
know you was playin’ with 
"em. It cost me a good sum 
to find it out. You better 
cut loose from that pair, 
‘Deacon.’ ” 

“Don’t say nothin’ 
White, an’ don’t ask me no 
questions, but just stick 
close to me, will you? All 
I want is fair play—do I 
get it?” 

I told him he’d get it, all right, that 
bein’ a job I had two good reasons to 
like. But I was worried, an’ he saw it. 
What could I do to save him or what 
would my certain revenge amount to as 
far as he was concerned, if they got 
him when I wasn’t around? I went to 
bed that night too worried to sleep, an’ 
a little before dawn I heard somebody 
try my door. Pickin’ up my gun I slid 
out of bed an’ softly drew th’ bolt, 
movin’ back quietly close to th’ wall to 
wait. If it was th’ Curries I might be 
able to save th’ “Deacon” th’ trouble of 














mixin’ in with ’em. An’ I prayed it was 
them. 

“White,” said a low voice, an’ I re- 
plied, lowerin’ th’ gun hasty. 

It was th’ “Deacon” hisself. 

He slips in an’ talks to me for half an 
hour, an’ when he’s through I am mad- 
der’n I ever was before. I told him if he 
didn’t get Jack Currie, I would, an’ we 
shakes han’s on it then an’ there. He told 
me his story an’ without much emotion in 
his voice, but sort of dead like an’ mo- 
notonous. I’ll give you th’ facts: 

About th’ time Quantrell wouldn’t be- 
lieve th’ war was over, th’ “Deacon’s” 
folks lived in southern Missoury. Three 
men who wasn’t in no way connected to 
th’ guerrilla leader was raisin’ hell an’ 
terrorizin’ that whole section. They 
came to th’ “Deacon’s” house one night, 
set it on fire, shot down his father, 
wounded his mother as they ran for 
safety, an’ took his sister off with ’em. 
A few days later th’ sister was found 
dead in th’ woods. Th’ “Deacon” was 
agoin’ to square up a little for th’ sister, 


**Both jumped up, reachin’ for their guns”’ 
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so she could rest easy in her grave, an’ 
Jack Currie was th’ man who was goin’ 
to play th’ leadin’ part. 

I was goin’ to try to coax him from 
th’ idea of goin’ up agin one of th’ best 
gun men in that part of th’ country an’ 
try to get him out of town; but when he 
quit talkin’ I changed my mind an’ 
asked, instead, how he was goin’ about it. 

“White,” he says, “I can draw even 
with him an’ beat him nine time out of 
ten; but I aint agoin’ to risk that tenth 
chance. I don’t care if he gets me, but I 
want to see him die first. I’ve had years 
to get ready, an’ I aint wasted my time. 
You don’t ask me no questions, but just 
stick close to me an’ watch, will you? 
I don’t want to die like a murderer—I 
want to live long enough to tell th’ fel- 
lers why I done it.” 

I stuck, all right, just like a dog, all 
day long. My trigger finger itched some- 
thin’ awful, but I knowed he had th’ 
right for th’ first try. We went to Bax- 
ter’s early that night an’ loafed around 
till we had about given it up. Close to 
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twelve, however, in walks th’ two we 
wanted to see an’ they called for drinks. 
Then they sit down at a table an’ my 
little pardner goes over to ’em an’ wants 
a game. They are willin’, seein’ me busy 
playin’ in th’ other end of th’ room, ac- 
cordin’ to my instructions, an’ I lost every 
pot by watchin’ their table. 

Purty soon I hears th’ “Deacon’s” 
voice an’ I gets up to saunter over that 
way. He is on his feet, his back ag’in th’ 
wall an’ his right han’ is out of sight be- 
hind him. An’ mebby I didn’t cuss some 
to myself at that hand. What chance did 
he have with it there when he faced Jack 
Currie? 

“Jack,” he says, very quiet, but every 
man in th’ room heard it an’ stopped to 
look an’ listen, “when you sniffle, what 
does it mean?” he asks. 

Currie got mad an’ swore, tellin’ him 
to sit down an’ play or say he was 
scared, 

But he didn’t do neither. 

“An’ Currie,” continues th’ “Deacon,” 
not wastin’ no time, “when you sucks 
yore lips aint you sayin’ to yore pardner 
that you’ve got two aces out of th’ four?” 

Both of ’em jumped up, reachin’ for 
their guns. / had th’ other feller covered 
before his hand touched his gun. Jack 
knew he was th’ best gun-man in town, 
that he could draw an’ shoot before th’ 
“Deacon” could get his hand from where 
it was, an’ so did everybody else. 

Then it happened. 

Th’ “Deacon’s” left arm moved a lit- 
tle an’ a flash of fire spurted out between 
his arm an’ side. Th’ muzzle of his gun 
had been a-layin’ up along his left arm 
all th’ time an’ all he had to do was to 
move th’ arm an’ drop th’ muzzle level. 

When Jack fell th’ other started to 
take a hand but I stopped him with a 
bullet through his gun-arm close to th’ 
wrist. I aimed at his stomach, but he 
twisted just in time. 

Th’ “Deacon” smiled at me, happy- 


like, an’ his eyes was like coals of fire. 

He held up his hands to th’ crowd an’ 
says, quiet-like: 

“Boys, I don’t care what you do to 
me. Pick yore jury here an’ now. I killed 
him, but not soon enough. I aint goin’ to 
put up no argument, but I don’t want to 
go without tellin’ you why I did it that 
way. Will you listen a couple of min- 
utes ?” 

Eighteen men wanted to serve on that 
jury, an’ it took longer to weed out th’ 
unnecessary six than to get it together. 
Th’ lucky twelve sat on tables an’ lis- 
tened to th’ little man—an’ th’ room was 
never so quiet before. When he finished 
he put his gun on th’ bar an’ smiled: 

“That’s all,” he says. “I don’t care 
what you do now.” 

Th’ jury didn’t have no dignity at all. 
Every man of it was tryin’ to pump th’ 
“Deacon’s” hand at th’ same time, an’ 
most of ’em looked like they wanted to 
trample on what remained of Jack Cur- 
rie. They was so excited they forgot to 
give their verdict in words, an’ there was 
a rush to do things to th’ other Currie; 
but th’ “Deacon” pleaded for him, an’ 
at that time what th’ “Deacon” said 
went. 

So they escorted th’ man I had winged 
several miles out of tgwn an’ turned him 
loose with a warnin’ never to come back. 

That was one bit of gun-play I aint 
never forgot. You see, it makes th’ other 
feller think he’s got th’ edge on you, an’ 
if he tries to use it, he deserves all he 


gets. 


For a moment no one spoke and then 
Thatcher broke the silence: 

“But th’ ‘Deacon?’ ” 

The marshal reached for the cards and 
let them flutter slowly to the table before 
quietly replying: 

“He shot hisself cleanin’ his Der- 
ringer that night, an’ died before 


ee] 


mornin’. 
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Miss Ethel Barrymore as Zoe 


MONG twenty-six new plays which 
have been the result the most 
prolific month at the theatres that New 
York has ever known, Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero’s ‘‘Mid-Channel” stands boldly 
forth as a conspicuous example of fin- 
ished art and an authentic document of 
human affairs. It claims precedence in 
this survey of the stage, although I have 
no doubt that its uncompromising truth 
to people and conditions as they are will 
raise against it, in sensitive quarters, the 
same protest which, a year ago, followed 
Mr. Eugene Walter’s “The Easiest 
Way.” 
A distinct note of this disapproval 
has already ‘been heard. London, where 
“Mid-Channel” was first produced, 


of 


9, by Charles Frohm 
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an 


Blundell in ** 


Mid-Channel” 


would have none of it, notwithstanding 
that Miss Irene Van Brough, probably 
the best qualified actress in England to 
impersonate its leading character of Zoe 
Blundell, appeared in that role. 

Miss Ethel Barrymore is the imper- 
sonator of Zoe Blundell in Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s production. She has made the 
character a stepping-stone to finer dis- 
tinction as an actress than she has ever 
reached before. She has never acted with 
so much authority and power, or with so 
little dependence upon her personality. 
In other words, Miss Barrymore’s appeal 
is not on the surface. It proceeds from 
within. It is an index of her distinct 
growth as an artist. 

Zoe Blundell is not unlike the other 
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z P usband. with equal fi 
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tinctness. He is a type not 
to inspire ideal impulses in a 


Blundell, 
elity and 
calculated 


woman of 





more in Pinero’s newest play ** Mid-Channel ” 


restless temperament. He is rough, loud- 
spoken, and of common grain. There is 
in him more of the bully than of the 
gentleman, although he has the veneer 
that his class demands. You are bound 
to conclude that, had he married a better 
woman, he might have 
better man. But pushed to the brink by 

; less precipitous 





leveloped into a 


his wife, his fall is not 
than is hers. 

When the play opens Zoe and Theo 
dore have been married fourteen years 
and are living a life of | 
quarrels. When they were struggling 
against poverty, “up north in Fitz-John’s 
\venue,”’ and registering mutual vows 
never to be hampered by “brats of chil- 


kerings and 
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dren,” they were reasonably happy. But seems a little more decent than the rest, 
now, in the affluence of Lancaster Gate, correctly states the situation by citing 
they are “on each other’s nerves.” In to the pair a parable from which the play 
fact, they cordially detest each other. takes its name. 
So Zoe amuses herself with the “tame “In mid-channel, half-way between 
robins” of her swift social set, while Folkstone and Boulogne,” he says 
Theodore grubs for money on the Stock “there’s a shoal. We call it ‘The Ridge.’ 
Exchange. I’ve crossed the channel on a score of the 
Phe Honorable Peter Mottram, who finest days of the year, when everything 
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Photograph by Hall, New York. Copyright, 1909, by Charles Frohman 


Miss Ethel Barrymore as Zoe Blundell and Eric Maturin as Leonard Ferris in the second act of ‘’ Mid-Channel” 
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Miss Charlotte Walker in ‘ 


1as looked as enticing as can be. 





ple matter of choosing a hotel. Zoe's treacherous 
nerves open the flood gates of a new torrent of 
abuse and in a towering tantrum she quits her 
home. 

We see her next six months later. She has been 
in Italy, followed by her “tame robin,” Leonard 
Ferris, whom she calls a cub but who is really an 
unconscionable little cad. We know him for what 
he is, for we have previously been watching his 
tactics with Ethel Pierpont, whose mercenary 
mother has tried to throw her at his head. Zvc’s 
conduct was not all that it should have beeen dur- 
ing her absence. Gossip in her set has linked Fer 
ris’ name with her adventures—and not without 
cause it may be said. But back in her own drawing 
room she has a fiery falling-out with her young 
appendage over £¢hel’s chance disclosure of his 
proposal of marriage. Now Zve has had enough 
of him and, too, of her lonely house. She is ready 
to go back to her husband and capitulate. 

Meanwhile, Zheodore has been amusing him 
self after the manner of unattached husbands in 
his social set. On the very day of Zoe’s overtures 
he has bought off a shady JW/rs. Annerly and, 
more than pleased with his bargain, has banished 
her forever from his Cavendish Square flat. He is 
sufficiently disgusted with himself to lend a will 
ing ear to the Honorable Peter’s rather tactless 
suggestion of a domestic reconciliation, but he 
scorns false pretense and insists first upon relie 





ing his mind with a confession. 

Zoe’s restraint under the circum- 
stances is commendable. There’s a 
reason. She is willing to forgive but, 
if she is to begin all over again, it 
must be with a clean slate. 


Just a Wife” * “T have forgiven you and you must 


also forgive me,” she says. 
ut as Then the story of that Italian trip 


we near the Ridge, | begin to feel fidg comes out little by little and Theodore’s 


etty, restless, and out of sorts—hating 
myself and hating the man who’s been 


sharing my cabin with me. But the sen- 


sation hasn’t lasted long. Gradually the 
beastly motion has died down and in a 
quarter of an hour I’ve found myself 
ve deck again, arm-in-arm with 
the traveling companion I positively 
loathed a few moments before.” 

The balm of this humble philosophy 
soothes one of Zee and Theodore’s daily 
quarrels and they have about “made-up.” 
Theodore has even proposed that they 


run over to Paris on a peace journey. 


} 
} 
I 


But out they fall presently over the sim- 


Io 


Ci 


/ 


rage knows no bounds. 

“That young cub has thrown you over 
and so you have come back to me!” he 
exclaims. “I will leave you free to get 
a divorce and then force him to marry 
you !” 

It is another case of Tess and Angel 
Claire. Theodore’s sense of justice can 
comprehend no equal responsibility for 
the sexes. The brink of the abyss 
looms close at hand and Zoe turns and 
leaves the flat. 

In the final act, the one avenue Zo: 
thought might still be open she discovers 
is closed. Ferris has taken her at her 
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Miss Dorothy Donnelly as Madame 
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X and Wil 


il scene of 


own word and has asked Ethel Pierpont 


to be his wife. He is still the cad, still 
willing to break the engagement and 
marry Zoe. But she is not entirely lost 


to decency. She will 


“s 


not wreck another 
woman to escape from her own predica- 
ment. The tangle in in- 
volved | life now hopeless. 
()verhearing a wrangle between her hus- 
and and # eliminates herself 
1y throwing herself from a | 


~ 


which she has 


Los 


er seems 


. 


rris. she 

valcony. 
Were Pinero in this country, he must 

respect the skill with which “Mid-Chan- 


nel” is acted. Mr. H. Reeves Smith as 
} the Honorable Peter Mottram, Mr. 
Charles Dalton as Theodore Blundell, 
: 1078 
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im Elliott as her son Ravm 
Madame X 


1@ Flortot in the 


Mr. Eric Maturin as Leonard Ferris, 
Miss Nina Sevening as Vrs. Annerly, 
and Miss Louise Rutter as Ethel Pier 
pont are all excellent. As for Miss Bar 
rymore as Zoe Blundell—well, I predict 
that Sir Arthur Wing Pinero will choose 


her to create his next heroine. 


MISADVENTURE happens so 

rarely on the Belasco Stage that it 
creates surprise. After the great suc- 
cesses of “Paid in Full” and ‘‘The Eas- 
iest Way,” much was anticipated for Mr. 
Eugene Walter’s new play, “Just a 
Wife.” But precious little came of it. 
Despite the beautiful production given 
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to it by Mr. David Belasco and the ef- 
rts of an all-around good cast, the 


rama missed fire by so wide a margin 


one doubts if it will long survive. 
he old French triangle of intrigue 


ah, how many snares it has set for the 


ispiring playwright! On its three angles 


ter attempted to pose a new 


r 
> 


problem in theatrical geometry involvin; 
husl the wife, and the “other 
man.” The novelty of his experiment 
i bond of sympathy between 
wife and her rival, but from the start 
s strained situation would not bear 
e test of reason and Mr. Walter had 
n been forced to take refuge in ab- 
surdly false premises to keep up a sem- 
e of logic 


For two acts the play seemed on the 
point = ng fruit. The dramatic 
spark appeared only a step removed, but 


] 


turned out to be a will-o’-the-wisp which 
led to debates, first between John Emer- 

n and Eleanor Lathrop, the object of 
his irregular attachment, and then be- 
tween “£:/eanor and JM/rs. Emerson, in 

hich tiresome old questions of sex were 
threshed to a standstill. 

While you had difficulty in grasping 
vhat was uppermost in the two women’s 
s, you found your sympathies grad 
y slipping over to the “other woman” 

-which was the view of the discussion 
Mr. Walter did not want his audience 
0 get, especially as Miss Charlotte 
Walker, his wife, was impersonating 
l/rs. Emerson and making her début as 


1 
( 


) 

l 
191] 
ldil 


1 star. The logic of the talk—how- 
ver slightly logic entered into it— 


“1 


was against JWrs. Emerson. She had 
married merson as a convenient means 
f escape from the shabby gentility of 
her impoverished Southern family, and 
he had taken her as a wife only to silence 
he scandal surrounding his name on ac- 
count of his long-standing relations with 
the Lathrop woman who had helped him 
to his business success. Husband and wife 

‘such only in name—had thoroughly 
understood each other from the first, 
nd no love had been lost in their mat 
rimonial contract. 

By the most improbable means, //ea 
or Lathrop forced her way under J/rs. 


Emerson’s roof at a time when it also 
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sheltered the husband. Thus the triangle 
was completed and the argument began. 
The upshot was that /£/eaner took her 
departure for the West with the wife’s 
blessing, while the author made a weak 
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Julian L 


Estrange as Gerald Halstane and— 














compromise in the final act for the sake 
of a happy ending. 

Miss Charlotte Walker, as the wife, 
should be given credit for making a col 
orless role engaging. It was Miss Amelia 
Gardner, as Eleanor Lathrop, however, 
who did the real acting. Mr. Edmund 
Breese, as the husband, played the part 
as well as circumstances allowed. Mr. 
Frederick Burton, as a secretary, had the 
one flesh-and-blood role and Mr. Bobby 
North, a vaudeville performer, labored 
for comic relief in a detached character 
of a prying youth. 


HAT shall I say of “Madame X ?” 
Surely not much, for the reason that 
this latter-day French thriller is late in 
reaching New York, having already been 












Miss Billie Burke as 1/rs. Dot 
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acted in the West where many Rep Book 
MAGAZINE readers must long ago have 
made its acquaintance. But I claim the 
privilege of placing my humble tribute 
at the feet of Miss Dorothy Donnelly, 
who sent cold chills scurrying up and 
down my spine by her startlingly vivid 
portrayal of Jacqueline, the drug-crazed 
heroine. 

Let Mr. Theodore Kramer and Mr. 
Owen Davis look to their laurels, M. 
Alexandre Bisson, the French author of 
the play, has fairly beaten them at their 
own game. In view of the jolt that 
“Madame X” has dealt the sympathies 
of sophisticated New Yorkers, it is a 
waste of time to remark that Jacqueline, 
who abandoned her husband and sick 
child for a lover and then sank to the 
gutter in South American ports, got no 
more than she deserved. Why cavil even 
if the long arm of coincidence is 
wrenched almost out of its socket 
in the court scene, in which Jacque- 
/ine is saved from prison or worse 
by the eloquent appeal of the son, 
who does not know the identity of 
the woman he is defending? 


in Maugham’s comedy of that title 
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Charge false sympathy against the play, if you 
will, but don’t go to the theatre without your 
pocket handkerchief, for /acqueline’s ordeal will 
raise a lump in your throat as big as a goose egg. 

Miss Donnelly’s acting impressed most in the 

ene at the squalid Three Crowns Inn in the 

ond act. Jacqueline has just returned to France 
with Laroque, her companion, after an absence 
of twenty years. She is an ether drinker, an opium 
fiend, an absinthe-soaked tippler—a prey, in fact, 
to every sodden vice. I have seen just such women 
in Paris slums and have stood appalled that hu- 
manity could sink so low. Be it said to the credit 
of Miss Donnelly’s realistic acting that Jacque 
/ine, with her sunken cheeks, hollow eyes, un- 
combed hair and unkempt dress, as she crawls 
around the stage, is quite as hideous as they. 
Great acting is not demanded for the role, but to 
preserve its illusion requires unusual skill, never- 
theless. 

None of the characters, however insignificant, 
are allowed to go by default, as the company is of 
a high order throughout. Next to Miss Donnelly, 
the performance of Raymond Floriot, the young 
advocate, by Mr. William Elliott, is finely effect- 
ive. It stamps him as a young actor of exceptional 
promise. 


ROM London two years ago I described “Mrs. 

Dot.” Miss Marie Tempest was then acting 
the title part and, largely due to her cleverness, 
Mr. W. Somerset Maugham was coming into the 
vogue which, by a series of lucky accidents, he 
still continues to enjoy. At the time I marveled at 
the debt of gratitude. Mr. Maugham owed the 
brilliant comedienne and now, having seen Miss 
Billie Burke in the role, I marvel still more. 

Mrs. Worthley, or “Mrs. Dot,” the relict of a 
brewer, at the age of thirty-five, has an enormous 
income and a keen knowledge of men. Miss Burke 
makes her appear to be about twenty and as de- 
murely unsophisticated as a boarding-school girl. 
So much for Mr. Frohman’s choice of a star for 
his American production. 

Miss Burke struggles to be worldlywise, but 
she never succeeds in being more than an inno- 
cent young ingénue with pretty graces and an 
amazing wardrobe. When you see her at her villa 
on the Thames, angling for Gerald Halstane, you 
conclude at once that she needs a chaperon more 
than a husband. 

The reason why /rs. Dot doesn’t marry Ger- 
ald instanter and end the comedy in the first act 
is that he is already engaged to Nellie Sellenger, 
who caught him unawares one moonlight night 
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ott as Eve Addison and Arthur Byron as Charles Wins/ow in the new comedy, 
rhe Inferior Sex " 
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und. with the aid of her manetver 
namma, trapped him into an engagt 
nent. He would rather marry the 
widow but his 5 
sense Ol honor 


engagement. 
Such a 
matter as tnat, 
however, is no 
obstacle for the 
resourceful J/rs. 
Dot. invites 
Gerald and Nel 
lie down to her 
country place 


4 
she 


and starts a flir- 
tation going be 
tween her rival 
and her cub of a 


1 


whil 
Ger- 
jealousy by 
pretending to be 
violently in 
with an elderly 
cynic in 
tinue, one James 


Blenkinsop. The 


nephew, 
she whets 


aids 


love 


trick ucceeds 
and J/rs. Dot 
buys the marriage 
li se and = ar- 
ranges for the 
young pair’s 
elopement in her 
own motor car. 
At the last cur- 


tain she _ carries 
off Gerald in tri- 
umph. 

The program 
gives the star- 
rin g honors to 
Miss Burke. Act- 
ually they belong 
to Mr. Fred Kerr 
who, as the eld- 
erly Blen- 
kinsop, gives an 


admirable 


cynic, 


ormance on lines 


of pure comedy, such as we were accus 
tomed to see in the days of Daly’s stock 


company. 


Photograph by Sarony, New Y 
Miss Maxine El 


rich 





A NOTHER of the conspicuous beat- 


ties of the stage, Miss Maxine El- 


rk 
liott in 


Sex,” 


enemy. 





aimed 





“The Inferior Sex” 


against 


liott, although crowded out of the thea- 


bears 
name, is 


tre that 
her en- 
joying great pop- 
ularity in “The 
Inferior Sex,” a 
comedy by Mr. 
Frank Stayton, 
which displays 
her in all her al- 
luring moods and 
without 
imposing too 
much of a bur- 
den on her abili- 
ties. Had Miss 
Elliott dedicated 
her own theatre 
with “The Infe- 
rior Sex” instead 
of “The Chaper- 
on,” it would 
have run through 
the season 


tenses 


with- 
out difficulty. 
The entire ac- 
tion of the piece 
takes place 
aboard a private 
yacht, the trim- 
mest sea-going 
craft, by the 
way, that ever 
floated on can- 
vas waves. The 
owner of the 
yacht is Charles 
Winslow, a mid- 
dle-aged _bache- 
lor obsessed by a 
deep -seated ha- 
tred of the femi- 
nine sex, who 
has sought the se- 
clusion of the sea 
in order to con- 
centrate his 
thoughts upon a 
treatise, entitled 
“The Inferior 
woman, his arch- 


While buffeting the nasty waves off 
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r Starr and the Dutch aunts for whom he advertised in his new farce “A Lucky Star” 
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the Me \ Islands the Firefly’s crew 
picks up an open boat in which lies an 


nsensible girl. They carry her down to 
IVinslow’s cabin, where she is revived. 
Her presence is not welcome to the 


woman-hater, and he does not disguise 


L 
his discomfiture at her intrusion. But to 

back to an English port is out of the 
question. So the pretty waif of the sea, 
Eve Addison—she is an authoress who 
writes under the name of “George Ful 
lerton”’—is obliged to remain aboard 
igainst her will. The arrangement does 
not tend to promote Winslow’s comfort 
for, there being only one stateroom, J/iss 
{ddison occupies it at night while Wins- 
Jozw must appropriate it by day. 


With a woman’s cleverness, Eve grad- 








\lan Mudie in “The Arcadians” the newest 
al comedy 


ually dominates the yacht and all on 
board—except IVinslow. In order to 
force her captor to go to port, she incites 
a mutiny among the crew. The revolt 
swells to alarming proportions so, pistol 
in hand, she puts it down and locks the 
crew below hatches. Then she organizes 
herself into a first-aid-to-the-injured 
brigade and goes to the relief of JVins- 
low, who, in the melée, has been wounded 
—all of which impresses the woman- 
hater profoundly and does not promote 
the completion of his would-be famous 
treatise. At last, when the pair are ready 
to part company, the bachelor has suc- 
cumbed ingloriously to Fve’s charms. 
The woman-hater is now willing to be a 
bridegroom. 
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This little comedy is thoroughly en- 
joyable, providing you take the precau- 
tion to bring your credulity into the 
theatre with you. As in the case of “Mrs. 
Dot,” the best acting is not done by the 
star, nor even by Mr. Arthur Byron who, 
nevertheless, plays the role of Winslow 
with an ample fund of humor. The clev- 
erest performance in the cast is furnished 
by Mr. O. B. Clarence, a new actor, who 
appears as Bennett, Winslow’s valet, a 
dry chap on the 
woman question that are diametrically 
opposed to those of his master. Mr. Clar- 
ence convulses his audience at every per- 
formance. He is an actor who will soon 
be in great demand. 


who harbors views 


play with its 
scenes laid ona 
boat not a_ trim, 
sea-going vacht, 
buffeting t ( \t- 
lantic’s waves, in 
this instance, but a 


New York 


Miss Connie Ediss as A/rs. Smith and Percival Kni 
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stogy, canal-going houseboat 
along Holland’s waterways. 

I always welcome Mr. William Col- 
lier’s coming to New York in any kind 
of a play, for he brings a guarantee of 
good, healthy, sprightly humor, a little 
abnormal, perhaps, and sometimes un- 
duly forced, but unfailingly diverting, 
nevertheless. This time we would have 
preferred him in a piece of firmer tex- 
ture than “A Lucky Star,” which Miss 
Anne Crawford’ Flexner scissored from 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson’s novel, 
“The Motor Chaperon,” but I was ready 
for Mr. Collier even in the barest apol 
ogy of a farce. 

He is at his best when playing self- 
assertive, quick-witted young Americans, 


slipping 
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= tM eae era 





“The Arcadians 


ght as Dooley, the jockey in 





aE 


ee ers 





if 
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oo RON ae 


SS ee 


ind in this CuUlsé e now appeal s Roa 
land Lester Starr, a traveler in “Holland. 
who has just hired a motor houseboat for 


Van Buren 


ilf-sister, sud 


1 tour of the canals Vell 
nd Phyllis Rivers, her hi 
denly turn up. The boat has been left to 

‘m in their uncle’s will. S/arr, not 
launted, invites them to be his guests on 

trip and sends for his aunt, Lady We 
Vairn, to act as the chaperon of the 
party. She, unluckily, has gone away to 
tland, so i ompelled to ad 


middl 


and who can speak 


] 1 


vertise for an aunt who must be 
iged and charming, 
with a Scotch accent. 


Dutch 
petticoats an 


\ weird collection of fat 
flaring flannel 
advertisement, 
ilong comes a sedate-looking female with 
other 
laving “sl n in 
Dutch army 
officer and a distinguished appearing 
There is a falling in 


Roland Starr’s quandary is 


swer the but pres ntly 


1 
spectacies 


and gray hair. Thus e 


Sets out, it 


the party 


reased in the interim by a 


gentleman. love 
ill around. 
smitten with both of his 
guests. He 


a 11e IS 


young women cannot make 


up his mind which to choose, but his 
dilemma is suddenly solved at the dis 
overy that they have become engaged 
to the two other men. 


uncle, who 
"i Nairn has 


uished 


\t this juncture his Scott 
has suspected that Lady 
the disting 
apg catches up with the 
of the hired 
ads to the penetration of her disguise. 
young 
who has accepted the job in order to sup 
mother, and her beauty—her 
and wig having been removed 
proves to be so great that Starr’s af- 


-lookit lg 
party. 
“aunt” 


eloped with 


His investigation 


She is disclosed to be a woman 


1 } 
port her 
spe tacl Ss 
immediately in 
e houseboat party ends with a 


fections 
1 


preparing to 


be fore that t] is is 
comedy’s banner year. One 


ol Sery ed 


| HAVE 


musical 


ifter another, 


since last Septemb« - 
se fluffy pieces have been unfolded 


Cede 
bringing to Broadway their wealth of 
pretty melodies, charming stage pic- 
tures. and visions of beautiful womet 


and best of all is ““The Arca- 
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Lond n, 

usual, by a syndicate of 
and performe 
abot t equally divided | 
and Ei 


lhe piece Opens with a 


unded, as 


from 


c¢ np 
COMposers and 
1 by 


between 


ibrettists, a company 
\merican 
ns gli sh singers. 
Grecian set- 
ting that is fascinating in its beauty. It 
is Arcadia, and to it comes James Smith, 
London hotelkeeper, in his airship.. His 
strange clothing and queer ways rous 
epherds ant 


] 
l 
11 
il 


at curiosity among the sl] 
sheph 

until he tells a lie—a thing 
Aecodie. His 

him a bath in 
when he 


erdesses. He gets along very we 
tabooed in 
captors straightway give 
the Well of Truth, and 
forth he is Simplicitas 
and is purged of all sin. When he di 
vulges to his new friends the 
liquity of London, 
him to reform the 


Comes 


moral ob- 
they start back with 
town. 

[he reformers in their primitive Arca- 
dian garb go first to the Ascot races. This 
picture of English society amusing itself 
is capitally done, and the strange ideas 
the Arcadians form of polite British di 
version lead to much genuine humor. It 
is here that Jockey Dooley, with his per 
ill-luck, Smith's 
wife is on hand, but she doesn’t recog 
nize her husband in his queer costume, so 
flirting 
final act, Smith’s restaurant is 
(Arcadian hotel, It 


sistent loses his race. 


he is able to catch her 
In the 

transformed 

is a lovely setting, graced with il 

nated flowers and fruit. When Smith in 

dulges in another lie, and he is again 

plunged Well of 


time he comes on his old self 


into an 


into the 
and con- 
fesses his escapade to his wife and asks 
to be forgiven. 

Mr. Frank Moulan, as Smith, makes 
ingly little of his role, but Mr. 
Percival Knight, as the jockey, more 
| - defi i¢ ncy . Mi ss ( ‘onnie 
as snowballs 
around a country schoolhouse in winter 
time. Among the best are “The Pipes of 
Pan,” “Arcady is Ever Young,” “Light 
of My Heart,” “The Girl With a 
“Somewhere,” 
Weather,” and Mr. 
convulsingly 
“My Motto.” 


oe ] ify) 
Song hits are as plentiful 


iis 


“Charming 
Percival Knight’s 
pessimistic 


amusing song, 
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The Comfort of the 
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Beet 
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The Bell System has become the nerv- 
ous system of the business and social 
world. 


The comfort it affords the women in the 
homes of America cannot be measured. 


Do you measure it in considering the 
value of your Bell telephone ? 


The mother of children can find out 
where they are at any particular hour of 
the day—and how they are—even though 
their visits carry them to the country village 
or the city hundreds of miles away. 


The husband on a trip talks from his 
hotel room to his wife at home. 


There is a world of comfort in the 
knowledge that you can talk together at 
a moment’s notice, wherever you may be. 


Telephone 


The Bell telephone has a special value 
because it is everywhere-——because at sight 
you feel a familiar acquaintance with a 
Bell instrument or a Bell sign. 


There are over 4,000,000 Bell stations. 
You cannot use them all, but from time to 
time you have areal vital need for one. 
Which one you cannot foretell 


There are six billion calls over the tele- 
phones of the Bell System every year. 


Many of these are comforting cails from 
afar, calls whose actual money value can 
no more be reckoned than the value of the 
happiness which one man has and another 
man cannot buy. 


The very existence of the Bell telephone 
service has its value to you, even at mo- 
ments when you are not using it. 


The Bell Long Distance service offers, ready 
recruited for your call, the largest body of active 
business men intheworld. If you havea telephone, 
avail yourself of its long distance possibilities. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is the Center of the System 
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HILDREN love bread and Karo. Give them 
all they want. It’s the most wholesome 
thing they can eat—Karo is pure, nourish- 

ing, higher in food value than other syrups—and 
more digestible. Folks who find that other syrups 


do not agree with them, can eat Karo freely. 


Eat it on Ues it for 
Griddle Cakes ] O Ginger Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles 


CORN SYRUP Candy 


Karo is delicious on buckwheat cakes—It is the best and purest syrup in the world for all table 
uses, for cooking and home candy making. 


*Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book 





























—fifty pages including thirty perfect recipes for 
home candy-making—Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, 


Divinity’ ’—the book tells. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. K, New York CORN 











Butter Scotch, and especially “Karo Sweet Karo 


SYRUP, 


wT Come et 
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Brain Power. 


Is what wins now-a-days. Brute force cannot compete 
with well nourished “gray matter.” 


Grape-Nuts 


food, made of whole wheat and barley, is the ideal brain 
and nerve food. It is quickly digested, and the phosphate 
of potash (grown in the grains) combines with albumen in the 
system to form new brain and nerve cells. 


If you wish “power” in the world, feed your brains. 


“There's a Reason” 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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This Beautiful 
Art Calendar Free 


No other art calendar was ever so beautiful as the 1910 
Armour calendar entitled ‘“The Debutante.’’ 

In this calendar Penrhyn Stanlaws, C. Allan Gilbert and James Mont- 
gomery Flagg have done their very best color work. 

ou have never seen girls more attractive. The drawings are not 

mere ideals—they are true to life. Each page of the calendar looks like 
an “original.” 

The size of the calendar Is 10x15 inches There is no gaudy adver- 
tising to disfigure it. 


How to Get One 





‘ 'o ; 
Copyrighted 1909 Send the metal cap from a jer of Armour’s Extract of Beef o: paper 
Armour & Company certificate under the cap, with four cents to cover cost of mailing, to 

<ateege Armour & Co., Dept. G, Chicago. Or send us 25 cents in stamps. 


We'll send you a calendar by return mail. 


Individual Picture Offer 


We have a few of these drawings, size 10'4x16%, printed on extra 
heavy paper, with calendar dates and all printing eliminated, which we will 
send prepaid for 25 cents each. Or we'll send the four separate draw- 
ings of this size and the calendar all for $1, express prepaid. 
These separate plates are ideal for framing. 


Why This Offer is Made 


We want you to know the hundred uses for a good extract of 
beef—not in the sick room, but im the kitchen. 


Armours 
Extract of Beef 


We are willing to give you the calendar 
simply to get you to use one jar. For you'll 
never be without the extract once you know 
what it means. 

Add it to soups and to gravies. See what 
your people say. 

Impart it to “left overs’’—see how it fresh- 
ens them. Make stews from the parts of 
meat that you now throw away. Note how 
good they are. But be sure you get Armour's. 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one- 
fourth as far. Just try one jar of Armour’s. 
Learn at least one of its hundred uses. (18) 


ARMOUR <*> COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





\ tant A i 
i) 3 











Copyrichted 1909 
Armour & Company 
Chicago 





Get these four beautiful drawings 
in the Armour calendar with the top 
from your first jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef, and 4c for mailing. 

Address Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Dept. G. 

Save the library slips in Extract of 
Beef jars. They get you magazines free. 
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| OUR SYSTEM OF BANKIN BY MAIL| fh 


At 4% COMPOUND INTEREST has proved to be 
SAFE, because the money is deposited with a bank which 
has been transacting a conservative savings bank business 
since 1868, and has a paid-up Capital and Surplus o 

6% MILLION DOLLARS 


which stands between its depositors and any possible loss. 
Please write for booklet ‘* J.’’ 


THE CITIZENS SATTINGS. EXEVELANS OnIO. 


3% —S ones omens Seamer’ k— EE 9 5° 
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Do you live in an iceberg? 


Is the temperature of your 
home in zero or high-windy 
weather so uneven and 
drafty as to make a hard- . 
ened arctic explorer shiver 
and long for the Frozen 
) North? The extreme cold 
is not so trying as is the 
uneven warmth, the drafti- 
ness, and the dampness of 
the average home. These 
conditions can forever be 
corrected by putting in an 





outfit of 3 
RICAN [DEAL 
RADIATORS BoILERS IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 


Radiators for Hot-Water, Vacuum, 
or Low-Pressure Steam heating will give you just the degree of tem- 
perature you want no matter what the weather conditions. 


The Ideal Sylphon Regulator supplied with all IDEAL Steam Boilers is the great- 
est improvement made in acentury in controlling draft and check dampers, for sure 
heating, to stop fuel waste, and prevent fluctuations in the temperature of the 
rooms above. Our complete catalog tells of other equally . 
important features. 


Whether your cottage, house, store, building, church, 
etc., is OLD or new, farm or city, do not delay inves- 
tigating this best investment feature of any building. 
Saves fuel, labor, repairs—gives greatest comfort, protects 
the health, and insures household cleanliness, safety, and 
durability. Put in without disturbing old heating meth- 
ods until ready to start fire in the new. 





AN Radiators, 

sting the owner $2<s5, were used to 
Hot-Water heat this cottage If the passage-ways in your home are at times as shivery as the 
At this price the goods can be bought land of Cook and Peary and stepping on bare floors is like cross- 
nr ee - As ee ee ing ice floes, you will enjoy our free book telling lots of things 
i = Seok ate ait in about our sure heating and its economies that it will pay you 
stallation is extra and varies accord welltoknow. Write to-day, describing kind of building you wish 

ing to climatic and other conditions to heat. Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities. 





Write Dept. A35 AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY CHICAGO 
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“Be cleansed with the millions of bubbles that are all bubbles—no sedi- 
ment. They cleanse, but wash entirely away. 
Soaps made with animal fats have fats in the lather. You only rinse off 


what does pot stay in your pores. That excess causes blemishes to come 
and color to go. 


Avoid all opaque or medicated soaps. Keep your pores pure with the soft 
liquid bubbles from Jap Rose Soap. It is made from vegetable oils—not animal 
fats. It is transparent—not solid. It dissolves entirely—not partly. It 
removes the cause—doesn't treat the condition. Nature does the rest. 


Blemishes go away when irritations are removed. Color comes whc<a the 


pores can breathe. Jap Rose helps Nature—doesn’t hinder her! 
Give Nature a Chance with 


| JAP ROSE 


“The Bubble Bath Soap” 
Made by Kirk 


Refuse imitations. Look for the Jap girl on every package 


James S. Kirk & Co.,390 N. Water Street, Chicago 


4 M e Wewill d a fifty pi: le pict d ke of J 
Special Trial Offer: re vil cond s Gity pices opasie nictare and camete coke of Se 
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@ Do you, reader, know all about “NATIONAL” Styles > 
Have you experienced the delight and satisfaction in wear- 
ing ‘“‘NATIONAL” Made-to-measure Suits or “NATIONAL” 


Ready-made apparel? Do you know how much you can 


save by buying of the “NATIONAL ?” 
Let Us Become Acquainted 


@. We have reserved especially for you one copy of the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book. Will you accept it if we send it 
to you free? It tells you all about the “NATIONAL,” 
shows you how perfectly we serve our customers—proves 
to you how you take no risk at aJ) in dealing with the “NA- 
TIONAL.” And more, you will be delighted with its fash- 
ion plates of all the desirable new styles—nearly 800 new 
garments. It shows 


*‘NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits 


NEW YORK STYLES 
Winter Style Book and Samples FREE 
@, Each “NATIONAL” Suit is cut and made individually to the order 


of the customer. Your suit will be made individually to your measure 
—but at our risk. We Species | a perfect fit and entire satisfaction or 
refund your money cheerfully. We have been making Suits to order 
from measurements sent by mail for 2! years. And so well have our 
oor? been pleased that to-day our Style Book goes to over 
American women—friends of the “NATIONAL.” 
“en This Style Book shows you all the new suits for your selection, and 
with it we will send you (if you ask for them) alarge assortment of sam- 
ples from our 450 new materials. You simply select your suit and ma- 
terial—we assume all responsibility of fitting and pleasing you. 


**NATIONAL’’ Ready-made Garments 


MADE TO MEASURE $10 TO $40 EXPRESSAGE 


FURS HATS INFANTS’ WEAR 

SKIRTS CORSETS BOYS’ CLOTHING 

COATS SWEATERS DRESSES AND COATS 
WAISTS PETTICOATS MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ SUITS 
DRESSES UNDERWEAR 


The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Policy 

@. Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag— 
our signed Guarantee—attached. This tag says that you may return any 
“NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to you, and we will refund your 
money and pay expressage both ways. The “NATIONAL” prepays 
expressage and postage to all parts of the world. 

In writing for your Style Book be sure to state whether you wish samples of materials 
for a Made-to-measure Suit, and give the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CoO. 


225 West 24th St. NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


No Agents or Branches Mail Orders Only 








The ““NA TIONAL ?’’ 
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Had Infantile 
Paralysis 


Both legs were para- 
lyzed as a result of 
Brain Fever. She couldn’t 
walk—she couldn’t even 
stand. Her father 
brought her to the L. 
C. McLain Orthopedic 
Sanitarium where she 
remained under act- 
ive treatment for six 
months. Read what 
her father says:— 


Gentlemen :— 
Edith is well, she uses her limbs splen- 
didly and this is hard to realize when we 
remember that when we took her to you, 
five years ago, she could not walk at all. 
We recently had her picture taken and send 
you one to show you how well she is, but 
unfortunately the picture does not tell the 
entire story, for one must see her run around to appreciate 
just how well she is. We have referred many to your place 
and hope some of them have seen you, 
Yours very truly, George W. Funderburk, Springfield, III. 































This is a private Institution devoted exclusively 
to the treatment of crippled and paralyzed con- 
ditions, especially of children and young adults. 

Its facilities are unequaled. 

Write us regarding any case of Club Feet, 
Crippled or Deformed Limbs or Joints, Infantile 
Paralysis, etc.,and we will be pleased toadvise 

you and send you descriptive literature. 
Ex-patients everywhere, our references. 


The L. C. McLain 
Orthopedic Sanitarium, 
915 Aubert Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Select 
Michigan 





Beans— 


Brim full of rich nourishment--when coohed 
by the “SNIDER PROCESS.”’ 


As ordinarily cooked beans contain, along with their large percent ot 
nourishment, certain irritative elements which prevent the full enjoyment 





of them by many persons. 


Snider Pork & Beans 


are different and better! 


The exclusive, scientific “ Snider-Process ’’ removes the unpleasant, gas-pro- 
ducing element, so that the highly nutritious properties of the beans can be 


easily, enjoyably and promptly digested. 


rhe young, juicy, Government-Inspected Pork used, and the appetizing 


fomato Sauce generously blended throughout the can, gives the flavor that 
makes beans—prepared the Snider way—a delicious, nourishing meal 


Snider Pork & Beans comply, not only with the food 
laws of every State, but with all Pure Food Laws of the 





world. 


There's really an immense difference between 
Snider Pork & Beans and any other kind. 


“It’s the Process” 


You should know Snider Tomato Catsup and Snider 
Chili Sauce—the exquisite relishes which made the name 
Snider’ famous years ago. Let a bottle of each from 


the grocer tell the tale. 


rHE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., “The Mark of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. Guaranteed Quality” 
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For Those Who Have Music 











In Their Souls 


You who love music, but are unable to 
produce it— who appreciate harmony, but 
are untrained to express it—You can satisfy, 
at pleasure, your musical cravings. The 
world’s musical geniuses, past and present, 
will render for you their choicest creations — 


through the 


Krell Auto-Grand 


Player-Piano 








The only player-piano which reproduces the 
human touch—the delicate effects in time and tone, 
which characterize the playing of great pianists. The 
only player-piano which enables the performer to 
bring out the melody clearly and distinctly, and at the 
same time imcrease or decrease the volume of the 
accompaniment. The only player-piano in which the 
pneumatic action for each separate note can be quickly 
and easily removed, independently of all the others, 
for examination, cleaning or repair. 


The only player-piano in which the bellows are 
laced in the back, instead of being crowded into the 
haw front part of the instrument. Result: Increased 
capacity to the air reservoir, and consequently greater 
volume of music, without any change in tempo. 
In short, the only player-piano you should pur- 
chase if you want the best. Let us tell you why. 


To aid in deciding this important question write for 
a copy of booklet," How to Select a Player-Piano,"’ 
which contains much valuable information. 


Krell Auto-Grand Piano Company 
Dept. 45, Connersville, Indiana 
Makers of the Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos 
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Baby’s needs are sometimes 
beyond mother’s power to supply. 

Fresh cow’s milk, then, is the only sub- 
stitute that satisfies and nourishes. 

But the cow’s milk must be brought 
down to baby’s ability to digest it. 

And nothing does this so certainly, so 
naturally, so perfectly, as 


Mellin’s Food 


FRECKLES 


Dainty Cream that is a Wonderful 
Treatment for this Trouble. 


If you want to remove your freckles, use a remedy that is 
made specially for this trouble. Freckles are really a special 
disease of the skin and can be removed only by a treatment that 
is especially designed to remove them. 

There is one remedy that never fails to remove freckles, 
Kintho Beauty Cream, a dainty preparation that is used by society 
women in New York as wellas in this city, and without a single 
failure reported. 

We have sold it to our best trade and with infallible success, 
so that we gladly recommend it for removing freckles. Get a box 
at the toilet goods department of your druggist or department 
store and see how quickly it removes your freckles. Full treat- 
ment $1.00. Sufhcient quantity for minor cases of summer 


freckles 60c. 
45 Chapin Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 





KINTHO MFG. CO. (inc.) 
‘Write for this Free Book 


On Ostrich Feathers 
and Their Care 


Tells all about feath- 
ers. Teaches how to 
kcep them. _ Illus- 
trates many beauti 
ful South African 
Ostrich Plumes. Any 
one can have exclu- 
sive feathers at our 
prices. . Newest fall 
stock ready. 12-inch 
Plumes $1.50, 13-inch 
Plumes $1.75, princely Paris 
ian Select Plumes $3.00. All 

colors. Direct to you from the importers Written 
guarantee with every feather. Ask for book K. 


M. WOHLGEMUTH & SON 
68-72 Broadway Detroit, Mich. 
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ge, DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP’ {) 


Gold Fj 





crew Pencil. 


Gold Filled Locket. 


ilver 


Gold Filled Hat 
% N 
terling 


oc 


Gold Fill 


Filled 


/ 


“ 
° 
as = £ 
, an anne 


~ 2 


» 6101 
$1.50 


$4.00 . 14K Gold Rope Chain. 15 in. lom 


Co 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


_ The goods above are pictured actual size ; they are listed at our regular catalog pri less thau retail, (et. 
-. WE SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY; WE DELIVER FREE; WE REFUND YOUR MONEY 
“PROMPTLY IF YOU ARE NOT ENTIRELY SATISFIED WITH YOUR PURCHASE. 
--. You save one-third:: Because we manufacture at a low cost; because wedo ~ 
business on a strictly cash basis and suffer no losses from bad accounts ; you 
are buying “‘direct from workshop”. We save and give you the profits. « 
f the jobber and the retailer. 3% eR 


ge You save time and much inconvenience, whether 
dive inthe country or in the city, by selecting your holida 
gifts and other purchases from our FREE 176 page ca 

~ alog. Over 10,000 articles are shown, giving you in 

» your own home a selection greater than is offered by 

Othe largest city stores. © . See 

» You take no risk—we prepay posta: 

| or express charges—we guarantee sale delivery, 
honest values and fair treatment. Your money is 
returned if you are not entirely satisfied with your purchase. 


x 


_ Our reliability is fully established—otherwise 7 
~ this publication would not a¢cept our advertisement. We have y 
sold reliable goods by mail for fourteen years; we have thous- , 
‘ands of satisfied customers in every state. For twelve years we - 
* were in Salem, Mass. and during the past two we have been 
~ located in Providence, R.I. * Write to our ban sm 8ce woahiaey S33: 
Phenix Nat’] Bank ; Mechanics Nat’l Bank, both of Providence, R. L. 


<i... BAIRD-NORTH CO., 671 Broad St.; Providence, R.1.5 
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porns 


‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


Now ready. 1W9 edition of the famous" Richard's Poor Almanack.” the hit of 1% Beautifully bound 
and illustrate a humor rous b0¢ yk. Sent for lic. Address White Rock, Flatiron B lide New Y. rh City. 
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S THAT DAINTY. & FIVE CENTS 

} MINTCOVERED 7 ae THE OUNCE 
CANDY , AND IN 

» COATED ff. ™ 5+. 10° 

> CHEWING 4 \ 5, AND 25s 

mann { p PACKETS § 





“ The Ideal 
Dentifrice ” 


differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the « auses of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored and a delightful 
idjunct to the dental toi- 
et. Sample and litera- 
ire free. For sale at 
hest stores, or direct. 


: | hiclets 


: REALLY 
t : DELIGHTFUL 


Ce Melee te teal Tea lea len Rete tin en Tn teateatie tn tee ee tied 


] 


JUST RIGHT ‘AFTER DINNER 


Try Them ! hus vu as tt “en cents for in ye ~~ ae 


f) 5 I  Chiclets. <a as j : 

bs L 

FRANK H. FLEER & ‘COMPANY, Inc. ‘ 25c¢ a tube 
Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada 


beens | Dentacura Co., 100 D Alling ‘ St, } Newark, N. J. 














| aoe T Ti Oo 
Mm DO” sucar 


y 2 Pana S|» Boxes! « Lest Sugar /o Fea 200 (offee’ » By Grocers Everywhere! ¢& 
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with Skill and Defies $$ a: e. 
e Oysters Gulled into their 
sizes, as diy as each 





- Gathered, culled, 
shucked, sealed and expressed, 
all on the same day—this accounts for 


the freshness of 


Booth’s Guaranteed Oysters 


(Full Measure—Solid Meats) 


Always in new cans—ftom the shell to your table, Booth’s Guar- 

anteed Oysters carry the tempting aroma of the sea; the flavor of “newly- 

caught”; the purity of deep waters. They are.a delicate treat for lovers 
of good things to eat, 


No tin dipper touches Booth’s Guaranteed Oysters; no fresh water or melt- 
ing ice “fattens” or “bloats” them (at the same time rinsing out flavor, color and 
aroma.) Booth’s Guaranteed Oysters are sealed at the sea-shore—come to you 
in air-tight cans—four sizes according to the needs of your family. 13 ozs. (less 
than a pint), 24 ozs. (less than a quart), Full Pints (guaranteed full measure) and 
Full Quarts (guaranteed full measure). These cans are warranted to be full 
measure—iled with solid oyster meat. Booth’s are the only oysters sold with 
this absolute guarantee. 

No preservatives are used in Booth’s Guaranteed Oysters. They are 
sealed and shipped so quickly after gathering and are kept at such an even 
temperature — the sealed cans are imbedded in crushed ice—that they 

} may be expressed any distance, into any climate, arriving with all their original 

¥ freshness, delicacy and salt-sea tang. Nothing so tempts the appetite or so 
Pir I _ a the palate, as Booth's Guaranteed Oysters. Our experience of 57 
coNe and an international reputation for fish of the best are back of Booth’s 

} 


* " 





Guaranteed Oysters. There are ee =~ 
Booth Fisheries in all the finest > ~ in 
waters. You are sure of the best of its kind in 
if it is Booth’s. 
Booth’s “oyster farms” are planted with best varieties only; are 
located where ocean bed and waters are best adapted to the 
growth of superior oysters which are “culled” or assorted into even 
sizes to make Standards, small and delicious, for cocktails, stews 
and general use; Selects, fancy, medium sized, for stews, frying, etc 
and Jambo Counts, king of all oysters. 
Recipes by famous chefs are printed upon every can. 
yr get dealer for Booth’s Becmaainnd Oysters, in sealed cans. 
If you cannot get them, write us, and we will help you. 


ameet Fisheries Co. 


% 
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80 Tons of Iron a Day 


Melted to Make “GARLANDS” 
“The World’s Best.’’ 

For 37 years the most extensively sold. 
May as well have the “GARLAND.” 
You pay just as much for inferior makes. 
All Ranges are supplied with ‘GARLAND” 
Oven Heat Indicator. 

Sold by the Best Dealers Everywhere. 

Write for Illustrated Free Book. 


Stoves—Ranges The Michigan Stove Company 


Gas Ranges— Heaters XS x % T/ Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World 


DU 


Detroit Chicago (2) 











PONT 
Jp» CRUSHES 


Made of the Best Bristles and 
acks, by skilled brush-makers, 
in a clean and sanitary fac- 

ike tory, the largest in the world. 


DUPONT BRUSHES 


Outlast several ordi- 

nary. brushes but 
cost no more. 

Hundreds of 

















y ‘As Dainty as the 
Flowers Themselves 






: 






styles in natural ASK FOR 
u oods, rea 
~~ o Forty-seven-eleven. 


Pearl, 
lvory, 
etc., for 
the Hair, 
Teeth, 


A perfect powder, 
possessing antiseptic 
qualities, and deli- 
cately perfumed 
with Rhine Violets. 






F ace, 

Hands, 
Clothes. etc. 

If not at your 

dealer's, kindly | 

write us and 

| 

| 






we will see 
that you i 
ore sul FERD. MULHENS, 


Cotocne O/R. 





OUR FREE 
BRUSH BOOK 
A toch ¢(, hom 

an and froperiy care 
ur dbrusi Send your 


U. S. Branch 





add é s and dealer’ s. 

E. DUPONT & CO., 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 

New York Office, 43-47 West Thirty-third St. 











Chocolate 


Delicious, yet wholesome; 
Rich, yet digestible. 
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| Breathe Deep and Avoid Consumption! 


NULIFE 


Compels Deep Breathing 


AND {Ss 


The Secret of Good Health 


OOD health is the effect of an upright body, expanded 
chest, deep breathing, plenty of drinking water, 
proper digestion, good circulation, regular habits 

and sleep. Watch your health and keep your business. 
Nulife is the watchman over both. 

Round shoulders are the first outward sign of physical 
decay. Nulife is guaranteed to straighten round shoulders 
instantly, expand the chest from two to six inches, reduce 
the abdomen to proper proportions, and increase your 
height by straightening you up, relieving the downward 
pressure on the abdomen, stomach and other internal or- 
gans, by inflating the lungs and supporting the spine in a 
proper and upright position. 

Nulife, by compelling deep breathing, induces all the organs 
of the body to do their individual work without interruption. 

Nulife keeps you active and alive all the time, because 
it compels deep breathing at every breath without you 
thinking about it. Nulife gives Man that commanding, 
military appearance, and te Woman the beautiful curved 
lines of beauty, filling out the hollows of neck and chest. 
Chiidren wearing Nulife grow upright, strong and healthy. 
For benefits to health and physical appearance of Man, 
Woman and Child, it surpasses anything else at any price. 


Prof. Charles Munter’s 


Nulife 


Trade PATENTED Mark 7) 
For Man, Woman and Child 79 


regulates the temperature of the body equally asto heat and 
cold, permitting the most delicate system to enjoy it, prevent- 
ing fevers and colds and their fatal results. 

This remarkable health builder, Nulife, is a thin washable garment, 
but strong as steel, which does its work scientifically and pleasant to the 
wearer—not mechanically and by force as the antiquated devices which 
it has replaced. Designed on perfect lines of the body by Prof. Charles 
Munter, a famous authority on human anatomy. Nulife contains no 
rubber to rot, no metal to rust. It is made in the largest and best 
equipped plant of its kind in the world, from the best material that 
money can buy. Over 5,000,000 now in use and giving satisfaction, 


How to Get a Nulife 


Goto your druggist, men’s furnisher, tailor, corsetiere, de ment store, 

doctor, modiste, vocal or physical instructor for Nulife and if they cannot 
supply you, send me $3.00 with your ht, waist and chest measure 
(close up under arms) and state whether for male or female, and I will 
send a Nulife to you by —: prepaid, my? is queer eee from infancy to 

old age. Decay of the body begins when deep breathing stops. Age is not 
measured by time, but by health. Nulife will keep you young strong and 
mentally vigorous. Be your own best friend and order it today. Your body needs 
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as much attention, to keep it well * your business needs to keep it prosperous. ! New York 

If you are not ready to purchase Nulife today ’ Dear Sir :—Please 
Mail this Souven FREE / send me frge ofcharge 

for M illustrated Book to + Fs your illustrated Nulife 

and learn the farther benefits of this wonderful invention and perhaps do 2} booklet 

friend. It is illustrated from — py and ped explains all the A As to — fa a 

obtained from deep breathing. it—read it and learn the right way to health. ff 

Use the coupon or write to WUAMNS. 06s cvcccvccscesseesess 

Prof. Charies Munter, Dept.D-1!, No. 13-15 West 34th St., New York &/ 


Cy y/ Town. 
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Direct From Our Factory 
To Your Home 
The Vose is the ideal 


65,000 can now be 


home 
piano. Over 
found in music loving homes. We 
when direct 


deliver, requested, 


from the factory free of charge 
and guarantee perfect satisfaction. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos 


and time payments accepted. 


[he tone, touch and magnificent 
wearing qualities of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the exclusive 
patented features, the high grade 
material and superb workmanship 


that enter into their construction. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos, 
nd you our beautiful illustrated 


that gives full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 


163 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Cleanser and Mouth Wash 
In One 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its fra- 
grant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the mouth— 
neutralizing all tooth-destroying acids, preventing discolor- 
ation and decay. 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 
comes in a handy metal box—nothing to break 
or spill. A convenient cake that insures beauti- 
ful teeth, healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
At your druggist, 25 cents. 


Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps Your Skin Smooth 


No need to endure the discomfort of sun- 
burn or winter chapping. Apply with finger 
tips, rub gently into pores. In collapsible 
metal tubes, 25 cents. 

NOTE:—If your druggist does not have these goods, 
send price tous. We will forward them prepaid. 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1612. 3] 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








Brown Your Hair 


“You’d never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
| Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t hurt 
| the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.” 


Send for a Trial Package 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Tint Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will! mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 994 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“Catsup 
Perfection’ 


Pick sound, red-ripe tomatoes, grown 





under speciat supervision, in localities 

where soil and climatic conditions combine to produce the most luscious, 
perfect fruit— 

Cook such tomatoes the same day picked from the vines, by a 
‘Home made’’ recipe—absolutely free of all chemical preservatives or 
artificial coloring (good materials don’t need them), in a 

Clean, sanitary, “‘Kitchen-factory’’ by methods perfected through the 
experience of a lifetime. Season with the necessary ingredients, including 
seven specially imported and ground spices that give a 

Mild, sweet flavour, teeming with an aromatic, spicy zest which makes 
the lips smack and cry for more— 

A blending of the tomato with the spicy seasoning that is distinctly 
“Snider Flavour,’’ and you have ‘‘Catsup Perfection.”’ 


That is the story of 


Snider Tomato Cats 


That is why Snider Catsup doesn’t turn dark in neck of 
bottle, but keeps perfectly through its own perfection. 

That is why Snider Catsup required no changeit already 
complied with all Pure Food Laws of the world. 

That is why first-class grocers send Snider Catsup to par- 
ticular customers. 

That is why you will notice Snider Catsup on the table of 
most fine hotels the world over. 


That is why Snider Tomato Catsup is 
‘“‘Catsup Perfection” 


Let a bottle from Grocer tell its own tale— 


Perfect Materials 
Perfect Methods 
Perfect Product 


Snider Chili Sauce—Snider Oyster Cocktail Sauce and Snider Salad 
Dressing complete a quartet. The world’s most appetizing relishes—all 
made the Snider way. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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YouCan Make 


from $10.00 to $50.00 a day 


on an investment of a few hundred dollars and 
secure a monopoly of the cigar business of your 
townorcounty by owningand operating 10 ormore 


International Cigar 
Vending Machines 


The first and only automatic coin-in-the-slot 
cigar vending machine. Never fails—infallible 
delivery—never makes mistakes—exposes bad 
coins and delivers every cigar in perfect condition. 

So simple it never gets out of order. No clerk 
hire—no rent—no Government or State license 
required—works 24 hours out of 24 every day in 
the year. 

Doesn’t Interfere With Your Other Business— 
less than an hour a day required to look after a 


plant of 100 machines. If you have a fewdollars to 
invest take it up as a side line and insure yourself 


An Income for Life 


We will sell you a number of machines, give 
you the exclusive right to operate them in your 
choice of towns or counties and protect you 
from competition for all time to come. 


Quick Action Necessary 


Live investors everywhere are rapidly taking 
up desirable towns and counties. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


(before somebody else gets the territory you want) for full infor- 
mation, descriptive booklet and names and addresses of people now 
successfully operating our machines. 


Ask Dun, Bradstreet or any St. Louis Bank about our reliability 
and the capital back of our business. 


INTERNATIONAL VENDING MACHINE Co. 
243 Chestnut St., 


THE GREAT SHOP WIN 





St. Louis, Mo. 
{ 


DOW OF AMERICA 









the banks of the Hudson, N. Y., by a 
man who was ambitious only to make 
m) the best ale. The principles he laid 
down have been rigidly adhered to by three 
generations. The founder’s cardinal principles 
are still intact in every bottle. You would be- 
lieve in it as implicitly as its makers if you 
knew “ the infinite capacity for taking pains 
that governs the smallest detail. Evans’ Ale 
typifies something more than a brand. 


In splits and regular size bottles 
Apply to nearest dealer or write to 


C.H. EVANS & SONS - HUDSON,N.Y. 





























For Big and Quick Profits. 
Ten years experience enables me to give practical 
instructions that will add §5 to §60 per week to 
. your income without interfering with regular occu- 
pation. For full particulars and free book, address 


JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
3409 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


We Trust You 












write to-day for this handsome 14-inch, beautifully 
Send no money, *"'\< 


carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 
or. Ifyou find ita big bargain remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feathers and 
t your own free. Enclose 6c, postage. Write for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 103, 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO 


Superfluous Hair Cured 


A Lady will Send Free to Any Sufferer 
The Secret Which Cured Her 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of hair 
on my face and arms. I tried all the depila- 
tories, powders, liquids, creams and other 
rub-on preparations I ever heard of, only to 
make it worse. For weeks I suffered the 
electric needle without being rid of my blem- 
ish, I spent hundreds of dollars in vain, un- 
' til a friend recommended a simple prepara- 
tion which succeeded where all else failed, in giving me 
permanent reliéf from all trace of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer achieve the 
same happy results privately at home. All I ask is a 
2c stamp for reply. Address MRS. CAROLINE OS- 
GOOD, 1701J Custom House, Providence, R. I 
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Pabst Extract’ 
American Girl 
Calendar for 
1910 


The exquisite beauty of the Pabst Extract American 
Girl Calendar for 1910 cannot be described. 


It must be seen to be fully appreciated. 



































De 
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So pure—so subtly charming—so sweet and beauti- 
ful is this portrayal of the American Girl that it will 
appeal to you at once. 


In panel shape, measuring 7 inches in width and 36 
inches in length, it lends itself perfectly to the filling 
of those corners that are so hard to decorate. Printed 
in fourteen delicately blended colors, it harmonizes 
pleasantly with the color scheme of any room, 


You will surely want one of these calendars for your 
room, den or office. 


This calendar is free from advertising, even the pads 
being printed on the back. All we ask is that you 
think, when you glance at it, of 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


and remember “It brings the roses to your cheeks’— | 
that it is the perfect blending of malt and hops into 
a builder of health, strength, vigor and vitality—a 
tonic that enriches the blood, steadies the nerves 
and rebuilds the wasted tissues of the body. 








For Sale by All Druggists—Insist Upon It Being Pabst 
This Calendar is Free 


All we ask you to do is to send us ten cents in 
stamps or silver to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Write today. 





















PABST EXTRACT DEPT. 2 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How To Save 
$5 to $40 


On Your Stove 


By Our Direct-From-Factory-To- 
You Selling Plan 


Write for our Catalog No.37°and 
compare our prices with others. 
That’s all the proof you need. 

‘Thousands of our customers have 
written us there’s no better stove 
than the Kalamazoo, anywhere at 
any price. 

Our catalog tells you how to buy 
—how to know a good stove. Ourg 
credit plan makes paying easy, for 
all responsible persons. 

We make all kinds of stoves and ranges for all 
purposes. Select from our Catalog—buy direct from 
us—the manufacturers—for 


‘Cash or Credit 


360-days’ approval test. 
Freight prepaid. Safe deli- 
very guaranteed. 


Kalamazoo 








Banish Pain 
Vanish Strain 


If jangled nerves and aching head fol- 
low the stress of shopping or social 


duties, try | 
Stove Co., 


MENTHOLATED ere 


VASELINE A Kalamazoo 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES Direct to Tow 


se — STALLMAN’S DRESSER TRUNK 


Rub the forehead with this scientific i gino ne acipcboonrngre 
° ° ° tasy to get at everything withou is 
combination of Menthol and Vaseline, turbinganything. No fatiguein packing 
and unpacking. Light, strong, roomy 
and the head becomes clear. Away go y teen Holds as ‘much and costs no 
dull ache and neuralgia’s twinging pain. more thana good box trunk. Hand Riv. 
Carry a tube in your shopping or vanity eted; strongest trunk made. n smai 
bag. 


room servesas chiffonier.C.O.D.privilege 
of examination. 2c. stamp for Catalog, 

You should know the 12 Vaseline preparations, 
and the many, little, common ailments they are ; 1) — ae Your Granite Dish 





















F. A. STALLMAN, 108 E Spring St, Columbus, 0. 
good for. Write for 


Our Free Vaseline Book 


it tells you all about 









They mend al! Jeaks in all utensiis—tin, 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 


P - ° ete. Nosolder, cementorrivet. Anyone 
Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline =) can weethem; Stany surface; two million 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline - in use. Send for sample pkg. 0c. Complete 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 


pke. assorted sizes,25c.postpaid. Agents womes. 


Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline ette Mfg. Co., Box 146, Amsterdam, N. 


Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 


Veveline Cold Cream = Vaseline Camphorice = | TET US HELP You PLAN YOUR HOME 


It tells you what each preparation is specially 

, > Our 5 bea 
good for, and how it should be used to gain ofplasn, with fol 
immediate relief. information Fee 


garding each 

Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY Se 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 

Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 


4 State St., New York 
Londen Office 
42 Holbera Viaduct 













We save you 
two-thirds of 
loeal archi- 












“Palatial Modern Homes,” from $2,500 to $20,000, 25¢ and 106 post 

“Low Cost Modern Homes,” from $1,500 to $2,000, .25¢ and 10¢ pentane 
*Cottages and Bungalows,” from £200 te $9,000 
“California Bungalows,” from $500 to $8, 00 


te eeeeeeee 


J, H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 


7119 Murray Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


is a great and timely convenience to thousands. 
It enables persons in all circumstances to make 
beautiful and appropriate Christmas Gifts with a 
very small initial cash outlay. 

Everyone at Christmas time is anxious to give to 
their loved ones handsome Christmas Presents, but itis 
not always convenient. The Loftis System of Credit 
means convenience. Diamonds, Watches and Handsome 
Jewelry of all kinds for Christmas Presents on credit terms. 


° * Itisthesysten VR 
What is the Loftis System? viersemits NOS 
the far-away buyers to select the finest Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry N EW y 
» from our beautifully illustrated catalogue and have them sent to ‘heir home, U/l 
f place of business or express office on approval. You need not pay one penn S SS 
for express charges or otherwise—we pay everything—leaving you free to decide S 'N 
whether to buy or not after the fullest examination of the article sent. 


° If what we send meets with your entire approval, you pay 
Credit Terms one-fifth on delivery and keep the article, sending the balance 
to us direct, in eight equal monthly payments. These terms make anyone's credit good, and 

rmit us to open confidential charge accounts with all cl and conditi of people. The 
n-dollar-a-week employe is just as welcome as a customer on our books as his wealthy employer. 













































\ 





We also have a cash plan, and it is just as far beyond competition as our 
Cash Terms easy paymentterms. Keadthis: Select any Diamond and pay cash for it, 
and we will give you a written agreement that you may return the Diamond any time within one year, 
and get all you paid for it—less ten per cent. You might, for instance, wear a fifty dollar Diamond ring 
or stud for a year, then bring or send it back to us and get forty-five dollars, making the cost of wearing 
the Diamond for a whole year, less than ten cents per week. 


With every Diamond we give a written guarantee of 
Guarantee and Exchange quality and value signed by a member of the firm. We 
also accept any Diamond ever sold by us as so much money in exchange for a larger Diamond or other goods. 
Every transaction with our house will be satisfactory—our record is a guarantee of that. In 1858 a very small 
jeweler’s shop—today the largest house in the business. 


s s Don’t wait to make Christmas selections for you can save time, mone 
Christmas Selections and worry by doing it now. We have Christmas gifts suitable zc. 
friends, relatives and loved ones, all at low prices and on terms to suitany purse. Don’t make the mistake of buy- 
ing something cheap or trashy—the same money would make the first payment on a beautiful Diamond ring, stud, 
brooch, locket, a pair of cuff buttons or earrings, ora fine watch. A Diamond is the ideal gift for a loved one—it 
lasts forever, and every day reminds the wearer of your regard and good judgment. 


. Our handsomely illustrated Christmas Catalogue is 
Christmas Catalogue ready and will be sent postpaid on request. Write for it 
today, and do not make a single selection until you have received it. It will save money for you, 
and is the best possible guide you can have to reliable goods, satisfactory dealings and convenient 
terms of payment. Notwithstanding the fact that we have the greatest capacity and best facilities 
in the world for handling business expeditiously and satisfactorily, we strongly urge upon you 
the advisibility of ordering your selection early. Our Christmas business is something enor- 
mous; mistakes are vexatious; delays are dangerous, Write today. 


| Diamonds are a better and safer investment than real estate, banks. 
Diamonds as an Investment insurance or stocks. By the Loftis System you have possession of your 
property while paying for it, the pleasure of its use and the increase in valuation which is sure to follow. Diamonds have advanced 


in value 10 to 20 per cent annually in recent years, and their scarcity indicates a still further increase in the near future. Diamonds 
are instantly convertible into cash in emergencies. 


ri tl 4 ‘on 4 Every transaction with our customers is strictly confidential, for even your own family 
St Cc y fidential need not know that you are not paying spot cash—uniless you tell them, The Diamond 
your friend is wearing was probably bought on the Loftis System. 


Our Handsome Souvenir Booklet, cn Wes: coi"Gwn «Diamond on 











the Loftis TH EO ID free on r ABLE, ORI GINAL. of success. 
DIAMOND AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 


BROS & CO. 1835 Dept. M81, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch Stores — Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 
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20% Down, 10% a Month 


The few Christmas gift 


on this page will serve 
prices are. } 
from us on 
Our 64-year rep 


Choose by ni imbe r fre the illustration 


large illustrated patos thy 
paid, with privilege of exan 
can duplicate any diam 
Same price, will 


money. Send for catalog number 16 


J. M. LYON & CO. 
71-73 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1843 





Lol emoy- aya 42 
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operating aDaydark Photo Postcard 
Machine. 3 Photo Postal Cards of any 
object made and delivered on the spot in 10 
minutes. No experience required—no dark 
room necessary. All work done in the machine 
inopenday. Establish a profitable business at 
home by opening a Daydark Postal Parlor and 


Make Good Money. 


Big money maker on the street, at fairs, etc. 
Send at once for free catalog and sample 
postcard showing fine work the machine does. 


Address 500G Temple Building 


BLAC 


Face PowDerR 
THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN 


jis Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women 
of refinement prepare for the social require- 
ments of the season and keep their com- 
‘e) plexions smooth, soft and velvety by 
using Lablache, the greatest of all £ 
i| beautifiers. It helps Nature to over- 
come the effect of Summer exposure. 
A toilet necessity in every boudoir. 
Refuse substitutes. They 
gerous. Flesh, White, Pi 
50c. a box, 0 y LE, or by mail,’ 
Send 0c. Sor sample box. 
BEN LEVY CO., French Perfumers, 
Dept. 6, 125 Kingston Street, Boston 
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FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 


Either style with any three letters or figures and 
two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 250 each, 

$2.50 a doz.; Silver Plated, 10¢ ea., $1.00 a doz. Special 
designs in Pins or Badges made for ‘any School or Society, 
at low prices. Send design for estimate. Cats alogue free, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 372 SOUTH AVE. , ROCHESTER, N. We 












Copyright 





Can take a pound a day off a patient or put iton. Other systems 
may temporarily alleviate, but this is sure and permanent.''— 
N. Y. Sun, Aug., 1891. Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat." 

No Dieting. No Hard Work, 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction aad | Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Yy 4 — ction is egg 7 


duce to stay. One month's treatment $5.0 ail, or office, 1370 
Broadway, New York. . PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“The Cure is positive and permanent ). Herald, July 9, 1893 


“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the Pecognized ant AF eh "N.Y. Vorld, ld, Fuly | 7, 1909. 


GATARRH cUneo nm $1 


EUCO -BENZO 


is the Remedy. It gives relief the first day you wse it. 
Clogging of the nose, gathering of catarrhal mucus and 
pus in the throat, ‘dropping down” hacking. coughing and 
e SS TEE “ entirely overcome by a few days’ use of 
EUCO-BE 

EUCO-BE S oy 1S a Superior antiseptic, possessing properties pecul 
iarly conducive to the rapid relief and permanent cure of catarrhal affec- 
tions of the head. Applied in the nose it works its way into the throat, 
forming as it goes a prot: ‘ive coating over the catarrhal membrane 
which is cleansing, soothing : nd healing. EUCO-BENZO will break a 
cold and stop a sore throat in a few hours. 

EUCO-BENZO is clean and agreeable to use, causes no pain or dis- 
comfort when applied, requires no inhaler or other apparatus to make it 
effective: After using EUCO-BENZO five days, if you are not satisfied 
with its effect, write for your dollar—I will return it. Price, $1. Send 
currency, P. O. or Express money order, to 


EUCO-BENZO CATARRH CURE, 142 Mentor Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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See What We Spend 





to Give You the Utmost Hosiery Value Obtainable 





We are offering you in Holeproof Hose 
the very best hose ever made for the 
money—six pairs of soft, light and attract- 
ive hose, guaranteed to wear whole for 
six months—the original guaranteed hose 
—hose backed by 31 years of experience— 
hose that cost you the same as the ordi- 
nary yet cost us twice as much to make as 
ordinary hose would cost. 


63 Cents for Yarn 


Our yarn costs an average of 63c per 
pound. It is made from cotton imported 
from Egypt and from the Sea Islands. 

We could pay half as much for yarn. 

But the hose would be cumbersome, 
heavy and coarse. 


$30,000 a Year for Inspection 


We employ 80 inspectors at an annual 





expense of $30,000, simply to see that each 
pair of hose is perfection. 

For this business was built upon quality. 
Every pair that you buy will be up to our 
standard. 

When a maker sells 4,000,000 pairs in 
one year, he can afford to spend the most 
for quality. 

But look for ““Holeproof” on the toc. 
There are scores of poor imitations. You 
want the best if it costs just the same— 
and it does. 


floleprooffiosi 


FOR ME prao AND osiery 


The genuine ‘‘ Holeproof’’ is sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request, or 
we’ll ship. direct where we have no dealer, 


charges abe Sarr on receipt of remittance. Write 
for free book, ‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.”’ 
SK 





Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 
Black, black with white feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, 
pez arl gray, lavender, light blue, green. gun- -metal and mode. 
Sizes, 9 to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. All 

ne color or assorted, as desired. 


Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)—6 pairs, $2. 
ized. Same colors as above. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3. Finished like silk. 
E xtra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, 

arl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, flesh 
C color and mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. 

Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3. Same cclors 
and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof Silk Sox—3 pairs, $2. 

1onths—warranted pure silk. 


Mercer- 


Guaranteed for three 


Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. Black, 
tan, black with white feet, pearl gray, lavender, light blue 
and navy blue. Sizes,8toll 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Finished like 
silk. Extra light weight. ‘an, black, pearl 
gray, 5 a light blue and navy blue. 
Sizes, 8 to l 

Boys’ + tockings—6 pairs, $2. 
Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
andtoe. Sizes, 5to ll, 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. — 
Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
and toe. Sizes, 5 to 9%. These are the best peg. U.S. Pat 
children’s hose made today. (16) Office, 1906 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 


385 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





Ve Your Hote Lnsured ? 
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Here at Your Han 
Are the Absolute Facts About 
Every Business Matter 
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ERE is a clear and complete picture of the 
greatest power in the world— BUSINESS 
the processes by which it works —the ends 
each department must accomplish —the inside of 

every important detail, from the organization of a 

concern to the conduct of its most private affairs. 


Cyclopedia of 
Commerce, Accountancy, 


and Business Administration 


Ten Big Complete Volumes — over 3,500 pages —1900 
illustrations, full page plates, etc. 


As Comprehensive as Business Itself 


A great business reference library for the business man who would 
ecome a ‘‘captain of industry’’— for the superintendent who wants to 
10w how every department is conducted —for the executive who wants 

be able to guide and check his departments — for the ambitious man 

s training himself for advancement — for the widewake man who is 
kely to be called upon for work outside his regular line, and who needs 
at his elbow, for ready reference, an accurate up-to-date work on the 
principles and practice of business. 


Sent Free for Examination 


We will send you the ten books, express prepaid, for five days’ free 
examination ; returnable at our expense, if you like. Just sign and mail 
the coupon below. If you keep the books, pay §2.00 down and §2.00 
per month until the introductory price of $24.00 is paid. The condensed 
chapter heads below will give you some idea of the tremendous scope 
of this work, but only an examinativn of the books themselves will re- 
veal their full value. Sign and mail the coupon today. 








—geore 











p——Read What this Great Work Comprises:—— 
Business Organization—Advertising—Sales—Collections—Credits 
— Purchasing and Stores — Catalogues — Reeords — Cost Analysis - 
Commercial Law—Banking—(Clearing House Methods— Partnerships 
— Corporations—Securities—Contracts— Methods of Bookkeeping— 
Principles of Accounting — Trial Balance — Special Accounting — 
Systems—Inventories—Stoeck Brokerage—Reeording and Billing— 
Auditing—. P. A. Requirements—Corporation Acecounting— Banking 
Savings and Safety Deposit Accounting— Publishers’ Accounting— 
Installment Sales and (ollections—Brewers’ Accounts— Retail Store 
Accounting — Mail Order Business — Follow-up Systems — Stock- 
keeping—Insurance— Real Estate—Loans—Contractors’ Accounts— 
Cost Keeping—Department Store Accounts—Store Management— 
Hotel and Club Aceounting—Commission and Brokerage, ete. 











Special Offer If You Mail Coupon Promptly 
For a short time we will include, as a monthly supplement, abso- 
lutely free of charge, for one year, THE TECHNICAL WORLD 
MAGAZINE. This isa regular $1.50 monthly, full of twentieth century 
scientific facts, written in popular form. 
ee Se Oe ee ee ee Se ee ee ee 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER COUPON 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chieago, U.S. A. 

Please send set Cyclopedia of Commerce, Accountancy, and Business 
Administration for § days’ free examination. Also Technical World for 
l year. I will send $2 within 5 days and §2 a month until I have paid 
$24.00, otherwise I will notify you and hold the books subject to your 
order. Title not to pass until fully paid. 





NAME ..ceccceece eeecccecs eeeececeressces eeeccccccccecccoseces eecccece 
ADDRESS occccccccccccccccccsssesecsesececesessesesesessesssees ereeeee 
EMPLOVER occcccccccccccescnsteern sense eeeeee esses esesesesseeseses eee 








ad PHOW TO SING 


1OLESSONS INBOOK FORM BY 
\ THE WORLD'S GREATEST TENOR 


CORRECTLY | 










THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
PRIMA DONNA 








These great artists in this publication tell you how to 
use your voice correctly and give you all the funda- 
mental rules, revealing to you the truths and secrets 
of their art. Each lesson is presented in a manner 
clear and simple and the truths they expound are 
forcefully driven home. 


IF YOU SING 


These lessons will be invaluable to you 










As an individual the cost would be prohibitive. Only 
the large demand makes the low price possible. Seat 
complete postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00. 


THE METROPOLITAN COMPANY 
Suite 1113, 25 West 42nd St., New York City 
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seod For THE CHEST I0c. sits 


ITS ACTIONS AND ITS MUSCLES—REGULAR PRICE, 25c. 








Contains COMPLETE and ORIGI- 
NAL instructions how to develop the 
CHEST MUSCLES for CHEST EX- 
PANSION and DEEP BREATHING. 

The exercises are described in detail 
and with full page half-tone illustra- 
tions, enabling men, women and chil- 
dren to follow them with ease, in their 
own room without the use of appa- 
ratus. 














By following instructions in this book 
you wil! quickly BUILD UP the MUS- 
CLES that draw the air in and out of the LUNGS and this 
will cause you to BREATHE DEEPER, DEVELOP the 
CHEST and BROADEN SHOULDERS, thus STRENGTH- 
ENING the LUNGS, against all kinds of diseases and greatly 
improve your general APPEARANCE. 

PROF, ANTHONY BARKER 
140 Barker Bldg., 11O West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
individual instruction for health and strength at my select gymnasium 
rby mil. Particulars on request. 


Young Men 
Wanted 


To Learn the 
Automobile 
Business 


Work pleasant, and demand for men great. Fit your- 
self for position of chauffeur or repair man. We teach 
you by mail to become thoroughly efficient in ten weeks 
and assist you to secure good position. Highly endorsed 
—reasonable—no automobile necessary to learn. 

Send for first lesson to-day—it’s free 
Owners supplied with first class chauffeurs. 


Empire Auto Institute, 690 Dake Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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qualify you for something better. 









Awaits YOU Inside* 


Is it a job you’re almost ashamed of, or a position that makes you 
throw out your chest as you approach the employees’ entrance? 

If you only realized the tremendous salary-raising power of the 
International Correspondence Schools of Scranton, you would not delay 
one instant in marking and mailing the attached coupon to learn how 
you could have your salary raised and your position bettered—especially 
as marking the coupon costs you nothing and places you under no obligation. 

If your position is one that holds out no chance of advancement, the I. C. S. can 
If there are good positions ahead of you the 
I. C. S$. will impart the training by which you can command promotion. 
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If your 


position is not congenial, the I. C. S. will make you an expert at the work you like 


best. Whatever the reason, the I. C. S. has a way to help you. Mark the coupon 


SALARY-RAISING COUPON 


and learn how you can be put on the road 
to success, regardless of your age, place of 
residence, occupation or schooling. If you 
can only read and write you can quickly 
better your position through I. C. S. aid. 
There are no books to buy. 


How To Get a Better Position 


Don't sit and “‘grouch’’ because you think 
some other fellow has a better chance than you; 
but make your opportunity by marking the coupon. 
NOTHING comes to him who waits without 
preparation. 

The I. C. S. is the greatest man-helping 
institution in the world. Proof of this is found 
in the 300 or so UNSOLICITED letters received 
every month from students reporting success due 
entirely to I. C. S. advice and assistance. During 
August the number was 387, 


Mark the coupon NOW. 
















INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 850, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I cau qualify for the position before which I have marked X, 













Lbook keeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Bhow Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 


r & Craftsman 
Civil Service 
Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 








Mechan. Drauchisman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Mech. Engineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Bullding Contractor 
Architee’| Draughteman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bankin 





Hinting Raghacer 











Name __ “ 
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UNSIGHILY 
COMPLEXION 





Assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ent. For preserving, puri- 
fying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, 
for clearing the complexion, 
for itching, scaly scalps with 
dry, thin and falling hair, 
for minor eruptions, rashes, 
itchings and irritations, for 
sanative, antiseptic cleans- 
ing and for all the purposes 
of the toilet, bath and nurs- 
ery, Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
cura Ointmentare unrivaled. 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, 
Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Lid.. Cape Town, etc.; 
U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave., Bosto 

@2” Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
tty on on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society Always drapes 
evenly in front and back no bulkiness no draw-strings 
no lacing—no ripping or basting Can be worn the year 
round. 
Made in several styles, and at ae es lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home 
Send for our Fine Mastrated Bok — “Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt” s Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it Tells all about these finn their ‘ae: styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicia ans, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 


dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 























make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you— same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 

send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. X, Buffalo, N. Y. 
eencenrcngaall 
To protect you against disap poi ntme ent: we caution you that the Fine-Form 
Mate ity Skirt is the only‘ * onthe market, as it is the 
only ski vit whic h can alway a ade evenly, front and back—all 
substitutes offered will rise in front during development—a fa Its orepul- 
sive to every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected - patents. 


NEW COLLAR _ SUPPORTER. 


USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL @ 
Vitrum-Pearls and Cut Crystals. ¢€ 
Rich looking, like Real Pearis and We 
Precious Stones. A\|l colors. Self- 
fitting to any size collar. 25c. each 
by mail. Agents Wanted. 


— ART WORKS, Warren, R. 1. 


 _ Sent on Approval. Send No » Money. $1. 5° 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. Hair Switch 

Send a lock of your hair and we will mail a 2'¢ oz. 22- 

inch short stem fine " iman hair switch to match. If y« 



























findita big bar remit $1.50in ten days, wens 
and GET YoU R SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a lit- 
tle more. Inclose Sc postage. Free beauty book showing 


latest style of hair dressing—also 
high grade switches, pompadours, Anna Ayers, 
Dept. 490 


wigs, puffs, etc. 

17 Quincy 
Street 
Chtenge 


MrB00 Wiad the Basis 
7 got P23 eae oe 












uo vou are no greater intellectually than 
} ‘ RL your memory. Easy. snenpenetes. Increases 
come; gives ready memory for faces, names 
REMEMBER business : details, studies, conversation; ‘develops 
WRITE TO-DAY will, public speaking, writing, ersonality. 
Dickson Memorv Echool, 909 Auditorium Blidg., Chicago 














OU LIKE 10 


That's all we want to know 
Now we will mot give youany grand prize—or 
lot of free stuffif youanswerthisad. Nor 
do weclaim to makeyourtch in a week. But 
ifyou are anxious to develop your talent with a 
successfulcartoonist,so you can make money, 
send acopy of this picture with 6c. in stamps 
for portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOLOF CARTOONING 
311 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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Brass-Craft 
OUTFIT FREE 


Brass-Craft is the most pop- | 
ular and valuable Art of the | 
time, and with our stamped 
articles and simple instruc- 
tions, materials costing only 
a trifle can quickly be worked 
up into articles worth many 5. Pes 
dollars. 














Peg f MARK 


or 








EMEMBER that 

cotton is not an 
Ostermoor—any more than 
flour is bread. 








While nothing but cotton can be made 
into an Ostermoor, nothing but the 


Let us send you this Complete outfit goasigtiog. of 1 Sti 

pling and Veining Too! Powd er, 1 pack- 

age Coloring Powder, 1 Fine Sandpaper, 1 piece Polishing 

Plush, and complete material for Handsome Brass-Craft 

Calendar (see illustration) as follows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 

Wood Panel, 50 Round-Head Brass Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, | S 














exclusive Ostermoor process 
can make an Ostermoor 
Mattress out of cotton. 
So it isn’t half so 
much what 








1 Calendar Pad. Furnished with stamped design and full 
directions for making Calendar worth $1.00—all in neat box, 
FREE and prepaid, to anyone sending us 25 cents to pay 
cost of packing, shipping, etc. 


Ask for FREE CATALOG V 64 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for use, orna- Mattress 
ment or profit, The above outfit offer is made for a limited is made of as 
time only to quickly introduce our splendid line of Brass- 
Craft goods and distribute our New Catalog. Write today. it is how it is 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ostermoor fifty-year com- 
S AV E 45 O W% fort. The Ostermoor is 
in Weel Seok. who Ut Binecs to theo Geoummen as Wisiaaae elas ‘“Built—not Stuffed” 

oO irec 0 e nsumer a olesale Prices 


Our book, “The Test of Time.” 










made that accounts for 














MATTRESSES COST contains proof of Ostermoor merit and 
is handsome as well as convincing, con 
Express Prepaid tains over 200 illustrations, 


4 ft. 6 in., 45 Ibs. = 00 


aft. 40lbs. 1335 | Our 144-Page Book with 


aft a itis ie Samples—Sent FREE 


All 6 ft. 3 in. long The Ostermoor Mattress is not for 
sale at stores generally, but there's 

In two parts, 50c. extra an Ostermoor dealer in most places—the 
livest merchant in town. Write us and 
we'll give you his name. But don't take 
chances with imitations at other stores— 
make sure you're getting the genuine 
Ostermoor—our trademark label is your 
“GReuarantee, We will ship youa mattress 
by express prepaid same day your check 
is received by us when we have no dealer 








WILLOW PLUMES $5.95 





These beautiful willows, being - and knotted, can be cleaned, curledand dyed ior be bas none in stock. 
perfectly and cannot be duplic ated anywhere else for less than $12.00. We 
will send above plume C. O. D. wit h privilege of examination, and if you do 
not consider it the handsomest plume and biggest bargain you ever saw, re- OSTERMOOR & co. 


150 Elizabeth Street, New York 
| Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


urn at our expens 
. Feathe “rs Dyed, Cleaned and Refinished 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
LONDON ,2a2ea> NOV. CO., Ine. 
21 West 34th St, tt 366 6th Ave.. New York | 
Addr s all mail 21 W. 3th St., Dept. 3 } 
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, Oriental women use them exclusively. pIATA 
< We have blended them perfectly, after ! ) 
y : : ge ; 
if 36 years of experience, so in Palmolive 
; they're better than ever. 
’ T . co : ’ — YORK _JANY 20,1910 
. The result is delightful. Don’t miss it nus Hieases terunes fon 73 OATS a7 $300 6 Ur gene FOR; 
i le ne peak CRUISE Deer w Dean Loa naw: ¥ - YORK RAM 
a We use no artificial color. Palmolive —e om 7 
| , , ; : ° GRAY, FADED 
“ softens and freshens the driest skin. We S$ 1 OUr Mal or sTREAKED? 
a 4 e proud of its delicate perfume. If so write to me and I will tell you how to restore it 
ti Send us 4c for a generous sample cak to its natural color. 
? em S 4( ora generous npie Cake 
: ee re ee MY HAIR SHADER NEVER FAILS 
Fj ’ and our Ire¢ MIU, ue asy ay o Absolutely harmless, easily applied. Leaves the hair 
eC we, ) uy < -j “ake < , soft and glossy. Antiseptic. Preserves while it 
Beauty or buy a trial cake at your ee. Cannot be detected. 50c and $1.00 
ealer’s ri » 15 ¢ es. 
i dealer's, price Ic. E. C. CLAY & CO. 
y See what the benefits are from a mas- Department 8 146 State Street, CHICAGO 
a sage with Palmolive. A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 
in 
R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
ii B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
HM] 351 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wis. ” Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
4 g = Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and 
3 every blemish on beauty, and defies detec- 
{3 & = | tion. It has stood the test of 60 years, 
~ 3 and is so harmless we taste it 
bi y - s & to be sure it is properly made. 
& = 33 Accept no counterfeit of simi- 
q 2 lar name. Dr. L. A. Sayre 
- | e said to a lady of the haut-ton 
Zz (a patient) “As you ladies will 
use them, I recommend 
{ *Gouraud’s Cream? 
+ as the least harmful of all the 
‘ Skin preparations."* For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 
Ferd. T. Hopkins, Prop’r, 
‘ 3 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 








Try This Soap for 





Massage 


Here is a toilet soap so a so deli- 
-that you 
can massage its satiny lather right into 


the pores of the skin and feel the benefits 


cate —so delightfully soothing 


almost at once. 
Palmolive is made from palm and olive 
oils shipped to us direct from the Orient. 
These oils are nature’s own beautifiers. 











Sixth | & Minnesota Sts., Station W. Saint Paul, Minnesota. | 





54th YEAR 
WHY DON’T YOU BUY J 


| Albrecht Furs | 


Northern Caught rom Trapper to WWearer, Dire 





With few exceptions any lady who 
makes a purchase of Albrecht Furs be- 
comes a permanent customer of the house. 
This is significant proof that we give 
satistaction in style, quality and price. 

It makes no difference where you live— 
New York or California. By our system you 
an buy your furs of us just as easily and 
satisfactorily as if you called at our store 

Albrecht Furs are made at Saint Paul, the 
heart of the furcountry. We buy raw skins 
direct from the trapper and make them up in 
our OWN WORKROOMS. For fifty-four 
years we have been pioneersin the fur trade AJ 
of the Northwest. Our styles are original 
embodying latest ideas from the fashion 
centers of the world. 

Albrecht Furs are quite different from the 
ordinary, common.-place furs shown in dry 
goods and general! stores, and can be had 
ONLY from Albrecht, direct. 

Ilustration Shows Albrecht 1909 Model 

109 W and Riviera Nuff 

A specimen of our attractive moderate-sized 
models. In British Columbia Mink (see illus- 
tration) Neckpiece $35.00, Muff $30 In 
Japanese Mink, Neckpiece $18.00, Muff $27.00 
In Natural Black Marten, Neckpiece $20.00, 
Muff $3000. In Blended Squirrel, Neck- 
piece $16.00, Muff $24.00. In Ondatra(River) 
Mink, Neckpiece $12.00, Muff $15.00 

Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. You 
take no risk. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. To maintain our half-century’s reputa- 
tion for integrity, fair dealing on our part is essential 

Hundreds of other attractive styles in Fur Gar- 
ments, Neckwear and Muffs are shown in our 
beautifully illustrated 

68 PAG E CATALOG No, 7 












| 


| 

Sent on request for 4¢ in stamps | 

Most complete and authoritative fur-fashion 
book ever published. Colored plates of furs, with names, full descrip- 
tions, wearing properties and other valuable information. Simple 

instructions for home measurement | 


ECHT & SON 
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All New York’s Fall and Winter 
? 
Pee Bi ee .< sll Styles are Here for Your Selection 


You can surprise your husband and Get this catalogue. It contains the 
friends by giving 15 minutes a day, in your most magnificent display of Fall and 


room, to special directions which I give you P : s s 
’ Winter Fashions ed boo 
| to strengthen vital organs and nerves, so on wins sae = eo * 
Yould you enjoy an exposition at 




















you are relieved of which were shown all the latest Par- 
chronic ailments. is, London and New York fashions? 


Your body can be if you could have brought to you 


illustrations and descriptions of 
rounded and you can everything that was considered sty- 
have as good a figure, as 


lish, clever and beautiful at this 
neitatd 4, , exposition, would you not appreciate 
gracefully carried as any the convenience of not having to 
woman of your acquaint- leave your home to Jearn al! about 
ance. the new styles? at "ove yon and 
A pupil who was thi every woman would, atis why we 
aR. od = have gathered from all the fashion 
““I just can’ttell you — centers the best stylesand arranged 
I a I wore low hom A and mond them is this ae pee gee tH 
, ; . veritable exposition form. . 
ak iad iad od Catalogue we now offerte you FREE. 
My busts are rounded out and I Think . it, a RR the latent 
have gained 28 pounds; it has 3h can ‘earn ; 
come just where I wanted it all and winter fashions. The il- 
and I carry myself like another 
woman. My old dresses look 


lustraticns in this catalogue are 
stylish on me now. You remember I have not been constipated since all the latest fashions for vinenad 





















beautiful and perfectly represent 
» “hi The prices o 
my second lesson and I had taken something for years. I guess m men and children. . 
pa ionab te stronger "a for I sleep like A rege nd these wonderful new styles are the lowest in Ameria we = 
nerves are so rested. I feel as if I had missed so much enjoyment you In our catalogue how to save freight and si) Wwette rods 3 
in life, for I never did have such good times before. I feel so well guarantee every piece of merchandise we sell. jay an 
all the time.”’ ask for our Free Exposition catalogue. it brings you right up te 


I have built up thousands of women—why not the minute on Fashion Knowledge. . ? 
you? Write me, and if I cannot help your particular Now, don’t delay. Write now for this Free Fall and Winter 
case I will tell you so. Catalogue. Keep it before you. Buy from it. It enables you 

I give each pupil the individual, confidential treat- to get doubly better value for your money than you've ever 
ment which her case demands. received before. Write now. Address Dept. 7L. 


- so COCROFT _ “a We 
epart t 246 Michigan A . ICAGO e 

“Wola! Mise Cocref’s na = stands —_— in the ed S I E G E L C 0 0 P E R . 0 . sole 
Agents 




















scientific care of the health and figure of woman, Sixth Ave. 18th & 19th Sts. Seeue 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


— ee, - 


1Can Reduce Y cca ¥ lad 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a scientific, dignified manner? 














g= 











I have reduced 25,000 / 3 
women in the past seven 
years by a few simple direc- 
\Aw.- tions followed in the privacy 

The Favorite Clean-Up . , of their own rooms. 

to prevent Dryness, Chap- 
ping, and premature wrinkles, . I can reduce you and at the 
is Daxgett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold & same time strengthen stomach 
Cream, applied ona hot wet cloth, in- 7 and heart and relieve you of such 
stead of the usual washing. This delicate , chronic ailments as rheumatism, 
healing emollient dissolves and brings out . indigestion, constipation, weak 
the dust and impurities from the pores, leaving a} ie iff 
the skin in the clearest, cleanest, most hygienic con- ner UES, torpid liver and such diffi- a % 

dition for perfect health and beauty. culties as depend upon good cir- 
culation, strong nerves, strong 
muscles, good blood, correct 








Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream 


(“The Kind That Keeps”) } breathing. You can be as good |} 

is a pure daintily fragrant toilet requisite with a hun- a figure as any woman of your - 

dred uses in every household. It is the best ex- acquaintance. Why not? 

yonent of the principle that ‘Skin Cleanliness is skin | 
Realth and the first aid to beauty.”’ One pupil writes: 

Sold throughout North and South America, Europe, Egypt, “"Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 





India and the Orient. Jars, 35c up; Traveler's Tubes, 10c up. 
Be on your guard against imitations. met — hips ena we aii. 
SAMPLE MAILED FREE to shout! I was rheumatic and constipated, 
Writ d satisfy y If of my heart was weak and my head dull, my 
rite and satisfy yourself o liver all clogged up and oh, dear, I am 
its unusual merit and the grati- % pt wn Be ng Bh, Ape te look" 


ion afforc by its use. 
a ee Send 10 cents for instructive 
booklet showing how to stand 
and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


New York : Department 103 246 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
. Author cf “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 


><> 
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GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


To those who state their ages and make a free hand copy of this picture. which 
in our estimation will be at least 40 per cent, as good as the original, we will send 
absolutely FREE OF CHARGE for THREE MONTHS an illustrated magazine, 
devoted exclusively to drawing, success and achievement. This magazine is pro- 
fusely illustrated each month. and contains the MOST MODERN ideas in illus- 
trating ; it will be an aid and an inspiration to those who want to earn LARGER 
SALARIES. 


HAVE YOU THE ABILITY 


to make this picture even 40 per cent. as good as the original? If you have, it will 
prove that you HAVE TALENT for drawing. which can be easily developed by 
practical, individual training. Trained Artists carn from $25.00 to $150.00.a week. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, DEPT. 69, SCRANTON, PA. 
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COPY THIS SHETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 ur more, per week as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
in lividual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
Fifteen years successful work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President Taft with 6c in 
stamps and I willsend youatest lesson plate,also col- 
lection of drawings showing possicilities for YOU. 


The Landon School sha tariconine 
1432 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, O. 














Actress or Orator 
> Earn $25 to $200 Weekly 
(ka Our course in Elocution and Dramatic Art is complete, 
ay thorougt. and comprehensive. It qualifies you in a short time for 
a good paying position on the stage or speaker'splitform. Leam \g 
by correspondence the most fascinating and best payiug profession 
in the world. Illustrated Book on Dramatic Art free. 
Chicago School of Elucution, 1025 Grand Opera House, Chicago 


SHORTHAND < 
Dy sd eA 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter waeee ye live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. oyd’s Syliabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to wiite—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lincs—no positions—nc shading 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
se. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 

6 st system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men_and women may now learn shorthand for 
Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
Ts . Our graduates hold high grade positions 

er ere. Send to-day SPONDENCE SCHOOLS” 






$1.00—HOW TO ILLUSTRATE—$1.00 


The most practical and thorough book on this subject ever published 








Teach yourself the principles of drawing. 

Learn how and where to sell your work, 
the prices and salary you can command, and 
the names of publishers and business houses 
who buy work. 




















TECHNIC 
All the effects of both American and English styles of pen- 
work—quick and slow, zig zag and hooked lines, cross-sketching, 
stippling and spatter work. For halftones, clear wash and dis- 
temper water-color and oil paintings. 


MEDIUMS 
We show you how to use pe brush, pastel grease and corte 
crayon, carbon pencil. We tell you what materials to work on 
paper, canvas, bristul-board, etc., the use of Ben Day machine 
chalk plate and silver-print 


SPEGIAL OFFER 275 ee 


panying instructions that has ever been published. Write us about them. 


BROWN PUBLISHING CO. 
938 Monolith Bldg., - New York 











O CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO) 
940 Chicago Opera House Block, Chi 








WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dr. CHuRcHILL’s Formula) and 
WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR 


ois NERVE FORCE 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Cocaine, etc. 


The Specific Pill is purely vegetable. has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best and most effective treatment known to med- 
ical science for restoging impaired Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best oi their kind, 
and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and :cience produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Pre, Firetclae Mal” No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 
PERSONAL OPINION : Dear Sirs: I have prescribed Winchester's HypophospL.ites in cases of consumption, chlorosis, dyspepsia, marasmus, etc 


with the happiest results, having found them superior t. ail others.—S. H. TEWKSBURY, M. D., Portland Me: 

I have used Winchester’s Hypophosphites in several very severe cases of consumption, with the best possible results.— F. CRANG, M. D., Centreville ’N Y 

Winchester's Hypophosphites not only act as absorbents but repair and retard the waste of tissue. —H. F. DE WEES, M. D., New York. =— se 

I know of no remedy in the whole:Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.—ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D., Professor of Organic, 
Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Saecurety sealed Winchester & Co., 761 Beekman Bldg.,N. Y. (Est. 50 years. ) 
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|) can BE A NURSE, 
wx IOS e 


u 
















aN \ 


You may become independent and in a short time be 
in a position to earn from $12 to $30 per week in 
8 pleasant profession by our simple home study 
course, requiring small expense and a part of your 
spare time. Our school is the oldest in the world 
teaching nursing by correspondence. Our medical 
staff has entire charge of all correspondence, and 








Tried Asquitted Commended —Immortalized’ 
When Flaubert’s ‘‘ Madame Bovary”’ 














“ jence. Our dip recog d by leading physi- * 
co a Ge today for hooklet telling all about en ha 4 appeared, France was m an uproar. 4 
free. Chicago School of Nursing, 1206-46 Van Buren 8t., Chicago, Ill. _ Praise alternated with blame. The 
STAI | ? S BOOKS State sued him, charging his work 
, ‘“an offense against Public Morals.”’ 
8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects | Flaubert was —_ — and to- 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know day is recogniz the w over as 
What a Young Man Ought to Know France’s foremost master of fiction. 


What a Young Husband Ought to Know | Madame Bovary. written when Flau- 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Koow | noah Sane about thirty years of axe. 





was undertaken with the determi- 
Wet tenn Wen nae Know nation to write a book with which he should be—not sat: 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know isfied, for what author worthy of the name is ever 
DE. STALL What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know satisfied? but which should come as near perfection as 


‘ possible. The very ideal of the literary artist is here 
© Rae, Breach, gest iove Table of contents free evoked before our inward gaze: the absolute, the ir- 


H H 618 Charch Bidg., 15th and Race 8t., - ‘ > -_ . “ . 
Publ x remediable scorn of contemporary success. the cont mpt 
Vir ishing Co. Philadelphia, Pa. for vanity the complete absence of all desire for gain. 


—these elementary virtues of the great author are 
naturally found there, as well as the scrupulous con- 
9 a : eat science which no difficulty discourages. and the invin- 


cible patience which no beginning over again ever 


ro ry ea wearies; and especially and everywhere the flame. the 
From the Ve First Y A sacred fever of creative intellect. Never was human 

If you were sure that an investment of $350 would make you in- brain possessed by more passionate frenzy for art: and 
dependent for life, would you make it? We claim that such an in saying that all Flaubert's great works were composed 


investment will make it possiblefor you to make $5,000 a year, and 
we ask you to give us a chance to prove it. 

Investigate now; don’t delay; we furnish highest bank references 
and stand rigid investigation; land deeded as absolute security for 
your money, so that you can’t lose; you can bay on monthly pay- 


in the same way. with this prodigious care in detail 
this implacable search for truth and beauty, this zeal 
and tenacity, it is plain why in thirty years of this 
exhausting work he composed so few volumes, and these 











ments; $10 cash and $10 per month; write at once for particulars. of such virile composition, of such sovereign mastery 

ALABAMA SUMATRA AND HAVANA TOBACCO CO of style, that all other modern works seems slight, 
1303C Heyworth Bldg.. Chicago, II! , cowardly, and incomplete beside them. Me 

a wort €. £0, i. The writings of Gustave Flaubert are so original. 


DIAMO NDS 20 to 30% daring, trotetel. rt ger poe that they cannot be 

} weighed or judged by other standards. eing origina 

DISCOUNT | = has served as a model for many. but Flaubert re- 

Our new Rhodesian Diamonds from Rhod- mains Flaubert— individual and inimitable, the peer of 
Lee ‘real 4 ane orien oe the foremost writers of France. 

J > AS A. amonds, 1 e , > ici “ve 7 

same beautiful hard brilliancy, andstand Flaubert’s Works are a delic site dic ve Iry, Peng Ban 

all tests of a genuine diamond. Surpass faultless charac mac gee Hy er ~ se! - “ u 

the best imitation stones on the market. minative. harmonic, virile. that the reader reads and re- 

Bold loose, or mounted in solid 14K. gold. reads with ever increasing pleasure. To the healthy 


hy Fy student of human nature the absolute frankness and 
s » ~ le - 
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, inatic dap aches utter scorn of the conventional appeals with irresisti- 
phy mete | ble force and conviction, His thoughts breed thought. 
sented. Write at once for beautiful illus- While his writings may glow with the purple flame of 
trated free catalog containing many de- passion. the grossness is burned out by the purifying 
Signs of precious stones and fine watches. fire of truth—and led by the magic of his genius. one 

RHODESIAN DIAMOND COMPANY | goes back and back and back. into the ages. and re-lives 
Dept. M11., 79 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO | the life which, but for him, had been buried in oblivion. 
— —————— ———$—__—_— These Ten Volumes, Actual size 8x54", contain 
over Three Thousand Pages. This is the original 

1 2 Art Panels 50c American and English copyrighted complete edi- 

‘ tion, printed from a new French Elzevir Type on Red 

Elaborate reproduction of many pure antique egg-shell finish paper: the pages Book 

famous Paintings in Duo Tint. have liberal margin and the work is beauti- 11-09 

, Exquisite Portrayals of fully illustrated by Twenty Photeqraveres, a The 
specially selected, and will be sent to you, erner Co. 

WOMAN BEAUTIFUL all Charges Prepaid, upon receipt by us Akron, 0. 

That Are Real Works of Art of the attached coupon properly filled Please send me, 


charges prepaid, for ex- 
amination, the compiete 
works of Gustave Flaubert 
In (10) volumes, Lound in Red 
Vellum De Luxe Cloth. Ifsatis- 

, I willremitto you $2.°0 
at once and §2.00 month unt! ! 
the full amount of $16.50 has been 
paid. Ifnet satisfactory, I will advise 
you within 10 days. 


The most superb collection of pictures out. and if the books are not satis- 
ever assembled. Panels 7x10in. Send at factory. you will be permitted to 


once 50c for 12 pictures in art portfolio 
Our handsome illustrated catalog for 1910 return them at Our Expense. 


shows a variety of 160 different subjects 


to select from which will satisfy your The Werner 


taste. Don't delay, but write today. This 
ee aes 2 ee deca || 5. Company 
fied. Address | 
FLORENTINE ART CO. Akron, 
Dept. E-11, 1902 Irving Park Bivd., Chicago Ohio 
FREE—A beautiful den picture 
givea away with each order. 
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(- — Order pA —- 
GREAT " UNEQUALED \" t 13] . 
¢, Express Prepaid from Distiller to You 
aN “, 3 for $7.50 or 1 for $3, choiceof Rye, Bourbon or Corn 
: a oe 2 Gallons for $5. Fulton Straight whiskey highest medicinal thoroughly 
pW 34K » matured, in Myers patent I gallon demijohns. To prove Fulton is best you need 
Send no mone 
2 Gallons 
j IN DEMUONNS Ff 
\ We ship on 30 day’s credit, if you have your merchant or bank write us guar- 
' anteeing account. No C.O.D. Full Quart Bottles of thye, Bourbon or Corn are 
my expressed prepaid in plain boxes, either 4 for $3., 8 for "$6. or 12 for $9. 
id looses - FREE—4 miniature bottles of Selected Fulton with every 2 gallon order, 
: A 6 with 3 gallon orders, accompanied by cash, If not satisfied with whiskey 
return; and, if naid for, all your money will be satentes by — mal 300 
s arehouse No. 
oom MYERS & COMPANY, “astonze, Ae 20° ne Id é 
Sous Owwens U.S. Reo. Dist’y No.22, 67H Dier.. Ky, Orders from Mont., Wyo., Colo., N.Mex. and West thereof, must call 
for either 20 ful! quart bottles, 6 gallonsin demijohns, or a cask, for $15. by prepaid freight. Write for express terms 
Write for our book, A Fair Customer, and _ list sealed, 
BERGMAN ; . 
werroo DIGMONGS Credit Cddffiauewt REDUCES 
Yy te ee ly ow —_ wey Bn delivery, blan 3 monshiy 40 DAYS FREE TR l AL BOTH. 
payments. Catalogue free ritetoday. Es 
James Bergman De pt. C—37 Maiden Lane, New York, U. 8. A. Se confident am I that simply wearing it will permanently 
a | remove allsuperfiuous flesh, that I mail it free, without deposit. 
When you see your shapeliness speedily returning, I know you 
1 0 PENNIES LEAD will buy it. Try itat myexpense. Write to-day. 
PROF. BURNS 1300C Broadway,N.Y. 
10 MEN TO CURED to STAY CURED 
-_— es oe No relapse. No return of 
choking spells or other asth- 
matic symptoms. W hetzel 
MAKE $32,034.81 Seite atimeat "ap 
5 we — 4 bent U. S. medical authorities as ENT 
Frome t¢permancnt FREE TEST TREATMENT 
See the fortunes made with Strange Invention. including medicines, prepared for anyone giving full descrip- 
Of this sum Korstad (Farmer) made $2,212.13 in tion isdresss FEA NK WHETZEL, Me outerers, 
2 weeks; Zimmerman (Farmer) $3,856 in 39 . 
p Beg Ameen (Artist) $2,481.68 in 60 days. Be td) Fores uliding. Chi 
No wonder, Cashm . pal ae A 4 “e can't : ; 
sell your goods, couldn't se read in a famine.” ‘ os 
But listen! Rasp ( agent) mete ,685 in 73 days; W A S J E S U S G O D? 
Jae Chee (eoiciton) $4,000; Resets (oor | | and other Unitarian Publications SENT FREE. 
veyor) $2,800; Hoard (Doctor) $2,200; Address FIRST CHURCH, cor. Marlboro and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Hart $2,000. This wonderful opportu 
nity heretofore enjoyed by only a limited | y 
number now open to all. Hurrah! Hun STAGE BEAU POSES 
dreds already getting rich. You can too. Entrancing, Full-length “Stage 
why not. Experience don’t matter. A) Beauty” and “‘Follies of 1909” 25¢ 
a 


AUTOMATIC 
APPLICATOR 


len’s Bath Apparatus gives every home Poses in Rich Colors, 12 Inches 

a bathroom for $5. Think of it! Ener High, Only . . 

gizes water, cleanses almost automatic 

ally, no plumbing. Could anything be Also, 4 Catchy Athletic Girl Tintin. in Colors, 
more popular? It’s irresistible. Reese 25c. All reproduced in rich colors, showing the 


grace, life and heosty of the originals exactly as 
they are. The latest craze. 


Just the Thing for Your “Den” 

W. d the full of t Posters id, 
with iitetrations of 96 other “nifty” “pas 
your “‘den,"’ for only 50c., coin, stamps or 
order. Send at once. Money back if not sa’ 

FREE— Send 50c. for the four “‘Stage re 
and four Athletic Girl Posters at once, and we will 
— free, a clever drawing ““The Bachelor's 


saw 60 people—sold 55, result $320. 
“Sell 8 out of 10 houses’’ writes Ma- 
roney. LET US START YOU as 
agent, salesman, manager, cash or 
credit plan, all or spare time. 
Caution—This ad. won't appear again. Territory going 
fast. Risk 1 cent now—a postal—for free book, proofs, 
and remarkable offer. 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO., 1511 Allen Bldg., Toledo, 0. 


‘* Lucky I answered your ad.’’"—A. P. Lodewick, Me. 












GORDON ART CO., Dept. A4, New York City 
| _— Speeial:—4 | Baliet Dancers, mounted 9x14, 500 


























FLASH LIKE GENUINE —Day or Night 


You can own a Diamond equal in brilliancy to any genuine stone at one-fortieth 

the cost. REMEMBER, A REAL GEM OR SPARKLING BEAUTY, DAY 
AND NIGHT, AT 1-40th THE COST, not chemically manufactured, but actually minedand cu 
like GENUINE DIAMONDS. 

BARODA DIAMONDS —SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS 

Acknowledged by many users the best ever seen—Stand acid test—Expert examination—We guaran- 
tee them. OUR MOTTO: SEE THEM FIRST, THENPAY. Therefore, let us send you a 14-K. 
Solid Gold through and through Tiffany styse Stud or Ring set with fine 1-2 carat size Baroda Dia- 
mond. Special! price of Stud, $3.60; Ring. $5.24; by express C. O. D. subjecttoexamination. We take 
the risk, you simply judge and acc eptit ifyou like it. Catalogue Free, and Patent Ring Measure for 


taking exact si ize includedfor five two-cent stamps. The Company, Dept. AA, 838 8. State St. Chicago. it. 
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Rate:—$1.50 per line—cash with order. 
Forms for the De cam ber issue will close Novembe 





THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


No advertisement of less than 4 or more than 12 lines accepted. 
r6thby which time order, copy and remittance must be in our hands, 
HE RED BOOK CORPORATION. 158-164 State street, Chicago, Ill. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WHY NOT START A PERMANENT BUSINESS? 
We as manufacturers start you and furnish everything. 





No canvassing. Three simple successful Mail Order 
plans to keep our factories busy. We coach you and 
show you how to get business. You pay us in three 
months and make big profits. Spare time to start. Write 
today for positive proof. Pease Mfg. Co., 887 Pease 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

BE YOUR OWN BOSS: Start Mail-Order Business 








at home; devote whole or spare time. We tell you how; 
very good profits. Everything furnished. No Catalog 
outfit proposition. For “Starter” and FREE particulars 
address, R. B. Krueger Co., 155 | Wash. St., ., Chicago, , Til. 

BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS i in 2 years. Let us start 
you in the collection business. No capital needed ; big 
field. We teach secrets of collecting money refer busi- 


ness to you. Write today for Free Pointers and new plans. 
American Collecting Service, 21 State St. Detroit, Mich. 


BEFORE you start in the Mail —o Business or 
for information, drop us a card: we 


pay any one money 
will send free of charge 2 books on the Mail Order Busi- 


ness. Murphy Mfg. Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 

START A PAYING BUSINESS AT HOME:—Our 
plan positively successful. My valuable free baoklet ex- 
plains fully. Big opportunity on anyone. Send today 
without fail. W Ww. . B. FOOT ITE, ox 155, Muskegon, Mich. 

$100 WILL EARN $25 TO $507 PER WEEK USING 


New Write 


Mich. 


my system and Vending Machines. quick 
for pen. 


CAILLE, 1355 Second Ave., 
START legitimate 
your own: possibilities 
profits; conducted by anyone. 
feat everything; sell you 
show you how, on small investment. Write for free book- 
let and sample cat. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
$35 to $45 A WEEK wit: King Vending Machines. 
Can be handled in spare time. Less than $10 capital 
necessary. Write today for our mes King Vending 


Detroit, 


mail-order mercantile business of 
unlimited; cash orders, good 

We print your catalogs, 
merchandise at wholesale; 











Machine Co., 652 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio; 
| WILL furnish capital for promoting good patent, 
franchise for public utility, or other good enterprise. 


Must come well recommended. Address P. L. Gallagher, 


Prudential Bldg., Newark, 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketehes, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Minstrel Material, Speakers, Jokes, Tableaux, Drills, Mu- 
sical Pieces, Entertainments for all Occ asions, Make-Up- 
Goods. Catalog _ Free. T.S. Denison, eae Dept. 31, Chicago. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE . of Professional and 


Amateur Plays, Vaudeville Skevches, Minstrel Jokes, II- 
lustrated Pantomimes, Monologues, Recitations, Make-up 
Materials, etc. Dick & F itzgeral« l, , 19 2 Ann | St. Ne w York. 





HELP WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE 


START NOW and take orders among your neighbors 
for reliable jewelry, novelties and extensively advertised 
tableware. Our beautiful catalog illustrating 1000 holiday 
articles and our valuable book of salesmanship are FREE. 
You need no experience—risk nothing. Goods sent by 
prepaid express—safe delivery and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. We furnish samnles and give you large commis- 
sions or premiums of watches, diamonds and jewelry, 
also extra presents. Write for catalog. ’. Holmes 





& Co., Manufacturing Jewelers, 10 Broad St., Provi- 
dence, os - 

AGENTS GET BUSY. OUR BIG XMAS Money- 
Makers are Winners, Just out—attractive assortment of 


perfumes, cold creams, sachet, soap, 
have the flash that gets the money. 1 to 6 sales in every 
home. 100% to 300%, profit. Buy from the Manufac- 
turer and save money. GET BUSY for the Holiday rush. 
Each day’s delay means $10 lost. Write now for exclusive 


etc., with premiums 


territory and profit-sharing plan. Davis Soap Co., 23 
Union | Park : Ct., , Chicago. 

AGENTS :— IF | I KNEW YOUR NAME, I would 
send you our $2.19 sample outfit free this very min-* 


ute. Let me start you in a 
do not need one cent of capital. 
50 per cent profit. Credit 
paid. Chance to win $500. in gold extra. E very man and 
woman should write me for free outfit. JAY BLACK 
Pres., 16 BEVERLY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

~ WE WANT A LADY to introduce and sell the Great 
La Belto Corset. Exclusive territory given to right party. 
The La Belto is strictly high grade and its wearing quali- 
ties are unexcelled. It _ the only corset that will pro- 
duce a flat stomach effec 

THE M. & ‘Kk. 


profitable business. You 
Experience unnecessary. 
given. Premiums. F reight 











CORSET CO., 





COINS, STAMPS Etc. 
COIN'S, Stamps and Paper Money wanted. Highest 
cash prices paid. Satisfaction assured record 25 years’ square 
dealing. Send stamp for illustrated circular. Get posted 


and make money quickly. Von Bergen the Coin Dealer, 
Dept. R, Boston, Mass. 

$5.10 Paid For Rare Date 1853 ¢ Or iarters. $10 for a 
cent. Keep money dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
for New Illustr: ated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean 


Desk 4, Le Roy, 


Clarke Co. 
CORRESPONDENCE “INSTRUCTION 


PARAGON Shorthand. Learned in 1 week. Valuable 
invention by expert stenographer; not mere theorist. 
Speed capacity beyond reach of hand. Easiest to read. 
Paragon Shorthand Institute, 1400 Camp, New Orleans, La. 

LEARN TO DRAW, constant demand for artists of 
ability. We teach cartooning, caricaturing and illustrating 
by mail. Write for course of ee and prize compe- 
tition. Nat’l School of Caric ature, 3 World B Idg., N. Y. 


FOR THE ae 


DEAF PEOPLE. Head noises can be stopped and 
normal hearing permanently restored in cases of catarrhal 
deafness by the MASS. ACON, a scientific electrical mas- 
sage for the inner ear. Enables your ears to do their 
own work without dependence on any mechanical device. 
Endorsed by physicians everywhere. Thousands in suc- 
cessful one. Vrite for free booklet. 

fASSACON SALES COMP. ANY, 
Suite 853, 


your fortune. _ 














534 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
THE ACOUSTICON MAKES THE DEAF F HEAR 
INSTANTLY. No trumpet, unstghtly or cumbersome 


Special instruments for Theatres and 
successful use throughout the Country. 
with the endorsement of those you know, free. 
TUR _—— Pres’t., General Acoustic Co., 1267 


New York City. 


apparatus. 
Churches. In 
Booklet, 
K. G. 


205 Mechanic St. JACKSON, MICH. 

1218 of our men average $6.92 profit per day selling 
si W EAR-EVER” aluminum specialties. Few of these 
men had any previous selling experience. Work made 
pleasant by our 175 page Instruction Book. No door ta 
door canvassing. Let us show you what others have 
done. Address Desk 48, Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED — Splendia 
income assured right man to act as our Representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. 
No soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a man in your section to get into a big paying 
business without capital and become independent for life. 
Write at once for particulars. Ac _~— 
E. R. MARDEN, Pr 
THE NAT’L CO-OP. REAL EST ATE Cco., 
Marden Blidg., Washington, - 
AGENTS and DEALERS. | Big money 
Peary Puzzle to individuals, stores, 
uminum. Great advertising novelty. 
Send 10c for sample and 
Co., 555 Gardener Bldg... 


AGENTS WANTED—A rare opportunity 
self for a high class salesman to 
utility needed on every street, 
as well as halls and churches. 
or straight purchase plan. 
12 W. Michigan St. 

WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, (¢ 
riers, Postoffice Clerks. Examinations 
vember 17th. $600 to $1400 yearly. 
coming. Candidates coached free. 
Franklin Institute, Dent. L, 57 

CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are paid well for 
easy work; examinations soon. Expert advice, sample 
questions and Booklet 12, describing positions & telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure them free. Write now. 
Ww ashington Civil Service School, Washington, D. C 








Suite 113, 








selling Cook- 
manufacturers. Al- 
Liberal commission. 
particulars. Novelty Supply 
Utica, N 





presents it- 
handle an article of 
in every home and store 
Substantial commissions 


STANDARD CHICAGO, 





Car- 
everywhere No- 
10000 ap pointments 
Write immediately. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


City 











Broadway, 
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~ HELP WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE Continued 

WANTED—A MANUFACTURER’S LOCAL REP- 
RESENTATIVE. Must have some salesmanship ability 
and consider his services worth not less than $125.00 a 
month. An unusual opportunity for the right man. Ad- 


dress, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 


American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. 54, Lemont, _ Tih. 





BIG money easily made fitting eyeglasses. Write to- 
day for free “Booklet 53.” Tells how. Easy to learn, 
fest and easiest money making .business. National 


Optical College, St. Louis. 


NEW ART- -Fascinating, , rapid money maker. You 
can decorate china, burnt wood, pillow taps, anything, 
plain or colored photos. No talent required. Information 
for stamp. E. I. Vallance Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


$5 to $10 a day, is what my agents are earning, , selling 
my wonderful Button! 10le Gauge Knife, absolutely the 
best and quickest 25c seller ever handled by agents; every 
woman buys one. 15 other articles, all necessities and 
rapid money makers. Big offer for house to house agents 
only. A. M. YOU NG & CO., 14 Young’s Bldg., Chicago. 

CIVIL SERVICE government positions are very de- 
sirable for young people. Full information and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service Commission free. Col- 
umbian Correspondence College, Was shington, D. Cc. 








SALESMAN Wanted to handle an exceptionally at- 
tractive real estate and timber proposition, which can be 
sold on annual, semi-annual or monthly installments. We 
furnish inquiries and good strong literature. Capable, ag- 
gressive and energetic man can make a very desirable con- 
nection with the largest and strongest house in its line in 
the country. Sacramento Valley r Imp. Co., St. Louis, Ma 

STOP, “WOMEN AND ME _ Hurry! Seven new use- 
ful fast sellers. 30 others to select from. sig profits. 
Write for $2.00 FREE offer and particulars. Fair Mfg. 
Co., Box 216, Racine, Wis. 

$3.00 TO $5.00 A DAY! A snap to live men who 
want to do soliciting and callecting for portraits with a 
chance in a short time to get into business for themselves. 
Write for SPECIAL OFFER to wide awake men who 


mean business. 
D. F. ORANGE, Megr., | 
Dept. 1167, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


$150.00 worth of goods FREE; free advertising to sell 
them, and $60 expense allowance first month, to start you 
as Manager for big Chicago mail order house. Address 
PRESIDENT, 1271 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 

“LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at home; 
$10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent prepaid 
to reliable women. Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 103, Phila., Pa. 
AGENTS WANTE D—Big | Money! No « experience e re- 
quired. Portraits, Bromides, Photo Pillow Tops, 30c. 
Frames at our factory prices; credit given. Catalogue 
and samples FREE. Dept. 5R, RITTER ART STUDIO, 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. WH %: 
AGENTS WANTED in every county to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month nw be made. Write for 


























terms. Novelty Cutlery Co., No. 84 Bar St., Canton, O. 
TRAVELING SALESME N earn $1000 to $3000 year- 
ly. Write for free book “How Salesmen Succeed.” 


Graduates assisted to positions with reliable firms. 
Bradstreet System, Dept. 358, Rochester, N. Y. 

SALESMEN: Anything can be successfully ~ sold by 
“Psychological Sale smanship.” A startling book endorsed 
bv business leaders. 100 minutes fascinating and profit- 
able reading. Send 25c for oavenes author’s copy to A. 
H. Vandenberg, 92 Be Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—TADIES to sell and make shields; material furnished. 
Send stamped envelope full particulars. Dept. R. R., 

MUTUAL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
Chicago. __ 

—AGENTS—Send for free c copy of “The Thomas Agent.” 
Filled with money-making plans, no license tax decision 
of Supreme Court, pointers and experience of thousands 
of successful agents. No matter what you are now sell- 
ing, or even if you have never sold anything before, you 
should have a free sample at once. Address, J. M. Finch, 

Editor, 166 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. ms au 
MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES or 
for newspapers. Spare time or regular work. You can 
earn from $100 to $500 monthly. Send for free booklet; 
tells how. Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


“PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, — 

PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three books for in- 
ventors mailed on_receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. 
& A. B. Lacey, Dept. 77, Washington, D. C. Estab. 
1869. 
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PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
ONE CLIENT MADE $85,000 LAST YEAR 
Our free books tell WHAT TO INVENT and HOW 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT; Write for thera. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent-ability. We adver- 
tise your patent for sale free. 

WOODWARD & CHANDLEE, Registered Attorneys, 
1206 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. Send sketch for 
free report as to patentability. GUIDE BOOK, WHAT 
TO INVENT, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
$1,000,000 offered for inventions. Patents advertised 
free in the World’s Progress; sample free. EVANS, 

WILKENS & CO., 851 F St., Washington, D. C 
PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $100,000 offered for one in- 
vention ; $8,500 for another. Book “‘How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Patent ob- 
tained or Fee Returned. We advertise your patent for 
sale at our expense. Established 15 years. Chandlee - 
Chandlee, Patent Attys., 911 F St. Washington, D. C 








PATENTS. Books free. Rates png His ches 
references. Best services. I PROCURE PATENTS 
THAT PROTECT. WATSON E. COLEMAN, 

612 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





POPULAR MUSIC 

YOUR WORDS TO MY MUSIC may bring you for- 
tune and fame, and my FREE booklet, “Fame and For- 
tune in Song Writing,” tells you how and when. Send 
Song Poem for an TZ and receive one of my own 
popular compositions FREE. Glenn W. Ashley, 5923-25 
State St., Chicago. ‘ 

~ SONG-POEMS Made Valuable. Send yours and get 
Full Particulars. Criticism and Advice absolutely FREE. 
With the right kind of Music your Poem may prove a 
big hit. My music doubles your royalty profits. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 15 years’ reputation. Arthur A. Penn, 
34 Daly’s Theatre Bldg., N. Y 

SONG WRITERS—COMPOSERS—Send us your song 
lyrics, melodies or complete songs. Immediate publica- 
tion guaranteed if possess sing merit. We publish “Blue 
Bell” and other big successes. The F. B. Haviland Pub. 
Co., Dept. G, Broadway and 37th Street, New York. 


REAL ESTATE 
FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS.—Official 112-page 
book, “Government Lands,” describes available sections 
in every county and state. A million acres open now. 
How to get a homestead, irrigated farm, etc. Price 25c 
postpaid. Webb Pub. Co., (Sta. L.) St. Paul, Minn. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy taught at home in the shortest time. The 
Omnigraph Automatic Transmitter combined with Stand- 
ard Key Sounder. Sends your telegraph messages at any 
speed just as an expert would. 5 styles $2 up. Circular 
free. Omnigraph Co., 39C Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


TELEGRAPH Y—Taught quickly. R.R. wire in school. 
Living expenses earned. Graduates assisted. Corres- 
pondence course if desired. Catalog fiee Dedge’s Insti- 
tute of Telegraphy, 35th St.. Valparaiso, Ind. Est. 1874. 


TYPEWRITERS 

make, each entirely rebuilt and re- 
finished, guaranteed satisfactory or may be returned. II- 
lustrated list free. Agent’s discounts. Typewriter Clear- 
ing House Co., 82 Duane St., New York. 

TYPEWRITERS. All makes, Caligraphs $6; Ham- 
mond, Densmore $10; Remington $1: 2; Oliver $24; Un- 
derwood $30. 15 days free trial & year’s guarantee. Har- 
lem Typewriter Ex., Dept. B12, 217 W. 12 o St., N.Y. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ICA. Lowest Prices—Easiest Terms Rented Anywhere 
—applying Rent on Price. “Visible” writers, Olivers, Un- 
derwoods, etc., or standard Remington, Smith-Premier, 
etc. Write for catalogue 25. TYPEWRITER EMPOR: 
IUM, (Established 1892) 92-94 Lake St., t., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HAIR GROWS when our Vacu-1m Cap is used a few 
minutes daily. Sent on 60 days FREE trial at our ex- 
pense. No Drugs or Electricity. Stops falling hair. 
Cures Dandruff. Postal brings illustrated booklet. Mod- 
ern Vacuum Cap | Co., 596 Barclay - Blk., Denver, ', Colo, 

20 cents worth Spruce Gum 10c. For 10) cents 1 we will 
send 20 cents worth of the pureet Spruce Gum in just 
the right_size for chewing. Gathered from woods of 
Maine. G. H. Fox, Bangor, Me. 

BROMIDE ENLARGEME NTS.—Special Xmas Offer 
to Amateur Photographers. A 11x14 Bromide enlarge- 
merit from any negative for 50c. This offer is limited. Send 
at once. Negative will be returned unharmed. Agents 
__wanted. W. W. Austin, 46 Bagley ‘Ave., Detroit, , Mich. 

















Typewriters ever 
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|  “GURE YOURSELF 
BY ELECTRICITY” 


New Book -—Illustrated from Life — 
Sent FREE to all who write. 


Write to-day for our new Free Book — “Cure Yourself by 
Electricity”—lIllustrated with photos from life. Shows how the 
New Home Batteries cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia. Lumbago 
Headache, Insomnia, Constipation and all nerve affections and 
diseases arising from sluggish circulation; also how they affo 
electric baths and beauty massage without cost at home. 


THIS 










EXPRESS 
PREPAID 
Every Home Should Have a Home Battery. | 
We send our batteries Prepaid withouta cent in advance (prices 61.06 

@d up) andallow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. Write for our Book> 


DETROIT MEDICAL BATTERY CO., 
1196 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. 
Press $5. Larger $18. Rotary $60. 
Save money. Print for others, big 
es. All easy, rules sent. Write 

meer for press catalog, TYPE, pa- 





nm = 
THE PRESS CO., Hertéen, Conn. 


Hair Like This 
A. § Be 


for Baldness, Dandruff, Gray Hair 
etc., at my own expense. It will sur- 
prise and delight you. Writeto dayto 
WM. CHAS. KEENE, President, 
Lorrimer Institute, | 
Dept. 2622, Behiqece, Md. 


























No. 163 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold 
Tiffany, $10.00 Beicher, $15.00 
: No. 103 1Kt. Gem Sol.d Gold Stud $10.00 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING 

These gems are Chemical White Sapphires and can't be told 
from diamonds except by an expert. So hard they can't be filed, 
so will wear forever and retain brilliancy. We want you to see 
these gems—we will pay all expenses for you to see them. 

OUR PROPOSITION—We will send you either rings or stud il- 
lustrated—by express C.O.D. all charges prepaid—with privilege of 
examination. If you like it, paythe express man—if you don't, return 
it to him and it won't cost you acent, Fair proposition, isn'’tit? All 
mounted in solid gold, diamond mountings, ©” Send@ for Booklet. 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO. P.0. Box 2411 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Fighting 


the Trust.!! 


Prices 
Eclipsed at Last! 


An absolutely first-class high- 

: grade watch at a price within 
the reach of the people—The Burlington Special 
No-Trust Watch. 

The World's Masterpiece of watch manufacture—the 
Burlington Spectui—now gold direct to the public at its 
rock-bottom, no-trust price (and besides without middle- 
men’s profits). 


We do not care what it costs>"o7" "> 
dependent line and so we are making the most sweeping, 
baffling offer ever made on watches. 





Some trusts are legal and some are not. We do not say 
that the watch trust is iliegal; but we do say ines the 
methods of the gens factories in making ‘ ‘contracts” with 
dealers to uphold double prices on watches is very un- 
fair—unfair to us and unfair to you. Hence our direct 
offer in the Burlington at the very same price the Whole- 
sale Jeweler must pay. 


This is your Me iy OW—while this great no- 
trust offer lasts—get the t watch made xnywhere at 
one-third the prise of other high-grade watches. Fur- 
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thermore, in order to fight the Trust most wes 
we even allow terms of $2.50 a month on our 
finest a sible payments a w 2 
rock-bottom price, identical price the 
Wholesale jeweler ‘oost pay. 


Watch Book on request oy, $ 


Now do not miss this 


opportunity. At least we & 
want you to know about os 
WATCHES and WATCH 

PRICES. Write Today. 


tal or letter cS Pg” a 
Send a postal or le’ <> y 
or simply mail coupon $33" ° 


without sending a letter 
and get the free 


BURLINGTON 
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Sanford Fountain Pen $1.00 


Everyone who uses a pen ought to know about the Sanford 


able improvement in fountain pens Office Men—Book-keepers 
—Shorthand Writers use and endorse it enthusiastically. 


“Don’t Drop a Drop of Ink” 


It is made of best hard rubber, in 3 
styles, chased, plain barrel and short- 
hand size—Gives a smooth steady 
flow of ink—Positiveiy will not 
leak or dropink. Pens can Z 
be changed easily. , 


Pocket 


Chp 
10c 
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en . 
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THE SANFORD PEN CO., Inc. 





USES A STUB OR ANY STEEL PEN 


Pen, which uses any steel pen. Patented Feb. 25, 1908. A remark: 


days—test it thoroughly. After 10 days trial, if you are satisfied, send 
us the regular price, $1.00—if not, return the pento us. Thisshowshow ‘much 


delible pencils. All parts hard rubber—dus' 
Including set of indelible leads. AGENTS WA? TED EVERYWHE RE. Send for Booklet. 


















Fountain 10 DAYS 


FREE TRIAL 


The price of the Sanford Fountain Pen fs 
$1.00—a pen of the highest quality at a very low 
price. We know that it is equal, if not superior, to any 
high-priced pen made. We are willing to prove this to 
you. Mail us one of your favorite steel pens, and we 
will send you a complete Sanford Fountain Pen postpaid. Try it10 
















haveinit. Isn't thisafairoffer? You be the judge. Satisfaction 


nford Manifolding Pencil 1s a great convenience for users of In- 
roof—no stained fi Price 50c postpaid, 








683 East 105th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A- 














The most valuable crop in the world. 
Easily grown throughout the U. 8. 
and Canada. Room in your garden 
to grow thousands of dollars’ west. 
Roots and Seeds for _, Send 4 


for postage and ast ar booklet A-R telling all about i 
OWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Soplin, Mo 





BILLIARD“ POOL 
Table $4 Down 


$1.00 Down puts into your home any 
Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month 
pays balance. Higher priced Tables on 
correspondingly easy terms. We supply 
all cues, balls, etc., free. 


Become an Expert at Home 


ry BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND P< Ot 
3LE is a scientifically buil t Combination Tab! 
bs apted for the most expert pl ay. It may be set on 


your dining-room or library table, or mounted on legs 
orstand. When notin use it may be set aside out of 
the way. 


NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first installment 
we will ship Table. Play on it one week. If un- 
satisfactory return it, and we will refund 
money. Write to-day for catalogue. 








| LE AR TELEGRAPHY 


BOCKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 
Anyone can jeoen it easily in a few weeks. We are 


unabie to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
book keepers and stenographers. No charge for tuition 
until position is secured. rite today for particulars, 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
825 [pstitute Building, - Kalamazoo, 


priceson TYPEWRITERS 


in the United States 
For one-half to two-thirds less than the cost of 





new machines we sell slightly used typewriters 
thoroughly rebuilt and guaranteed food as new. 
Write for catal g of bargain prices. Surprising values 
in Smith Premiers, Remingtons and Fay Sholes. 
We ship machines for approval to any point in the 





VU. S. and rent machines anywhere. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 416 Baldwin Bldg., Chicago 


(jp VM UMMA ips 
= an ae 


system I can make an expert penman of you by mail I also 
| teach Book-keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students as 
| instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish to become a better 
penman, write me. I will send you FREE one of my Favorite 
Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 


Cc. ' W. RANSOM, 3885 Euclid Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 


FREE UBY 




















WRITE AT ONCE Remarkable Offer ! 
For Genuine Native 
Arizona Ruby Don’t Miss It! 
We will scn4 it to you absolutely FREE prepaid, to introduce our genuine 
Mexican Diamonds. These Diamonc!s exactly resemble finest genuine 1 lue- 


white Diamonds, stand acid tests, are cut by experts, brilliancy guaranteed 
permanent, and yet we sell at 1-10 the cost. Best people wear them, 

SPECIAL OFFER—For 50c deposit, as guarantee of g od faith, we send on 
approval, registered, either ‘4 or 1 carat Mexican Diamond at special price. 
Money back if desired. UWlustrated Catalog FREE. Write today and 





, THE E. T. BURROWES CO.,102Spring St., Portland, Me. 


HOW YOU CAN 


£ 











for illu 
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AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 600 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


get Ruby FREE. 
| MEXICAN DIAMOND IMP. CO., Dept. ES 11, Las Cruces, New Mex 





















One box bal! alley costing $150, took in $513 the first 
fifty-one days at Sullivan, Indiana. Two other alleys 
costing $365, took in $1,372.95 in five months. Four large 
alleys costing $840, took in $1,845.20 in fifty-nine days, more 
than $900 a month. Why notstart in this business in your own 
town? Both men and women go wild with enthusiasm; bringtheir 
friends, form clubs and play for hours. Playersset pinswith ever— 
in boy toemploy. Alleys can be set up or taken down quickly. Write 
strated booklet explaining EASY PAYMENT PLAN. Send for it today 
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Buy Men’s Stylish Fall and Win- 
w ter Suits and Overcoats direct 
from our factory by mail, for 


@ We require no security, 
=~! and trust any honest — 
anywhere in the United 
States. We send sm 
on approval--you "t pay 
a penny till you get the 
clothes and 
factory—then pay — a 
week. Weare 
Credi i 


tClothiers in theworld. 
Send to-day for our 


FRE line of stylish Fall 


and Winter samples, self-measure- 
ment blank, tape, and full particu- 
lars of our convenient payment plan, 
allfree. Commer. rating, $1,000,000 


@ MENTER & ,~0M 
MROSENBECO. 


614 Cox Building, ROE Sd 
ae - ————— 


000710.000 xix 


IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 



















Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and broker- 

age company in America. Representatives are making $3,000 


opportunities open te YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
presentoccupation. Our co-operative department will give you 
i] more choice, salable property to handle than any other insti- 

tution in the-world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page buvk, free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY. 
A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health, This knowl- 
edge does not come intelligent- 
ly of itself, nor correctly from 
ordinary every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(/llustrated) 


by William H. Walling. A. M.,M. D., imparts in a clear, 
wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 4 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. : 
Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions"’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 721 Perry Bidg., PHILA, PA. 


Weteach you by mail every branch of the Real Fstate, General 


te $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent 


MAGAZINE _ THE 













3239 Reaner Block, Chicago 
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y= faupassant 


This is the original American and English 
copyrighted complete edition, absolutely un- 
expurgated, in English of this great French 
writer, translated from the Original Manuscripts 
by linguists of literary distinction. Wonderful 
Critical Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French 
Academy. 


Tales of Realism—Rare 
Oriental and Parisian Studies 


De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there 
could be no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable or so con- 
temptible, so lofty or so low as to be unworthy of chronicling—no 
groove of human virtue or fault, success or failure, wisdom or folly 
that did not possess its own peculiar psychological aspect and 
therefore demanded analysis. 

Robust in imagination and fired with natural passion, his cho- 
logical curiosity kept him true to human pature, while at the same 
time his mental eye when fixed upon the most ordinary phases of 
human conduct, could see some new motive or eapesh of things 
hitherto unnoticed by the careless crowd. 

His dramatic instinct was cnpreney powerful. He seems to select 
unerringly the one thing in which the soul of the scene is prisoned, 
and, ing that his keynote, gives a picture in words which haunts 
the memory like a strain of music. 

These marvelous quaint, delicious stories should be a part of ev 
library. Here are given tales of travel and adventure, of mystery 
and dread,of strange medical experiences,of love and lust,of comedy, 
and pathos that hovers upon the borders of comedy,and of tragedy, 


More Realistic Than Balzac. More 
Entertaining Than The Arabian Nights 


a. a el Mi, Md, Mn J ee 
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** Maupassant was ¢A¢ painter of humanity in words. Without 
hatred, without love, without anger, without pity, merciless as 
fire, immutable as fate, he holds 4 mirror up to life without 
attempting judgment. Anatole fe 
Member of the Freneh Academy. 





Seventeen Beautiful Volumes of Delightful Reading 


consisting of over 5,500 , printed from a new cast of French 
Elzevir type—elegant and clear—on pure white antique shell 
finished paper, made especially for this edition. Pages have kle 
ed and liberal margins. There are thirty illustrations from 
original drawings. The books are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum 
De Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and gold title label, silk 
headbands and gold tops. 


We reserve the right to withdraw this offer or raise 
the price without notice. 


OUR GUARANTEE: Only one complete edition has ever been 
* published in English, and the prices 
have been beyond the reach of butafew. After many months of 
ceaseless endeavor, we succeeded in securing the ris ht to publish 
a limited number of sets, and offer them, for introductory pure 
poses only, at the remarkably low price of $24.00 a set, on 
small monthly installments. A strictly subscription set—$51 
value. Thus it is within the means of all. We have also 
arranged to send these beautiful books, all express 
vhar Prepaid, and allow you the privilege of 
ten days’ examination. If they are not as 
represented, or unsatisfactory, return them 
at our expense. CAN ANY OFFER 
BE MORE FAIR? 


COUPON SAVES 50%. 
You run no risk— 
MAIL IT NOW. 


The Werner 















Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Please send 
me, charges pre- 
paid, for examina- 
tion, the complete 
works of Guy de Man- 

passant, in venteen 
(17) Volumes, bound in 

Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth. 
f! satisfactory, I will remit 
you $2.0) at once and $2.00 rer 
month for eleven (11) months. If 
not satisfactory, I will advise you 
within 10 days. 15 














Company 














AKRON, O. 


Red Box 11-9 
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S NO man ever shaved with a dull blade but wished 
) he could strop it. The torturing pull, the smarting face, 
is convincing argument that stroping is absolutely essential; but 
the knack is too subtle for most men to acquire. 

The Spira-strop has the knack. No skill, no experience, no effort, is 


necessary. Your daughter could strop a blade with it while you were 
lathering your face. 


Insert a Spira-blade —wheel the Spira-strop over any convenient surface — 
that’s all. The spiral sweeps the blade from heel to point, produces the 
keenest edge, and leaves no dull spots. It guarantees a prime blade 


\ 
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. 

. 

every time you shave. nv 
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The Spira-holder has many new and valuable features you'll be 
glad to know about. The booklet tells. 


The complete standard Spira-kit contains the Spira-strop, Spira- 

holder, both triple silver plated, and six Spira-blades— enough 

to last for six years, in leather-covered steel box that fits the 

pocket, $5.00 wherever razors are sold. Combination Kit 

contains Spira-strop, Spira-holder, and six Spira-blades, brush 
soap. 

Standard and combination kit also in 


















quadruple gold plate. Send for the Spira-book; cf in- 
terest toself-shavers. If you mention your dealer’s name 
\ we will include a 25 cent stick of Spira-shaving soap. 


, 
) LESLIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
\) 27 Spira Building, 12 Medford St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Success of 
MAKAROFF 
RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 


has brought out a host of imitations. If 
you ever tried one of them you probably haven't 
much use for a Russian cigaret. A lot of people 
have asked for Makaroffs and gotten something 
else—not always the dealer's fault, because we 
haven't been able to supply everybody until now. 
Now there’s no excuse for the dealer. He has 
them or can get them instanter from his jobber. 
Say “MAKAROFF” to your dealer today 
and treat yourself to a clean, pure smoke of real 


tobacco and nothing else. 
Plain, cork-tip or mouthpiece. Fifteen Cents and a Quarter. 





We willsend for your 
approval a genuine 4% Karat, come 
mercial white, perfect diamond 
in any style 14 karat solid gold 

mounting, express presald. for 
; $30—$5 Town and $3 per month; 
“MA \\ ora 36 Karat diamond of like qual- 


“W})\ ity for $60; $10 down and $5 per 
= month. 



























If you are interested in areliable 
watch, we offeragentleman’s 0. F. 
12, 16, or 18 size, or lady’s 6 size, 
plain or engraved, 20eyear guar- 
anteed gold filled case, fitted with 
=. genuine Elgin or Waltham move- 
. _ ment at $12.50; $3 down, $1.50 
permonth. With hunting case $16.75. 


Write to-day for free eatalog No. K38. Remit first payment with order 
or have goods sent by prepaid express (. 0. D. for your inspection 


Herbert L.Josephé Coll 


rs—Watch Jobbers 
te Street, Chicago. 


















































Diamond |! 
217-219 (k33) Sta 
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PLAYING CARDS 


— Gold Edges 


NEW DESIGNS 


90 Picture Backs 
LARGE INDEXES 


mers yY CLe. 


PLAYING CARDS 
The Most Durable 
25° Card Made. 


vy 
THE US Pleo CARD CO) 


ICYCLE 


. 
GIRDER BACK ies 


OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES 
HOYLE UP TO DATE 


Ane) Sold Than All 
ere Combined 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW 


NECTAR OF THE GODS 
QUALITY UNEQUALED 
EXCELLENCE UNSURPASSED 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Nosels. fe afés 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, 
Scle Agents fur United States. 
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a» Strips 
Turning the knob releases the bristles in strips. 


every single bristle can be reached for cleaning. 


Rubbing one strip through another a few times cleans 
the bristles clean, Washing the strips in hot, soapy water 


Then 


| gives you a brush that is clean and sanitary. 


The parts clamp together. There can be no looseness or 
rattle, Fhe bristles are set in wood—no metal to turn them 
green, You don’t throw away a By-Town when the bristles 
become worn. Just slip in new strips, Thus 
your brush is always new. 

The By-Towa has the finest quality of 
imported bristles. Nowhere else can you 
get the quality of bristles that you do ina 
By-Town. Other brushes are sold on the 
appearance of the backs. We give 
vou an everlasting back, far superior 
bristles, easily removed for cleaning. 


Write for booklet, or better still, 
send us $1.50 for our standard No. 16, 
large, long handled, mapoesne finish 
white bristle brush. You do not have to 
keep it unless you are thoroughly pleased. 
If you send the brush back within 30 
=. we will return your money at 








Cleaning a By-Town 


BY-TOWN, Inc., 18 River St., Aurora, Ii. 
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‘49 T0°90 A WEEK TO AGENTS 


EASIEST, QUICKEST SELLING INVENTION ON THE MARKET 
First advertisement appeared in Literary Digest May 15, sold 514 besides starting 15 lawyers, 
19 preachers and 100 others as agents; Making $45.00 to $90.00 Weekly. 

Cost $15,000 toperfect. puti's rent now. SHAVING MEN DELIGHTED: bay eagerly, 


Recommended by bankers, merchants, railroad men. Every man a customer, no matter what his posi- 
tion isin life. No agent so far has made less than $25.00 a week, others as high as $102.50 a week. 
Trimbal, Ohio, sold 148 in two weeks. Jamison, Penn., made $72.00 first seven days.. M. Quinn, Mich. 
cleared $25.00 in three days. You may become a leader; may pass the present top notcher. Amyway sen 
a postal. Writetoday. Every man can bea Suc- 
cessful Salesman. ad our offer to agents£g~ 


then write; that’s all, and we will return to you 
the best and most liberal proposition you ever $1 00 OFFER FREE 
ey f ho h 
sad these strong letters from _ men who have " 
already bought of agente. B. Brown, Atlanta A complete correspond 
Mercantile Co., Atlanta, says: “‘Please accept J ©UC¢ Course in salesman- 
many, many Gen for ee Karl pe poreen ship. One se good, so 
Yhemical Works, New York, N. Y., says. “It is a pleasure : 
to shave with the Never Fail Stropper.’’ W. E. Lawson thorough, so reliable, that 
wruit and Prodsce merapent, EPOTO Utah, sare, “T 9 success to every agent is 
would’ nt take $50.00 for it.” anc y. A. Mayo, Treasurer _ 7 
Cass Co., N. D., **The Never Fail is the best ever; am now guaranteed. Worth $100, 
ettinga clean, easy shave, before I only got ascrape,”’ etc. but is absolutely FREE to 
gentssay the Never Fail is the easiest article ever sold § earnest workers. 
and the same territory can be worked over and over again, 
for afterone trial each customer praises it to his neighbor. 
NOW BEFORE YOU DO ANOTHER THING SEND US A POSTAL CARD. 


’ THE NEVER FAIL COMPANY, A.G. NICHOLAS BLDG., TOLEDO. OHIO 
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Purity and age guarantee Good Whiskey. Rieger's Monogram 





is absolutely pure and wholesome. Guaranteed under the Pure 
Food Laws. Its exquisite, smooth, mellow flavor has made it a 
lasting favorite with over 100,000 satisfied customers. Weare U.S. 
Registered Distillers (Distillery No. 360, 5th Dist. of Ky.) Why 


EASY TERMS" 


Your Credit is Good 

























Any h« st p c ‘ uy a diam< b _ “ - 
a y b.. _ , powcr n Pen buy 7 liamond or pay exhorbitant prices, when you can buy Rieger's Monogram 
ee ry trom us an 4 ay for it on whiskey at the regular wholesale dealer's price and save money 
terms to suit one’s convenient o red tape, by ordering your goods shipped direct. 
inquisitive system—it's a plain business propo- 


WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 


sition, based on dealings with honest people. 
Our buying facilities give you the benefit of low 









prices—one-third is easily saved. Buy a dia- Qts. RIEGER’S $ 00 

mond for yourself, your father, mother, sister, 

brother, or sweetheart. It’s an ideal gift for ow MONOGRAM — 
 memeienel 


Christmas, one remembered long after all other 
presents are forgotter 


PRIVATE STOCK 














The rings, stud, and ear rings shown in this ’ 
illustrati yn are spec al bargains, worth $60 to $75 Qts. RIEGER S$ 00 
at any retail store The diamonds are beauties, ‘ 
guaranteed of first quality, blue-white color, MONOGRAM md 
perfect and flawless. You can have either of EXTRA FINE —— 






them on these easy terms : 


$45 51.50 : Month 
















FREE WITH EACH ORDER 


Two sample bottles of Rieger’s Fine 
Monogram Whiskey, Gold-tipped 


























fl 4 _— Whiskey Glass and Patent Corkscrew. 
t Send your name and address with size of ring, 
if Z and we will send it by express prepaid. If per- as “ 
| fectly satisfactory, pay the express agent $9; the No Marks on Packages to Indicate Contents 
. balance you pay in eight monthly installments of Send us an order and when you get the Whis- 
2 $4.50 ea key, test it for flavor, smoothness and all the 
. Our handsome illustrated catalogue with many essentials of GOOD Whiskey. Compare it with 
more money saving prices is FREE for the ask- other Whiskies (no matter what the price); test 







it for medicinal purposes ; let your friends try it; 
use half of it if necessary to satisfy yourself on 
these points—then if you are not thoroughly 
convinced that ‘‘Rieger’s Monogram’’ is as 
good as any Whiskey you ever drank return the 
balance to us and we will pay return charges and 
at once send you every cent of your money. 


J. RIEGER & CO. 
1587 Genesee Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ing e right away. 


W.E. Renich Coe 


> See DIAMONDS #! WATCHES 
Beeees =6AT WHOLESALE 
Siew 126 State St. Cxic960 






































THE OLD FAMILY DOCTO 


| PONDS EXTRACT 





’ = SOOTHING! HEALING! REFRESHING! THE MOST USEFUL HOUSEHOLD REMEDY. 
: . The Standard for 60 Years” POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, New York, N, Y. 
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wn Your Own Cigar Store 


Why not own a cigar store on 





a small scale yourself and keep 
the dealer’s profit in your own 
pocket? Read our offer carefully 


—it shows you how, 


50 Sargent Perfectos 
(Regular Price $3.50) 


Sargent Patent Cigar Chest 
(Regular Price $3.50) 


$3.50 for BOTH 


The Sargent Cigar is exactly the"kind you want—the kind that will suit your taste. We know this: but 
because we cannot preve it to you in any other way, we make you the above trial offer. 

We want you to ¢ry Sargent Cigars. If you do, you'll come back for more, That’s the only reason we 
can afford to make such an introduction offer at our own risk, 

We can sell them at this low price because we sell direct to the smoker, cutting out rent and salesmen's 








Patented Dec. 22,’08. Other Patents Pending 


expense, There you have the whole secret, 
Cigars by the box are much more economical than cigars purchased two or three at a time, provided 
you can find a brand that you will enjoy smoking, and have a satisfactory means of preserving them. 


Sar g ent Cigar Chest Free OUR “MONEY BACK” GUARANTEE 


If cigars and chest are not up to your expectations 

The Sargent Patent Cigar Chest is a perfect send them back at our expense and we will refund 
little cigar store in itself. It is made of oak- your money without question. 

mission finish, glass-lined and sanitary. No pads Send us $3.50 and we will ship you 50 Sargent Perfectos and 


1 
: 4 “a . the Cigar Chest. If you order 100 cigars, price $7.00, we will 4 

or sponges : e > being - be . D pre 

4 sponges to bother with, the moisture being pay eugbete charens on Claus and Chest Geanetage tn tie te o. 





supplied by a new process, With a Sargent Cigar Subsequent orders for cigars filled at $7.00 per 100; $3.50 for 50. 
Chest you never lose money on dried-out cigars. For $2 00 extra we will send a mahogany chest instead of oak; or 
™ . . 4 for $3.00 extra, one of Circassian walnut. 

he Chest will be sent you with your first order 

> Oh PRP 7 iS. ) = r > :, 

and is your property even if you never buy another REFERENCES: Pequonnock National Bank, pp Sargent 
eat First Bridgeport National Bank, or City National peytecto 
Goat Or Us. Bank, all of Bridgeport. Actual Size 


SARGENT CIGAR CO., 550 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Larger Cigar Chests for Hotels, Clubs, etc. Send for Catalogue 


fimt]i Salesmen Wanted 


it 
pa ‘We receive calls for thousands of Salesmen and have assisted thousands of men to secure good posi- 
' ’ tions or better salaries. Hundreds of them who had no former experience and who formerly earned 
from $45 to $75 a month now earn $100 to $1000 a month. No matter whether you are a new be- 
ginner or an old hand at the game, our eight weeks course in Salesmanship by mail will enable 
you to increase your earning power from two to ten times what it is at present; and our 
FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU will assist you to get agood position. Thous- 
ands of good positions will be open for the early spring rush; prepare for one of them 
now. Salesmanship is the most independent, delightful, well paid professionin the 
world, and the demand always exceeds the supply. Scores of the wealthiest, most 
famous men in the U.S., such as Marshall Field, the great dry goods merchant 
of Chicago, Ex-postmaster General John Wanamaker, the great merchant of 
New York and Philadelphia; several of Andrew Carnegie’s millionaires and 
scores of others got their start selling goods on the road. Your chance is 
as goodas theirs was. Thousands of Traveling Salesmen earn from 
$2500 to $10,000 and up as high as $25,000 a_year and all expenses. If 
you are ambitious and want to enter the best paid profession on 
earth, fill out coupon and send for our free book, ‘‘A Knight of 
the Grip” today—it will tell you how to doit. Address Dept. 
407 National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, U. 8. A. 
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The Dollar Watch has 
always been the marvel of 
manufacturing achievement. 

People never cease won- 
dering how it can be made 
for the money. 


It is a guaranteed time- 
keeper, so serviceable that it 
has the largest sale of any 
watch in the world, and has 
been found to answer all ordinary 
requirements. Concentrated fac- 
tory methods—making millions of 
watches all alike and all nght— 
alone make it possible. 


Sold by 60,000 dealers throughout the 
country or postpaid on receipt of price. 


New thin model Ingersoll Junior, $2. 
The “Midget” for ladies,$2. Booklet free. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 








=n STU DY Leading Law School in 
Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. Established 1892. 
L AW Prepares for the bar. Three Courses 
College, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Method 


ee a 


Put Them On Your Gift List 
Three strikingly artiste designs 
by Leon Moran. The subjects are: ‘Fair Rosamond,’ 
*Bachelor Girl,” “Lady in Yeilow.’’ President Suspenc jers 
are the most popular suspenders because of their unequaied 
comfort, style and dursbility. In such handsome boxes 
they are sure to find special favor. Light or medium 
weights. Extra lengths for tall men, siso youth s size, 
Latest exclusive designs and colors. Every pair guaran- 
teed. Buy now. my all dealers. Or write us dis 
PY rect. We mail to any address, enclosing 
your presentation ci wd if you wish, 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
722 Main Street Shirley, Mase, 
“Pend ibe for our beautiful 1910 calendar, 
having sll three superb box designs. 
Ready November 15th. 
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The New 7-Jewel 





is a watch of entirely dif- 
ferent construction from 
the Dollar Watch and 
built in another factory, 
yet it is just as marvelous 
a value. 


It is the first thoroughly high- 
grade watch at popular prices. 
It has every essential of the 
finest watches made,—is a bridge- 
model movement like the most 


expensive watches. 


Go to any worteile joven ond insist 
on seeing the ‘1-T” (note monogram 
on dial) a pote TF. with the more 
expensive kin 

a a in ennte of qaevemant ex 
ill give 20 years of service. 
if not sold locally, sent prepaid by us. 


in solid in 10-yr, in ww hy 
Shs: —- oy Fars fi'd $9 roid id 
Booklet “How to Judge a Watch"’ free. 


12 Frankel Bldg., N. Y. 





— 





of instruction com- 
bines theory and practice. ae 
by the bench and bar. 
begin each month. Send for catalog civing 
atest wy admission to the bar of the several states. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
512 Reaper Block, Chicago 


a Geisha Diamonds 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillianc 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
posaie experts. One twentieth the expense. 

ent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars. prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
} Dept. R, 517 Jackson Boul., Chicago, Ill. _ 








IfYou EarnLess 


I Can Help Increase Your Salary 
or income by teaching you how to plan 
and write scientificadvertising and busi- 
ness correspondence, for the purpose of 
filling a salaried position orestablishing 
your own office. The only correspon- 
dence course heartily endorsed by the 
great experts and publishers. Let me 
mail my beautiful Prospectus. 
GEORGE H. POWELL, 
1338 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City 
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IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE GREAT- 
est Card Game on the market and is destined 
to become the most popular home enter- 
tainer ever devised. Its ever varying 
features and numerous’ combinations 
make BUNCO amusing as well as scien- 
tific. Can be played progressive. Bunco 
Parties and Bunco Clubs are being intro- 
duced everywhere. Every dealer should 
order at once if he does not carry this 
game in stock. 


Fortune Telling Cards 


Designed and instructions written by the famous Clairvoyant 
Mlle. Le Normand. It's easy to learn how to tell Fortunes with 
these cards, and as an entertainer cannot be surpassed. 








Price 50c per pack at all dealers or direct. 


Each put up in an attractive box; either one wil make a very appropriate Christmas gift. 





es 
——— — 


| When purchasing Playing Card pti 


Radium Playing Cards 
The Best 25 cent Playing Card made. 


STANDARD PLAYING CARD COMPANY 


345 MICHIGAN STREET CHICAGO 
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The S 





uccessful Man 





There was a time when men just 
happened to be successful. Oppor- 
tunity came their way and took them 
along with it. 

Times have changed. Now-a-days, 
success is not an accident; it isaresult. 

Business and Engineering enterprises have 
become so complex that corporations must 
have experts to handle them—trained men 
must be at the head of every department. 

Are you working toward the head in your 
chosen occupation? Are you getting the train- 
ing that willentitle you to the management of 
yourdepartment when the opportunity arrives? 

The American School, with its thirteen years 
of experience, with its modern and thorough 
system of teaching by mail, will give you the 
training that will enable you to force your 
way to success. , 

Don’t be anaverage man at an average 
salary. Get into the class of successful men. 

If you will fill in and mail the coupon, we will 
tell you how you can realize your ambitions. 

The coupon will bring complete information 
by mail—not an agent. We do not employ 
representatives or collectors. 


We Help Men Help Themselves 





American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


American School of Correspondence, 
Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I can qualify 
for position marked '' X.'' 














.... Book-keeper ..-. Draftsman 
... Stemographer .. +. Architect 

..-. Accountant ..-- Civil Engineer 

..». Cost Accountant .. Electrical Engineer 

.... Systematizer ....Mechanical Engineer 

..+.Cert’f’d Public Acc’t -. Sanitary Engineer 

.. +. Auditor ..-. Steam Engineer 

..--Basiness Manager ..-»Pire Insurance Eng’r 

.. Commercial Law .. College Preparatory 

a le Te a tien 5, a aah ot een 
0 Ee ete eA 
eee eee 








Red Book, 11-09 eee Seed 
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rN AMONG 
DIAN 


Te PT as: 


ay! 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES 
and All Kinds of Fine Jewelry 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS 


Send for illustrated catalog showing com 
plete line of beautiful jewelry. Any sele« 
tions made from catalog will be shipped by 
express with privilege of examination, but 
no obligation to purchase. One-fifth of 
purchase price payable at time of accept 
ance, balance in eight equal monthly in- 
stallments. ; 

We agree to exchange any diamond we sell at 
any time for full purchase price. 


Ask for our special watch offer. 
THE LEWIS JEWELRY CO. 
51 Colonial Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 
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MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 
MADE TO OKDER after latest 
we wm MEW YORK DESIGNS 


perfect fit. Send for our samples and book of latest New 
York fashions free 


EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO. (Ine.) 


“Department R’’ 
America's Largest and Leading Merchint Tailors 


239 Broadway, through to No. 1 Park P1., N.Y.City 
ESTABLISHED 1885, 


e % 
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study Art ii 
















E Learn to draw or paint in Water- 
$25-$50 Colors, Oil and Decorate China. 
a week BE AN ARTIST, Illustrator, Designer or Car- 


toonist. Enroll in our Home Study Art Cours- 
es. No previous exper ence necessary. Cost ex- 
ceedingly small. Competent artiste are in great 
demand. YOU CAN EARN £00 
to $3,000 A YEAR and even more. 
We employ the same methods as 
thore used in the famous Aceliers 
of Paris, and guarantee to teach 
you with complete success by mail or 
make nocharzsfortuition, Eminent 
teachers, graduates of leading Euro- . 
nm and American Art Academ: 
Write for our beautifully i:lusetrated 
“PROSPECTUS.” Tells “How to 
Learn Art at Home” and describes 
, our methods. SentFREE. Postage 
prepaid. Givesjust theinformation 
youwant. Writeforit NOW. Donotdelay. Address: 


Ste FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 1168 Omaha, Neb. 
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We have written a book on ‘irrigation bonds, 
based on 15 years of experience. It is a conserva- 
tive statement of the vital facts of which we have 
intimate knowledge. 


It will give you a clear conception of these ideal 
securities, which are now the most popular bonds 
that we handle. 


Every investor, small or large, owes to himself a 
knowledge of these facts. Please send for the 
book—it is free. 


An Unbiased Book 


We are very large dealers in all good classes of 
bonds—Municipal, Corporation and Public Utility. 
We can offer you the choice of scores of such issues. 
and we just as gladly supply them as we do Irriga- 
tion bonds. So our position is not at all biased. 





But Irrigation bonds have in late years become 
the most popular bonds that we handle. They 
are becoming more popular as they become better 
known. The reasons mean much to every investor 
and they are all told in this book. 


71 Issues Sold 


In the past 15 years we have sold 71 separate 
issues of Reclamation bonds—Drainage and Irriga- 
tion—without a dollar of loss to any investor. We 
are now the largest dealers in this class of bonds, 
so our book is based on ample experience. 





We buy and sell Entire Issues of Reclamation 
bonds Our own engineers and attorneys pass on 
every detail. An officer of our Company spends 
most of his time in the irrigated country, watching 
every project through to completion. 


Being the er dealers in Irrigation bonds, we 
have our pick of the issues. There are few projects 
of this kind, save Government projects, which we 
are not invited to finance. We are able, therefore, 
to supply our customers with the best of these 
securities, all based on well-located lands. 


Farm Lien Security 


Irrigation bonds are secured bv first liens on the 
most fertile farm lands in America: The liens are 
given by individual land owners in payment for 
water rights. And the water immediately multiplies 
the land's value. 





The liens are conservative. Usually they will not 
exceed one-fourth the land's value. The liens are 
paid off in ten annual installments. 


The first crop from the land is frequently sufficient 
to pay the whole lien—often by several times over, 
These liens, therefore, have many advantages over 
the usual farm mortgage. 


In addition, the bonds ate secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property which the Irrigation 


(5) 











A Book of Facts About 
6% Irrigation Bonds 








Company owns, “and which the proceeds of the 
bonds help to build and buy. 


Some Irrigation bonds are municipal securities, 
issued by organized districts. Such bonds, like 
School bonds, form a tax lien on all the real prop- 
erty lying in populous districts. 


Some Irrigation bonds are issued under all the 
provisions of the Federal law known as the “Carey 
ct.” 


In all the projects we finance the security is 
ample and ideal. One can scarcely conceive of any- 
thing better. 


Six Per Cent 


Irrigation bonds pay six per cent interest. This 
is a larger rate than can now be obtained on any 
large class of bonds based on equal security. 





This high rate is due to the fact that irrigation 
poainete are profitable. The demand for irrigated 

nd exceeds the supply. Many millions of dollars 
can be utilized at once in these projects, and this 
liberal rate is paid to obtain the funds. 


$100—$500—$1,000 


These are serial bonds, running from two to 
twelve years. So one may make long-time or short- 
time investments. Every bond paid off increases 
the security back of the rest. 





The bonds are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, so they appeal to both small in- 
vestors and large. 


Ask for the Book 


Our book deals with all these facts—and more. 
It is profusely illustrated. Every investor owes 
to himself its perusal. Please send this coupon to- 
day for it. 








SroulndgelMiverCor 


(Established 1893) 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


SSeeeeeeseeesesesr es, 


Gentlemen: —P lease send me your new Bond 
Book, ‘‘ The World’s Greatest Industry.’”’ 
Name — c —_ 
: Town vapthashdiamaiiee 


SEBO cemeersie . ieee 607 
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Simple, 
Dependable and 
Strong 


i Revolver illustrated —38 caliber, 
7 5 shots, 3'4 inch barrel, nickel finish, price $7. 
q Furnished with 4, 5 and 6 inch barrels, or with 
blued finish at additional price. Made also in 
i 32 caliber, 6 shots, barrels 314, 4, 5 and 6 inch. 
if CAN BE FIRED ONLY BY PULLING THE TRICCER. 








“THE SAFEST OF THE SAFE” 
THE & FARMS 0 HAMMERLESS 











Rather than accept a substitute order from us direct. Look for our name 
on the barrel and the little target trade-mark on the handle. 
We want you to have our beautifully illustrated catalog. Write for it to-day. 


Ne. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 595 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


) 


REVOLVER 
Shoots Sure— 
Hits Hard 


Price 


$7.00 
































gq Admiral Duplex Ends will not rip or tear and 
the Metal Bearing Cast-off takes all strain and 
friction off the leather. These make Smithmade 
"Admirals" wear longer than other suspenders. ‘T he 
are the simplest, easiest, most comfortable as well 
They are superior at every point, yet cost no more. 
@ Four styles and extra lengths. At best dealers 
or from us direct, 50 cents. Every pair guaran- 


teed by us—the cldest suspe: makers in 
the United States. 


Smithmade Suspender Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


















































NE STONE | Harmonious 
es TOYS OF STONE! - oe 


h accuracy. Marvelous toys that last forever. Children 
never tire of them. Adults find instruction in them 


7 Wonderful, Dr. Richter’s Anchor Blocks 


Write for the FREE booklet of color designs and all particulars, FREE. You 
cannot afford to deny your children the amusement and educational benefit 
of these wonderful toys of stone. Send a letter or postal card today and get 
the booklet in colors and plans for educating children while they play. Just 
send your name and address to F, Ad. Richter & Co. (of Rudolstadt, Ger- 
many). American office: 215 Pearl Street, Dept.1168, New York City. 


occ NC oem: 


I resigned my position as Treasurer of the NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE, after having been associated with that paper for 
forty years. My opportunity has at last arrived where I can 
make all the moncy I am legitimately entitled to. Iam inter- 
ested in a Gold Mine and I have associated with me men of 
noted mining experience. I want all my old Tribune sub- 
scribers to write and let me tell them about it. NATHANIEL 
TUTTLE, 100 Broadway. New York. 


Remoh o} PF leatelat> 


Looks like a diamond—wears like « 
diamond —brilliancy guaranteed forever— 




















NS a a 4 
vaavexoun stands filing like a diamond— stands heat 
* Ge like @ diamond —has no paste, foil or arti- 
& O) ficial backing. Set only in solid gold mount- 

vA ings. 1-20th the cost of diamonds. A mar- 

velously reconstructed gem—sent on appro- 





val. Write for our catalog De Luxe, it’s free, 


_Rémoh Jewelry Company, 439 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


You can increase your height 
one inch with Glibert's Invis- 
ible Heel Cushions. Worn 
inside the shoes. Cannot be 
noticed, They improve your ap- 
INSTANTLY B 0 pearance and add easeand grace 
to walking. Used by the thea- 
“= trical protession. No Rubber. 
1 inch Special Cushion, $1.00 postpaid. 


Give size of shoe in ordering. 


E. T. GILBERT MFG. CO.., 231 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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No 
Blade 
Trouble 


Says 


- Eastman 


MR. GEORGE EASTMAN, Creator of the Kodak 
and Captain of the Camera Industry, permits us to publish the following: 


**T have used your AutoStrop with great satisfaction for upwards of two years. 


A barber who was 


recently cutting my hair volunteered the information that no professional could shave me so closely 


as I shaved myself without making my face sore. 
fortable after using your razor. 


That is perfectly true. 
I have used other safety razors and my opinion is that the strong point 


My face never feels uncom- 


in favor of yours is that when one gets a blade to exactly suit him he can keep it in perfect condition 
for a long time by the operation of stropping which you have rendered so convenient and simple.’’ 


We are afraid to add any argument lest we destroy the splendid spirit of Mr. Eastman’s letter. 


NOT A STROPPING 
MACHINE 

Not like any safety ra- 
zoryouknow. ‘This razor 
strops itself -handily and 
speedily without detaching 
the blade. You simply 
slip strop through the 
AutoStrop Razor itself, 
without removing blade 
or taking apart, and move 
back and forth. 


FINE EDGE QUICK 


Blade falls automatic- 
ally on strop at exactly the 
right angle and right pres- 
sure, thus stropping itself 
automatically and expert- 
ly. Result? Barber’s fine 
edge quick. No trouble. 
No time lost. Noblade trouble. Small blade ex- 
pense; time per shave 4 to 5 minutes. A wipe and 
it’s clean. Nothing to unscrew and screw up again, 
as it’s all one piece. Consists of heavily silver- 
plated self-stropping razor, 12 blades and strop, 
in small, handsome case. Price, $5.00, which is 
probably your total shaving expense for years. If 
you ever need extra blades, 50 cents per dozen. 


TRY IT FREE 
FOR 30 DAYS 


The AutoStrop is built 
to please. If it doesn’t 
we want you to have your 
money back. If your 
dealer doesn’t sell it on 
30 days’ free trial, we will. 
Get one before it gets out 
of your mind. 


YOU WANT 
THIS BOOK 


How much wrong in- 
formation have you re- 
ceived during your lifetime 
on the subject of shaving 
and razors? If you want 
to know how much, send 
for *‘An Interview With 
the Greatest Razor Ex- 

pert,’’—a quick, speedy, witty conversation. 
Explains why you are having shaving troubles 
and blade troubles and will actually teach you how 
to shave yourself as well as the head barber can. 
It’s free, though it ought not to be. Send for it 
now or you’llforget. AuToSTrop SAFETY Razor 
Co., 345 FirrH Ave., New York. 61 New Ox- 
ford St., Lonpon, 14 St. Helen St., MONTREAL. 








STROPS! SHAVES! CLEANS! 
WITHOUT DETACHING BLADE 


FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN 
A NO-STROPPING RAZOR 
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IN SINGLE Og. | 
PAIR anes oN 

Why not buy him a pair of 


\ 
BULL DOG SUSPENDERS for CHRISTMAS 


in a beautiful Gift Box 





That's why. as the holiday season approaches, there is such a de- 

mand for Bull Dog Suspenders in handsome embossed single pair 

boxes Just the thing to give father, brother. or someone else's 
brother Order from your dealer NOW and have a few pairs ready 
to put on the tree. You will find them in many beautiful colors and 
designs, with leather ends to match and gold gilt metal trimmings. 
Light or heavy weight and extra long at saime price. 


A sensible, pleasing, and inexpensive gift for 50 cents 


They also contain More and Better Rubber, which means more and bet 
ter service, and Bull Dog Suspenders are positively guaranteed to 


OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 


For your own protection refuse substitutes. Look for * Bull Dog” on the 
buckle and box 50 cents at your dealer's, or by mail postpaid if he will 


HEWES & POTTER 


87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
of SMOOTH 


VIOLI FINE TONE 


The Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world-famous, 
| and if you will read its history you will 
| understand why. FROM Let us send you our 
beautiful Violin Cat- alog, which teils all 
about both New and Old Violins. Write for it today. 


LYON & HEALY “isis 
























is worn without 
on the shoe. 

Protects the soles 
wet weather and kee 
on cold, dry days. 

The only rubber % 
physicians. Wy 














will make a mark from 
a fine hair-line to heavy shad- 
ing has a wide range of possibili- 
ties. All pens will not do this. They 
haven't the Spencerian elasticity. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


do this and don't loose their elasticity doing 
it. Each individual pen is carefully 
finished, tempered and polished. All 
styles—one quality. 
Sample card of 12, all different, 
sent for 6c postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, 
N. Y. 






To secure the genuingg—eg 
EVERSTICK trade ma 













buy. 
Always on sale wh 








































BES In the strictest 
sense of the word. 


tRNA G: 


Is Ge One Piano not only abreast-of-the-times, but in many 
features far in advance of present day methods of piano 
production. It is admittedly 


THE WORLD’S BEST PIANO 


Today more than ever, the name KNABE is solely and purely 
repaesentative of faultless construction, exceptional durability 
and that total sublimity which cannot be successfully imi- 
tated or equalled. 


Style J ‘‘upright’ Grand $550 Mignon ‘‘horizontal’’ Grand $750 
Knabe- Angelus $1050 


Knabe Pianos may be purchased of any Knabe representative at New York 
prices with added cost of freight and delivery. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 439 Fifth Ave. Cor. 39th St. 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK LONDON 
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PIONEER] 
/\\ 


USPENDER 




































PIONEER SUSPENDER COMP 
718 MARKET’ST. PHILADELPHIA 


DELICIOUS \ If yours are not so, they will appear 
straight and trim if you wear our Pneu- 
matic or Cushion Forms. Adjusted in 

ty L AN stantly, impossible to detect, easy as a 
garter. Highly recommended by army 

2 oes ° and navy officers, actors, tailors, physi- 
This dentifrice is a clans and mea ot Seahian. Sent on a 

_ : roval. rite for photo-illustratec 

thorough hy gienic »k and testimonials, mailed under 











cleanser of mouth and plain letter seal. 
teeth. A splendid an- THE ALISON CO., Dept. 52, Buffalo, WM. Y. 


tiseptic which arrests 
decay, checks infec- GOOD PIANO TUNERS 


tion and keeps the oral | Earn $5 to $15 per Day 


cay ity sweet and pure. We will teach you Piano Tuning, Voic- 
The slick ay ing, Regulating and Repairing, quickly 
I he delic i US fl avor by personal correspondence. New Tune-a- 
makes it a prime fav- Phone Method. Mechanical aids. Diploma 

Sn 2 aseenniel " recognized by highest authorities. School 
orite with everyl« dy chartered by the State. Write for free 































’ llc ate 
while itsscientific prop- | | illustrated catalogue. ? a — 
SHEFFIFLDS erties commend it to te aerank Sitesi at Piano Tenia 
dentists, physicians, |- 


nurses and chemists. 1-Kt ger Wy . Mit 2 
A perfect package | aries Dy we are 
with attachable econ- elche Per Karat 

omy key. Sold at all 
shops on both sides of 
the Atlantic, or by 
mail, 25c. Agencies in 
London and New York. 


CREME 









For $5 a karat, you can now buy a White Sapphire 
that nobody on earth can possibly tell from a genuine 







TRIAL diamond except by achemical test. For these Sap. 
phires have the same sparkling brilliancy as the 
TUBE 2c | ae Sgnces, Ouly the Giemens cuaaie them in hard -——~ 
ness, ence, ese gems have the same sharp facets—the 
BY MAIL same eternal fire and durability. 






PROVE THIS AT OUR EXPENSE 
a a SS SS 
Don't take our word. Let us send you by C. O. D. express either ring 
illustrated above so that you can judge for yourself—place it side by sidea 
real diamond. Then if you are disappointed, return it. We pay charges 
both ways, so this test costs you nothing. What better proof can you ask? 
All mountings 14 kt. solid gold. Write today for our beautiful cata- 
logue of High Grade Jewelry at reduced prices 


Wm. Comerford, 14 So. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Sheffield Dentifrice Co. 


NEW LONDON, CONN., U.S. A. 
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She: —**You find life lines and health lines, but have I no beauty lines ?** 


He:—(gallantly) ‘‘ Your beauty has no lines—nor wrinkles. The very 
magic of your beauty must dispel them.”” 


She: —** You'd better say the magic of my Pompeian!** 





And she spoke truly, for while Pompeian Massage Cream works ! 


in the most rational way the results are little short of magical. It is rapidly coming to be recognized as a toilet 
necessity as well as a luxury, and an occasional massage with this ‘*wonder-worker”’’ will not only drive away 
unlovely wrinkles and blemishes but will insure a clear, fresh, velvety skin, with all the charm which that implies. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


**Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and have one.”’ 





is nota **cold’* or ‘‘grease’* cream. ‘The latter have their uses, yet they can never do the work of a massage 
cream like Pompeian. Grease creams fill the pores. Pompeian Massage Cream cleanses them by taking out all 
foreign matter that causes blackheads, sallowness, shiny complexions, etc. Pompeian Massage Cream is the 
largest-selling face cream in the world, several million people using it constantly. At all dealers, 50c., 75¢, 
and $1 a jar. Cream sent to any part of the world, postage paid, if your dealer can’t supply you. 4 
MEN ALSO FIND POMPEIAN INDISPENSABLE ry 

Read What Users Say 


**Makes Shaving a Success”—Mr. J. H. M.. Portland, M 
**Makes your face clean and clear on the morning after." *—Mr. J. H Nashua, N. H. 
“*Olears the skin like a month in the mountains.’ —Mr. D. R. F., Philedelphin Pa. 
“Introduces you to your handsomer self.”"—Mr. L. L. G. Buffalo, N. Y 
“A neck-easer for the close shaver.’’—Mr. F. H. 8., New York City. 

Note. The above lines are a few of many thousands recently sent to us by users of Pom- > 4 
peian Massage Cream. They were entered in a contest for the best lines describing the ) 
merits and benefits of Pompeian Massage Cream. Read again what the men say about a’ Fs 

" 


> oregon 





Pompeian, and resolve to get it to-day at your druggists, or send for trial jar. 





& ¥ . 
Send for Trial Jar £7/ coped find te" Please 
> / € a. r 
Cut off Coupon NOW Before Paper is Lost &> a/ jer of "ompeian Mas- 


/ sage Cream. 


You have been_reading and hearing about Pompeian for years. You know it isthe most popular = 7 
face cream made, 10,000 jar being sold daily. This is your chance to discover what a vast differ- 5 y’ 
ence there is between an ordinary “‘cold" cream and a scientifically made Massage Cream like ype 
Pompeian. Fill out the coupon to-day and prepare for a delightful —— when you receive 3 °F BetQecce cece ccec even cons ccte snes 
our quarter ounce trial jar. When writing enclose 6 cents in coin or United States stamps. 





Library slips saved means Magazines free; one slip in every package. & P PN ccocscccdvastiss seis 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY, 19 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio ©/ 
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Every genuine Chocolate Bud has the name WILBUR stamped 
on it and the Cupid trademark enclosed in the wrapper. 







Many chocolate makers imitate 
them, and every imitation is open 
confession that no other chocolate 
was ever so popular or so good as 


> WILBUR'S 


CHOCOLATE & 


sBYDS 


At dealers—or we will send a pound box prepaid for $1.00. One — rrank marx 
sample box for 30 cents and your dealer's address. Reg. in U. 8, Pat. Of. 


Sr 





a od 


Wracay For eating only—less sugar, greater body, greater 
satisfaction, delightful in aroma. Flat cakes 10c. 





ecu way 


wee orexgeuns 
ie ey 
. 4 » - 
] 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Inc., 233 North Third Street, PHILADELPHIA 
_Makers of WILBUR’S COCOA 





Get «‘ Improved, ”’ no tacks required Wood Rollers 


ARTSHORN SHADE RAS 


Bear the script name of Stewart Hartshorn on label for your ipeananeell 

















There is nothing so eocthdus as a mother’s kiss, except 


Mrs-Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1098. 
Millions of mothers will tell you—It softens the gums. Itallayspain. It cures 
wind colic. Itisthe best remedy for diarrhoea. It is absolutely harmless. 
For sixty-five years it has prov ed the test remedy for children teething. Be sure you ask for 


Mrs.Winslow’s Soothing Syrup no other 


THE “BEST” LIGHT THE “BEST” LIGHT} 


Makes and bums its own gas. Is made in over 100 different styles § 
Produces 100 to 2,000 candle pow- for all purposes, for in and outdoor use, 
er light. Brighter than electricity or to suit the fancies and pocketbooks of 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. all. Every lamp warranted. More 
Saving affected by its use quickly “Best” lamps in use than all 
pays for it. Absolutely Safe. other makes combined. 
No Dirt, Smoke or Agents = rag ~gga 
Odor. Agencies THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
all over the 
@ world. 
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Try It On 


LOBSTER 


3 All varieties of 
FISH, are de- 
liciously sea- 
soned and made 
more appetizing with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 








See cee 






Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, Gravies, Game, Chafing Dish 
Cooking and Salad Dressings are greatly improved by its use. 


For Four Generations It Has Stood Unrivaled as a Seasoning 











Return Substitutes. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


Mevei? Accept This Big Offer Today 


THE SCIENCE OF 
A NEW LIFE 


Filled with important truths— 
Necessary to the Happiness 
and well being of every man 
and woman, married or con- 
templating marriage. 

An insurance against disap- 
pointment. 



























Even though the price 
of this book was $10 


you could not afford 
to be without a’ copy 


For this book should be in the library of every family, every 
man should read it thoroughly. If you are married or con- 
templating marriage, then it is all the more important that should read 
this valuable book. It will give you information worth hun of dol- 
lars. It will do even more, it will be the means of making you life 
better, brighter and on Written by the eminent . Jchn 
Cowan, it has received the highest testimonials and recommendations 
from leading medical and religious critics all over the country. 


Big Special Offer to You 


The regular price of the Science of New Life is $3. 
Every page is worth many more to you. But fora 
limited time only, and in order to introduce this in- 
valuable book to readers of this adv. we make 
you a special offer of $2. So act now, fill out 
the coupon, send for your copy today. Read 
it carefully—if you don’t find the informa- 
tion in any one chapter worth many 
times more than $2 to you, send the 
book back and back your money comes, nnn ee eeeeeeceeee 


You run no risks, you take no chances, 
so fill out and mail the coupon now, Address...... eeeee eeecee eeeeeecessesceses 


S. Ogilvie Publishing Co, 
a any Ne New York 








































A more complete knowledge 
of conditions than can be had 
from any other source. 


THE SCIENCE OF A 
NEW LIFE is not a luxury 
or investment, but an abso- 
lute necessity. 


































The exposition of self and sex 
as related to life and Health. 
The book is 8% by 6 inches in size 
and 14 inches thick, contains 28 
chapters. 400 pages and over 100 
illustrations. 






send re Science of New 
Life as per your special offer, 












If you desire to know more about 
it before purchasing. we will send 
you free our 8 page descriptive 
circular. 
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The Boy, The Beast, and 
The Jungle 








HE trouble started originally with the boy,—just a 

grimy, unattractive little street urchin, such as you 

could pick up anywhere. But because he tried 
to rub that ugly look off the faces of the boy and his 
mates, JUDGE LINDSEY became involved in a fight 
that has set all his state ringing. 


We are spending fifty thousand dollars in advertising 
udge Lindsey’s story, in a little less than fifty days. 
hat’s over one thousand dollars a day. What’s the 

Object? It’s to get you, and every man and woman like 
you in the country, interested in what Judge Lindsey is 
saying. Not because it’s such a fine bit of literature, 
although you'll find it great reading at that. Not be- 
cause it’s an exposure, though no story in years has so 
utterly stripped the mask from the powers that prey. 


But just because BEN B. LINDSEY, the man, has poured 
his whole soul into this effort to show precisely what the 
politician and the judge are up against if they try to “stay 
straight,’’ and because his story brings home to you for the 
first time the facts on which a new and finer municipal, state, 


and national life may be builded. 
You'll find it just beginning now in EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. 
Get It and Read It. 


THE RIDGWAY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Copyrighted 1909 by L. Adler, Bros. & Co, 


The One Book 








That All Men Want 


Hundreds of thousands of men each sea- 
son look for the Adler-Rochester Book. 

Here, as nowhere else, are shown the 
styles that men of refinement wear. 

Here the young men and the older get 
their best ideas on clothes for every occa- 
sion. 

But our new fashion book — for fall and 
winter—is the best that we ever produced. 

The plates are in actual colors. The 
styles have been gathered by our own 
designers from every fashion center. 

It has cost us $25,000 to get these de- 
signs and show them. Yet the book is free. 


After F orty Years 


Since 1869, Adler-Rochesters have held 
their place as the top-most clothes in Amer- 
ica. Yet they are, and must always be, the 
garments of the few. 

Not because of their price, for they cost 
like other high-grade makes. Our suits and 
overcoats run from $18 up. 





We spend on the making four times what 
some makers spend, but we sell on a profit 
of six per cent. Our average profit is 97 
cents per suit. 

But these clothes are made by experts— 
made with infinite care. And such men are 
so rare that we cannot make clothes for 
the many. 

So we sell to one dealer in each city and 
town, and sell him but part of his stock. 
The men who get these clothes are the 
men who insist on them, 


See What the 
Best-Dressed Wear 


Our Book shows accurately what the best- 
dressed wear. There is no other book to 
compare with it. 

It shows 27 new creations. 











Simply write us a postal and say “‘Send 
Book No. 21.” Do it now. 


(3) L. ADLER, BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


_ Adler-Rochester Clothes 
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From the Foot of ‘These 
‘Turkish Mountains 


Comes the tobacco for Murads. 


No other soil on all the earth grows leaves with 
an equal aroma. 


The best of these leaves go to our buyers—men 
who live on the ground, and buy direct from the 
planters. Men who know where the rare leaves grow. 


The leaves we refuse, when sold through mer- 
chants, cost as much as we pay for the leaves we select. 


_ That’s why many cigarettes which are vastly 
inferior cost the Murad price. 








S. ANARGYROS, New York 


10 for 15 cents CIGARETTES prditinn tes 
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You Ought to Shave 
Every Morning 


OBODY knows your face 
as well as you do. Nobody 
else can take as good care 
of it. Perhaps your face 
will not stand the ordinary 
razor oftener than twice a week. 

It will stand the Gillette. 

You'll say yourself that you never 
knew face comfort until you tried 
the Gillette. The Gillette is not an 
accident or an experiment. It is one 
of civilization’s big facts. 

Itis nota mere device. Itisa public 
service with a personality back of it. 

King C. Gillette probably receives 
the written thanks of more men every 
day than any other man in America, 


New York, Times Bldg. GILLETTE 


Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 
London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct 


510 Kimball Building, Boston 


The Gillette, illustrated herewith, 
is the standard set, in velvet-lined, 
full leather case, with triple silver- 
plated holder and 12 double-edge 
blades (24 cutting edges). Price, $5.00. 

Pocket Edition, $5.00 to $7.50. 

Combination Sets, $6.50 to $50.00. 

The Gillette blade is the best and 
cheapest razor blade in the world— 
$1.00 for 12 blades (24 cutting edges), 
about 4 cents per shaving edge. Con- 
sidering the work it does and the 
way it does it thereis really nothing 
to which to compare it—but on a 
basis of relative price just figure it 
out for yourself. 

No stropping—no honing. 


SALES CO. Canadian Office 


63 St. Alexander St 
Montreal 


Factories : Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
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“YOU CANNOT 


” ‘3 
BEGIN TOO EARLY. 


The systematic use of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


not only assures scalp cleanliness, but creates a health- 
ful condition of the underlying glands, with all that this 
means in the control of dandruff and the growth and 
beauty of the hair. 
Helpful booklet, “The Value of Systematic Shampooing,” mailed free 
The Packer Mfg. Co., Suite 87Y, 81 Fulton Street, New York 
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‘Swift 
Premium 
Calendar 


for 


Four Famous 
American Songs 


This is by far the most beau- 
tiful, interesting and valuable 
calendar we have ever pub- 
lished. Each of the four large 
sheets (9'4x15 inches) illus- 
trates in color the homes and 
childhood scenes of the authors 
of the four most famous American songs, giving a portrait, autograph and biog- 
raphy of the author, the history of the song, words of the song, and on the 
reverse side a full piano music score with the words. 


One of These Calendars | Sent postpaid for 10 cents 
Should be in Every Home in coin or stamps 


| 
It is an authentic picture history | ae ee sahats: 
of songs dear to every American Or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers 


Heart. (In Canada 10c additional is required on 
account of duty.) 





When ordering for the household, remember 


Swift’s Pride Soap, Pride Washing Powder, Pride Cleanser and Wool Soap 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are the most economical from the standpoint of 
quality and satisfaction. When you write for the calendar address 


x Swift © Company, 4146 Exchange Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
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Copyright 1909 by Cream of Wheat Company 
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a : "Bairy Familiarity 
ae Breeds Respect 


/ Examine a cake of Fairy Soap as 
‘| Closely as you will, you can find no 
flaw. It has no coloring matter, dyes 
or strong perfumes to deceive the eye 4 
), or delude the sense of smell. It is just > 
), as pure and good as its whiteness in- - 

i dicates. The price of Fairy Soap—the 
Hah handy, floating, oval cake—is but five cents. ti i 





| 
Hil Hl 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, al | | il 
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One or both are 
sure to interest yc 







THE > 

POWDER THAT ™* 
SHORTENS . 
THE SHAVE 


RAPID-SHAVE € 7, 
eleva) ae: g 


SOFTENING—SOOTHING—SANITARY 


Simplifies shaving and makes it quicker by eliminating the necessity o 
rubbing soap on the face or making lather in a cup. 
HYGIENIC because no soap that touches brush or ECONOMICAL because there is no waste. The la: 


skin is used again. Chemists’ analyses prove that particle of powder is as convenient to use as th 
it is not only antiseptic but germicidal. first: 150 to 200 shaves in every canif used properl 
The quickest and cleanest way of making a lather as lasting 
and delightful as that made by our famous Shaving Stick 


Trial size sent for four cents 


RIBBON DENTAL CREA 


Besides being a perfect cleanser and a true antiseptic, it is de/icious/; 

pleasant to the taste. You will find this a big asset in getting you 
children to use it regularly. 

o& Such use will prove that a “drugsy” flavor in a dentifrice is not necessary to efficienc’ 






















A generous sample in trial size tube for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. D, 55 John St., New York 


, 


ih) Pa 
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COMES OUT A RIBBON - LIES FLAT ON THE BRUS 
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